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A Note on Transcription 


1 have not used diacritic marks in this monograph. All 
Sanskrit and Oriya words are written in italics and translated 
after the comma. English translations are provided at the 
end of Sanskrit shlokas and Oriya poems. Oft-repeated 
terms such as sari or dhoti; nayaka, hero; nayika, heroine; 
duti, confidante; choli and kanchala, blouse; lehenga, skirt; 
odhani, scarf; shloka, verse are translated only when 
necessary. Names of gods and goddesses, poets, painters, 
scholars, and titles of texts are written in Roman type. The 
spellings are according to the British tradition. 


Released on the occasion of 
3rd International Odissi Festival, Bhubaneswar. 
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Book Comments 


The master has come out with another tome, this time on 
yet another form of Orissan art, dance, adding to a long 
list of scholarly books on Orissan pictorial! arts. With his 
involvement in the art as impresario, organiser of an 
international seminar on Odissi, and as a target of a recent 
controversy in the Oriya press, Dinanath Pathy has enough 
credentials to write the definitive volume. His Rethinking 
Odissi seeks to inform you on everything you wanted to 
know about Odissi and were really, really afraid to ask. 


Why is it called Odissi and not Orissi? When exactly did 
modern Odissi start, and who was its first dancer? Is it 
traditional or modern, margi or deshi? Did the shastra come 
first or the dance tradition? Are there gharanas in Odissi? 
What should the Odissi dress and repertoire be? Do 
‘foreigners’ taking up the dance ‘cormupt’ it? 

The heavily researched (the author makes use of hitherto 
unused sources like old newspaper reports and the Sanjukta 
Panigrahi archives) and lucidly written book answers all 
these questions and more. Personal interviews with the 
living legends of Odissi have enriched the text and its 
arguments. The no-nonsense, no-holds-barred book spares 
none and lays bare the truth behind backroom intrigues, 
midnight meetings and manifestos signed in blood. 


The book will be of interest not only to those who have 
seen Odissi gain recognition as a ‘classical’ dance form, 
but also to Generation X for whom ‘classical’ means a Coke, 
or a 1950s roadster or an early Beatles song. 


In conclusion, Pathy argues that to flourish in an age of 
multiculturalism and globalisation, Odissi must improvise 
and reinvent itself. You must drop your bengapatia and 
tahia and change your repertoire from MBPAM to MMBAP 
or even to MSRVAA! 

Would you agree? Did you say yes, no or may be? 
Whatever. Controversies and discussions are certainly not 
going to rest with this book. But the new Odissi evening 
(nite?) is announced. The curtains have gone up. Let there 
be music; let the dance begin: takundari taka kiti tat. 


JP Das, poet, painter and art historian 
Author of Puri Paintings and Chitra Pothi 
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Dance historian, researcher and scholar par excellence, 
Dinanath Pathy, in Rethinking Odissi, not only engages in 
exploring the tree of Odissi the one that one sees above 
the ground, inspecting its leaf and bough and flower and 
fruit but, what is extremely important and seminally so for 
art forms that go so far back in time as does Odissi, he digs 
into its subterranean layers, unveils its roots and traces their 
diverse paths. These spread their filigree tentacles to a vast 
arc of intertwining roots underneath the earth of Orissa, 
going into all those indeterminate areas that we, for lack 
of a better word, call folk, ritual and traditional. 


Pathy is at times an archaeologist, digging at the site of a 
delicate ruin, carefully gathering every shard and tracing 
of the past. At other times he is a carbon microbiologist 
who is dating the rings around this phenomenal tree of 
Odissi. Then again, with facility that is enviable, he is a 
modern rasik whose natural ability to separate the grain 
from the chaff extends to analysis that does not mince 
words. He remains throughout tireless and peerless in his 
effort to create a holistic picture of this ancient temple art 
form, nurtured by the ocean on the one hand, the life-giving 
waters of the Mahanadi on the other. Again and again, he 
holds up for our gaze the amazing richness of this dance, 
its music and its rhythm as also the culture in which it is 
situated. 


Rethinking Odissi, with its over 300 pages of informed 
text, liberal interspersing of photographs of almost every 
Odissi guru and dancer of the last fifty years and above 
all, its sub-text, a passion to hold up a mirror to the best 
values of research and academics in the very neglected 
field of dance history, will create a new level of 
understanding between the world of the classical, urban 
performer, the city dancers, the parallel and rather obscured 
world of the vibrant, folk dancer and drummer and the lay 
reader. Hopefully the interaction would lead to new 
expressions and creative energies. 


Shanta Serbjeet Singh, dance critic 
Author of Indian Dance: The Ultimate Metaphor 
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Well-researched, profusely illustrated and amply 
documented, Rethinking Odissi, is a valuable study on 
Odissi Dance, in terms of its grounding, origin, 
development and current practice. It offers a cultural 
discourse and, in tone, scholarship, and innovative ideas, 
emphatically aspires to a thorough and progressive 
rethinking on the art, aesthetics, practice and production 
of this singular dance-form. Sprinkled with wit, humour, 
and original notions, this book will enlighten and entertain 
both the specialists and the generalists. No small 
achievement on the part of Dr. Dinanath Pathy’s erudition, 
knowledge of Indian/Asian and Western critical canons 
and creative imagination. 


Deba P. Patnaik, poet, critic and professor 
Author of Committed to the Image and 
Contemporary Black Photographers 


The study offers a cross-cultural discourse centering on 
one of the most sensuous Indian dance forms. For the first 
time it situates Odissi within a structured intellectual 
academic discipline. Not aiming to provide a chronological 
history, Dr. Pathy, eminent contemporary painter, scholar 
and writer of international fame weaves a fascinating web 
of contextual analysis. 


Anjan Chakraverty, painter and art historian 
Banaras Hindu University 
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Foreword 


Here is a book whose content and arguments add up 
faithfully to what its title suggests, namely Rethinking 
Odissi. As an established painter, with no personal stake 
in the dance scene, barring one of passionate interest in 
the art form, Dinanath Pathy brings to bear on this work a 
refreshingly new perspective. This book is unlike other 
books on Classical Dance, authored by critics, scholars 
and dance practitioners, who operating in the same orbit 
that tend to reflect a closed circuit. incestuous thinking. 


Born to Orissa, Dinanath grew up with his brother 
Lokanath Pathy a multi-faceted talent as painter, sculptor, 
theatre prop maker and repairer of musical instruments with 
a workshop at Digapahandi (in Ganjam district). Living in 
constant interaction with the art world, Dinanath's own 
career as a painter has included working in art institutions 
like the Bhubaneswar State Museum as Curator of Art and 
Crafts, along with a close friendship cultivated with dance 
gurus like late Debaprasad Das with whom he travelled 
widely to rural areas of Orissa watching and taking in loca! 
art forms. He was also closely involved in helping mount 
historic dance events like the first Mukteswar Festival in 
1984. Not surprisingly, atl this exposure has given him 
the breadth of vision, to look upon cdlance as something far 
more than a socio-political phenomenon. He regards dance 
as an “art-historical” discipline. Apart from its sensory 
value in a given context, the dance, for him, is “a text to 
be studied”. 


Nothing if not candid, the author draws attention to the 
peculiarities of Odissi. Unlike a tradition documented in 
texts, in its reinvented form, Odissi became a text in the 
hands of the gurus and the dancers. The time was ripe tor 
creating this new edifice. For with persons like 
Abanindranath Tagore. Gaganendranath Tagore and 
Nandalal Bose at Santiniketan and the great Rabindranath 
Tagore himself who as “a modernist with a profound sense 
of belonging to his land”, revivalist movements had 
become a part of the Freedom struggle. But the author raises 
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another crucial question. In a world where change is 
constant, to what extent can a restructured dance form, no 
matter how inspired by past motifs, make claims to being 
‘authentic’? Again, cautioning the reader against borrowed 
concepts like ‘classical’, his arguments conclude that 
Shastriva Nrutya is an elitist idea. He is more in agreement 
with Debaprasad’s idea of the dance evolving from a 
primitive state to temple precincts, passing through phases 
like Kalishi, Osakothi and Danda and finally culminating 
in the Mahari dance—the rest being history. Dinanath 
recollects his own boyhood memories of village theatre 
groups presenting Ramanataka, Prahalladanataka, 
Krishnalila and Radhapremalila, and he speaks of the 
Akhada as the older version of a village culture club 
engaged in imparting training to youngsters in music and 
dance. 


The book questions every premise on which the restructured 
form is built, like the very name Odissi, when the region it 
evolved in has other more historically associated names 
like Kalinga, Utkala, Koshala, Kangoda, Odra Desha etc. 
The author quotes from other scholars who have noted that 
Odissa is the name for Shiva in the Tantric text Odissa 
Tantra. Odissi gurus as we know swear by the Vaishnavite 
leanings of the form, built on the recognition of the 
supremacy of Lord Jagannatha, as the presiding deity of 
the state. Debaprasad Das alone amongst the founder gurus 
stuck to the anchor of the Saivite connections and the 
Tandava tone of his Odissi. 


Placing the deshi or regional element as the central aspect 
governing the identity of the art form, Dinanath considers 
Oriya literature inspiring the main thematic motifs and ideas 
for Odissi as the prime contributor to the dance. The author 
is cnitical of the preference for Sanskrit textual references 
(often newly coined) by scholars, as if to gain legitimacy 
for the dance. The obsession for establishing the Sanskritic 
link has led to absurdities like inserting later illustrations in 
old texts and citing these as material coeval with the text, 
proving the ‘antiquity of the style’. Such developments did 
not go unnoticed by trained eyes like that of Alice Boner 
who noticed at once that the illustrations were of a later 
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date. Dinanath quotes from writings of Kalicharan Patnaik 
about the old popular Oriya sayings and proverbs called 
Pahali on details of theory of the dance. Informative extracts 
from Kalicharan Patnaik’s book find mention like “Hatha 
Jouthi akhi seithi...” (‘Where the hand goes there the eyes 
go’ - Abhinaya Darpana) There is particular mention of 
the Abhinaya Darpana Prakasha, by Yadunath Simha 
Mahapatra, a Chieftain of the Tunga royal family in the 
erstwhile state of Tiginia (during first quarter of the 18® 
century). His translation of Sanskrit to Oriya with English 
references makes interesting reading. Guru Debaprasad 
who was firmly grounded on the regional linguistic base 
has mentioned several terms like Chira, Chaki, Lahunia, 
Parija, Sada dian, Kara dian etc. He considered the term 
Bhramari for pirouettes too artificial when the local term 
Bhaunri was more familiar. 


But one can hardly protest too strongly against the Sanskrit 
connections when history establishes the familiarity with 
Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda, the only text decreed by the ruler 
as suitable for rendering before the deity of Jagannatha. 
Oriya poetry while prolific shows the Jayadeva influence 
in many ways. 


The author's final argument for Sanskrit getting the upper 
hand is that the ‘Revivalists’ were keen on placing the 
recreated dance in relation to other dances, and here Sanskrit 
helped and as a result linguistic history was ignored. 


One cannot lose sight of the tact that linguistic states as 
existing today is a post-Independence concept and were 
not part of ancient or medieval India where dynasties ruled 
over areas where more than one language was spoken. So 
cross regional influences were the order of the day. The 
kingdom of Kalinga itself at its zenith encompassed a whole 
area stretching from the Godavari to the Ganga. 


Setting the record straight on Jayantika, always touted as a 
closely united endeavour, the author describes it us a less 
integrated effort than made out to be. Pankajcharan Das 
regarded as the Father of Odissi, resenting the fact that the 
Mahari dance, the true expression of Vaishnavite faith, had 
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not been looked at deep enough to contribute to the new 
effort, dissociated himself from Jayantika. Debaprasad Das 
was equally disenchanted. for the way the dance was 
emerging, did not meet with his vision of Odissi. Also for 
Dinanath. the overriding inspiration drawn from prominent 
sculptural representations of dance in temple architecture 
ignored the gamut of visual art traditions of Orissa (barring 
Patachitra, which received overwhelming attention), which 
could have provided rich ideas for the re-created dance 
edifice. There is a rich chapter in the book of references 
(with illustrations) from paintings, old manuscripts and 
Kavya texts, which abound in illustrations of postures like 
Mardala, Mugdha, Manini, Torana, Darpana, and 
Dalamualika. The textile traditions are another rich source 
for research. Quick fixes were sought according to the 
author like the sola pith Tahia worn by the dancer to-day, 
tactically linked with the flower decoration of Jagannath, 
instead of the Pushpaputa, mentioned in Abhinaya 
Chandrika’, and generally he feels that delving into details 
had been insufficient in the Jayantika effort. 


The book gives some insight into the historical links with 
the south of India, a fact that Revivalists deliberately wanted 
to play down for the reason that anything dakshini was out 
of the reckoning. According to Dinanath Pathy, the entire 
Sakhinata tradition had come to Orissa from the southern 
part of the kingdom of Kalinga, which was Telugu 
speaking. The tradition of boys dancing as sakhis in female 
attire began during the time of the Vijayanagar emperor 
Krishnadeva Raya (in the first quarter of the 16 century). 
The first Sakhinata presentation was in the royal court of 
the erstwhile princely state of Paralakhemundi, situated on 
the border between Orissa and Andhra Pradesh of to-day. 
The adjoining Srikakulam district in Andhra Pradesh is also 
bilingual. Specially mentioned in the book arc 
Sakhinatapila-s Lakshminarayana Patra and Harihar Panda 
of Ganjam district, both of who taught dance in the 
Annapurna Theatre, whose experiments presaged the 
revival. The entire Ganjam area even today has a blend of 
Oriya and Telugu speaking population. The kunja concept 
in Orissa’s Radhapremalila, and strong traditions like 
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Prahalladanataka, has undoubtedly come from the 
southern connection. 


Lord Jagannatha emerged as a cult figure and patron deity 
of this region during the time of Anantavarma Chodaganga 
who was the scion of a Eastern Ganga/Chola alliance, 
Rajasundari, the mother of Anantavarma Chodaganga, 
being the daughter of the Tanjore Chola emperor Vira 
Rajendra, the last of the Chola line. Given in marriage to 
the Ganga prince, there is inscriptional evidence pointing 
to dancers and musicians from the South being part of the 
dowry. There are other examples of East/South confluence 
in Srikakulam, which carries strong remnants of the old 
Kalinga Empire in its architectural representations, which 
resemble the temples in Orissa. A variant of the Pagati 
Vesham tradition of Andhra Pradesh can be found in 
Berhampur’'s Thakurani Jatra. Even Bandha nrutva of the 
Gortipua was attributed by Debaprasad to acrobatic 
traditions in the adjoining Telugu speaking areas. The 
Telengana (part of the land of the medieval Kakatiya of 
Warrangal) devadasi was also part of the Puri area. Much 
of the Odissi music, while distinctive in the regional flavour, 
had ragas more common to the Carnatic tradition like 
Mukhari, Mohanam, Kamodi, Bilahari, 
Shankarabharanam, Arabhi and so on. Linguistic and 
regional cultures in India intluenced one another and these 
influences, not sticking out like sore thumbs, were integrated 
into the local culture. The exaggerated concern for 
disowning whatever had come from other regions (if indeed 
one could separate out strands of a culture this way) is a 
post Independence development. 


Normally a dance form evolves with layers of intluence 
incorporated unconsciously into the form or even discarded 
as the case may be. But in the case of a consciously erected 
dance structure, historical factors were carefully and 
selectively considered. If certain art strains were kept out 
as alien, it was part of the strategy to create a dance, which 
was totally based on the ‘Orissan’ identity as distinct trom 
all other regional strains. The author may have had his 
reservations about this approach where traditions like 
consistently Prahatladanataka with its vitality were ignored 
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by the revivalists. But the effort, so swayed by the Puri 
area influence, could not have functioned in any other way. 


Etymology of the term Mahari makes interesting reading. 
There is a wealth of detail on the chapter on costume with 
the individual costuming preferences of important gurus 
and dancers mentioned. In the final analysis, costuming is 
a matter of individual taste and preferences operating within 
the imperative to stick to the regional textiles. That the 
(recent) outcry of some in Orissa against the Odhaniless 
torso, as sported by the dancers of Malaysia under Ramli 
Ibrahim, was just prompted by a con: ination of misguided 
enthusiasm and power politics in dance and had little to do 
with ‘tradition’ was clear. 


There is a lot of materia! on the earliest scattered happenings 
in dance leading to the revivalist movement, with 
personalities like Kalicharan Patnaik, Durlabh Chandra 
Singh, Dayal Sharan, Chandrasekhar Patnaik, Ramachandra 
Mahapatra (guru of Harekrushna Behera) and so on. But 
for the pioneering work of these catalysts, the later work in 
Annapurna Theatres leading finally to Jayantika would not 
have happened. There is a fund of detail on dance 
choreography and the place of contemporary creativity in 
a fast changing world. Examples of original work with some 
beautiful photographs places Odissi in the contemporary 
world context. That a dance form cannot rest on its laurels 
by touting the past all the time has been made clear. 
Creation within a disciplined format has to be the motto. 
The study spans from the International School of Theatre 
Anthropology in Copenhagen with experiments of Odissi 
interacting with world disciplines conducted under Theatre 
expert Eugenie Barba to the explorations by contemporary 
dancers’ innovative attempts. 


Myriad extracts from several old books and articles, 
anecdotes, and amusing bits of backroom manoeuvring 
and jostling dot the book making it most readable. Some 
of which may not be taken for granted in Odissi. 


Leela Venkataraman 
Dance Critic and Author of Indian Classical Dance: 
Tradition in Transition 
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A Most Welcome and Timely 
Publication: 
Rethinking Odissi 


Dear Dinanath-ji, 
What a pleasant surprise! 


On arrival from Toronto, Canada, I received a packet 
containing your manuscript of Rethinking Odissi book. 
There was no covering letter, but the moment I started 
reading first few lines, I knew here was a book which was 
refreshing in its outlook, the agenda, had no nonsense 
attitude with a genuine desire to examine the various issues 
contemporary Odissi dance has been facing. In one word 
the book is ‘unputdownable’ once you start reading it. 
Hearty congratulations! I must confess that I felt envious 
of you Dinanath-ji. I wish I had raised these issues, which 
you have raised. There are several ‘sacred cows’, which 
you have ‘taken by horns’! And no wonder the book has 
become one of the most ‘up to date’ discourse on Odissi 
dance. With your vast experience, in different capacities 
from your childhood, acquaintance with the traditional 
performing and plastic arts, in particular painting, with 
several opportunities which came your way, you have 
articulated the issues which demand attention, and which 
were so far ‘pushed under the carpet’. 


Odissi has come a long way today from its early re- 
emergence, reconstruction and acceptance/recognition as 
a classical dance form. At any given point in time, one can 
find Odissi dancers within India and abroad performing in 
any metropolitan city, a small town or in an international 
dance festival. Through ICCR, or private sponsorship or 
even on their own, the Odissi dancers and musicians either 
as a dance troupe or as a solo dancer, with the 
accompanying musicians are found to be travelling abroad. 


Dancers whose disciples are in as far-flung places from St. 
Petersburgh (Leningrad) to Alaska, from Cape Town to 
XxX 
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Kolkata, from Mumbai to Melbourne, from Venezuela to 
Venice, from New York to New Delhi, from Kuala Lumpur 
to Kashi (Varanasi) are performing, practicing, conducting 
workshops, or are busy training young acolytes. 


This popularity of Odissi is also a result of Indian diaspora, 
the immigrants who have settled abroad and who are 
anxious to keep their links with Indian culture, through 
the expressions of culture like classical and folk dance 
forms and music. To take an example, which is relevant 
when the present 3rd International Odissi Dance 
Conference and Festival are held in Bhubaneswar, Orissa. 


Two major international conferences were held in 
Washington D.C., the capital of America, thanks to the 
initiative taken by an Oriya gentleman Pratap Das, who 
showed courage to gather the like-minded enthusiastic 
Oriyas and others, the key persons in the Government, the 
then Ambassador Lalit Mansingh and others, who saw to 
it that an international conference is held in Washington, 
where already dancers like Chitra Krishnamurty, Sukanya 
Mukherjee, to name just two, are already practicing, 
performing Odissi dance and are training young children, 
born in USA. They are able to sustain the interest of the 
21st century audience. 


Guru Kelucharan Mahapatra and his several disciples, 
including Minati Mishra, Kumkum Mohanty, Sonal 
Mansingh, Madhavi Mudgal and many along with other 
gurus, scholars, dance historians and critics had converged 
at Washington in the year 2,000. 


After two international conferences held at an interval of 
three years in Washington, the 3rd International Odissi 
Dance Festival and Conference are held in Bhubaneswar, 
the Capital of Orissa. And on this occasion, Rethinking 
Odissi and Odissi -3, are the two most welcome publications 
which have been brought out. 


Rethinking Odissi by Dinanath Pathy is a no-nonsense, 
refreshingly frank and no- holds- barred book to appear 
recently on the scene. It is necessary that the dancers, the 
gurus and the critics give a serious thought to Dinanath 
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Pathy-ji’s suggestions, alternatives he has suggested and 
take ODISSI to greater heights. 


My hearty congratulations to you Dinanath-ji. 
Your admirer 


Sunil Kothari 

94, Asiad Village, New Delhi 110049 India 
Mobile +91 98107 48029 

Phone (011) 26498823 

Fax (011) 26857009 


New Delhi, 10th January, 2007 


Dr Sunil Kothari, Padma Shri is a leading authority on Indian 
classical dance forms, with more than 12 authoritative volumes, 
including Odissi; Indian Classical Dance Art, (Marg) Publications, 
Mumbai. He has played an important role in the revival of Odissi 
dance. For the past 40 years, by regularly visiting Orissa for 
continuous updating the facts and writing about it in not only within 
India, but also abroad. 


Dr. Kothari kindly offered to write a few lines of his personal response 
and observations on Rethinking Odissi, after its first printing released 
on 26th December, 2006 at Bhubaneswar. His suggestions as 
appropriate and relevant will be incorporated in later editions. 
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Preface 


This study does not offer any didactic model: it aims to 
understand Odissi dance at the advent of the 21st century 
and also in the context of other arts and traditions that are 
equally relevant to Orissan culture. It offers a cultural 
discourse that is central to the development of Odissi since 
late 1950s. The various questions raised in this book have 
ultimately shaped our knowledge of this dance form. Odissi 
dance, like other related facets of our tradition and culture, 
is not static and any prescriptive model will therefore 
become redundant in course of time. No prayoga, system 
or frame-work is foolproof and nor can it resist changes 
and modifications. Cultural values, the resultant ethics 
and ac sthetics keep on changing under dynamic social 
cond:* 3ns and we therefore hope that Odissi dance will 

~wed not as an isolated phenomenon but as a product 
vu. 1 new global situation and in relation to a regional 
identity embedded within an empirical geography. The 
dance, in spite of the changes, will transmit residual values 
and continue to function as a representational cultural 
signifier of Orissa and its people. In tuture, Odissi, enriched 
by new technology, choreography and an innovative 
structured repertoire will be able to release itself from the 
pulls of nostalgia and re-emerge as the contemporary 
version of Orissan tradition and culture. This will go on 
enriching the identity not only of the dance but also of 
Orissan culture in general. 


Attempts to categorise Odissi dance present difficulties. Is 
it traditional and classical at the same time or was it u 
traditional form at the beginning and did it assume a 
classical identity later ? Much energy in the fifties of the 
past century was devoted to attaining classical status for 
Odissi, because in some form or the other the dance was 
an integral part of our tradition of performing arts. The 


Guru Pankujcharun Das, the first 
nntong the famous tno’ of Odisst. 
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Guru Kelucharan Mahapatra who 
became y legend in his life time 


Guru Debaprasad Das, who ficst took 
Odissi to a global audience outside 
the country 


term classical is an imposed Western category, and it is an 
irony that we now understand and evaluate our dance in 
the light of an alien model. In fact, we are following a 
global trend. Tradition is usually understood in opposition 
to the modern and the classical is opposed to folk and the 
tribal. Odissi dance today is a product of our times, quite 
contemporary in its aspirations and, therefore, it is modern. 
With no intention of hurting traditionalists, I would like to 
describe present- day Odissi as both traditional and modem. 
Viewed from this perspective, the traditional is as much a 
reality as the modern. Such a premise enables one to grasp 
the contemporary by travelling back and forth within the 
conceptual framework of the dance. Sacrosancy is, 
therefore, a nostalgic throwback and the concern with 
purity tends to obscure the truth. In the Indian way of life, 
pre-history, proto history and the future co-exist. So it is 
not ‘either-or* but ‘both at the same time’ that should define 
our approach to the evolution of Odissi. Culturally 
speaking, in a multilingual and multicultural country, there 
is no single tradition but several traditions operating at 
different levels of intensity existing individually and in 
unison within a federal fold. Wise men (as well as women) 
in contemporary societies do not feel shocked seeing a 
tradition change and transform itself. 


My problem was to define ‘authenticity’ in relation to 
dance, authenticity in our cultural milieu and authenticity 
in the dance parlance. It would be sheer folly to define 
authenticity arbitranly and present it as an absolute category 
in the Indian cultural scenario. Probably nothing we 
consider might be authentic, not even authenticity itself. 
Think of an authentic Brahmin, a Hindu, a Muslim or a 
Christian in India. The process of assimilation and synthesis 
is so active in the social sphere and in its cultural expression 
in art form that the ingredients of ‘authenticity’ keep 
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changing. The truth is when a lost tradition is revived, 
reconstructed, branded and packaged as a viable product, 
the consumer's tendency is to look at its label and its make. 
All those that are marked ‘authentic’ are accepted as 
authentic and the rest taken to be adulterated. Every societal 
position and cultural value is relative. When we talk of a 
specific dance form, as a cultural manifestation it is only 
contextually authentic. The day we took the dance out of 
its habitat, the temple, segregated in its intrinsically ritualistic 
ambience, restructured it and put it on a stage for public 
consumption giving it a price tag, it became inauthentic. It 
amounts to sacrilege to the temple tradition. In our anxiety 
to promote cultural values in contemporary society, we 
almost spoiled a traditiona! value. But those who 
successfully carried out their mission were considered 
heroes in a civilized modern democratic state, A London 
court a few years back ordered a Chola Natraj bronze 
returned to India and it was reconsecrated in the same 
temple from where it had been removed (stolen), because 
the bronze was not made for the museum but it authentically 
belonged to the temple. Therefore authenticity in dance 
consists in how it is perceived and interpreted and not in 
how it has been held authentic. 


Another tendency in the performing art world manifests 
itself in seeking solace ina written text, preferably written 
in Sansknit. If a text on dance happens to be ancient, it 
lends the dance an aura of antiquity. Ironically, most of the 
dance texts are not ancient but belong to the mediaeval 
period. We are not attempting to undermine the textual 
tradition, relating to Odissi dance, we only express our 
dissatisfaction with the way these texts are used. 
Interpretation always depends on the wisdom and vision 
of the interpreter, and this is a slippery terrain. A flower 
decoration on the head of an Odissi dancer was termed as 


Guru Mayadhara Raut who still 
heads Jayantuka in New Delhi. 


Priyambada Mohanty performed 
Odissi with Dhirendranath Patnaik 
in New Delhi in1954. 
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Sanjukta Mishra (Panigrahi) 
danced at Childrens’ Little 
Theatre, Calcutta in 1953. 


puspa chuda in Abhinaya Chandrika. Since it was neither 
specifically explained nor was the literary evidence 
supported by an illustration, we replaced it with a solapith 
decoration called tahia and tactically linked it to the flower 
decoration of Lord Jagannatha, which was accepted without 
any public resentment. Abhinaya Chandrika also talks of 
a dancer's sari, its length and colour. But an Odissi dancer 
today does not put on a sari but a stitched four-piece dress. 
When we discuss Odissi costume, we always fall back on 
the text as our source of evidence. Texts were written not 
to guide a dancer, but to document a dance tradition 
prevailing at the time. A few chauvinists, who were aware 
of this reality and necessity, created and illustrated texts. 
We questioned their intentions and labelled them antisocial 
although they were trying to assemble evidence in support 
of a textual tradition. At times the dance and at other the 
text was faked. With text or no text, in the arena of dance, 
we are constantly faking. fooling ourselves in the name of 
viability. 

Priyambada Mohanty's Odissi dance recital at the Inter- 
University Youth Festival, New Delhi in 1954 under the 
stewardship of Debaprasad Das, Sanjukta Mishra’s debut 
performance in Calcutta as a budding prodigy in 1953, 
Minati Das’s performance in a film in 1952 under the 
stewardship of Kalicharan Patnaik or professional 
Bharatanatyam dancer Miss India 52's performances in 
the Talkatora Stadium, New Delhi or Guru Debaprasad 
himself giving a recital in a dance-drama Manini also at 
New Delhi in 1958-—all these have now become texts. 
These are no mere incidents in our contemporary dance 
history, but textual evidence in the light of which a dance 
form that was languishing as a visual memory came to be 
recognised as Odissi. 
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Keeping a reinvented dance form alive for fifty years in a 
tropical country like India, more so in Orissa, annually 
visited by floods and famines is a remarkable feat. The 
dance itself has become a text in the hands of gurus and 
dancers, and they interpret it in the way they choose. We 
are therefore free to interpret this dance text as a cultural 
statement ignoring certain earlier inputs such as amishra 
Odissi, pre-Jayantika aberrations (Patnaik 1955) or its 
contemporary readings, rereadings, the emerging 
idiosyncracies and eccentricities associated with today’s 
mishra Odissi. The categories of amishra (pre 1956) and 
mishra (post 1956), their interdependence and 
interrelatedness need to be studied afresh in order to 
understand important omissions and commissions. Now, 
the question is, could we still retain or imbibe some of 
amishra Odissi’s still valued elements to make our mishra 
Odissi more authentic or should those elements be 
completely left out because Jayantika has given it the ISI 
mark ? Hopefully, this is not the task of only theoreticians, 
but of gurus and dancers as well. But will the gurus and 
dancers find the time to ponder over this academic problem 
at a time when they are riding high on the wave of 
popularity ? I am particularly interested in finding out what 
Jayanti Nanda did as a dancer at Vigyan Bhawan, New 
Delhi when Kalicharan Patnaik was reading a paper on 
Odissi to convince a national audience of its classicism in 
1957. I am interested to know how (and also why) a bearded 
Gujarati gentleman, Babulal Doshi made promoting Orissan 
performing arts his life's mission and how promotion of 
Odissi became an obsession with him, and how the Odissi 
guru, Kelucharan Mahapatra, intelligently and diligently 
picked up fragments and build them up into a most viable 
dance-art-form cutting across all cultural divides and 
overshadowing his seniors and contemporaries. It would 
also be interesting to understand how Guru Kelucharan 
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Indrani, the first non-Oriyva dancer, 
who mude Oxdissi famous world over 
in 1950s. 


Minati Mishru performed Odissi in 
Chennai in 1952. 
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1. Though Odissi has blossomed and 
spread a thousand petals over these 
last few years, some unfortunate 
trends have crept in which have 
marred its intrinsic appeal. There is 
an undue and quite unnecessary 
emphasis on spced. Why ? Orissi is 
not Kathak. which is devoid of the 
rounded lines and the sculpturesque 
postures of Odissi, a feature that 
necessarily calls for a slower and 
mellower tempo. Grace is giving way 
to uncalled for jerkiness. x x x 


Finally with the influx of movie stars 
into the arena, which is replete with 
its inherent sensuousness, subtle 
eroticism and immense scope for 
romantic Abhinaya which 
automatically, and unfortunately, 
draws those who are unable to 
interpret its “chaste coquetry” with 
its innate devotional core, and reduce 
it to an exaggerated exposition, one 
fears that, very soon this art will also 
be reduced to filmy dance with its 
“Jhatak Matak” and pelvic thrusts. 


(Ritha Devi, attendance 2005 : 51) 


became a legend in his life-time. Contemporary socio- 
political history of Odissi is more fascinating than its 
tripataka, ardhapataka hand gestures and charis and 
bhaunris repeated mechanically. I am trying to capture the 
artistic nuances of the dance and its authoritative voices. 


In spite of its major failures in terms of aesthetics, artistic 
sensitivity and quality, Odissi has made its presence felt in 
a spectacular way and has achieved tremendous growth!'. 
Odissi is now danced by members of an international 
community which is multilingual, multireligious and 
multicultural and is watched, appreciated and patronised 
by an equally impressive global audience. Odissi has come 
to symbolise Oriya cultural identity. Some Oriyas think 
that even a slight change in its present status, even in the 
way it is visually presented would affect their attempts to 
sell Odissi as a commodity adversely. But a slow but 
inevitable change is beginning to overtake the dance form; 
something similar has happened to mass-produced Orissan 
handicrafts. Odissi dance has become dull and repetitive. 
Barring a very few, most of those who perform this dance 
are below average and most of the Odissi dancers create 
what can be called visual pollution. Quality and populism 
rarely go hand in hand. Many art forms have lost their steam 
by becoming mass- oriented. Therefore, the time has come 
to sound a note of caution, and to rethink Odissi. 


All the front-ranking gurus are gone. Out of the four 
pillars(?) on which the reconstructed edifice of the dance 
stood proudly, three have already collapsed. Although Guru 
Mayadhar Raut said he was a Vaishnava and not in favour 
of tandavas (Rudra tandava}, he alone was doing 
Ajeikapada Bhairava dance without knowing it. The senior 
students who are now elevated to the status of gurus have 
to shoulder enormous responsibilities. But dancers have 
an advantage over writers and painters. Whatever the 
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writers write and whatever the painters paint and sculptors 
sculpt are evidence which can be judged by posterity. A 
dancer, for example, dances dashavatara a hundred, or 
may be a thousand times, but neither s/he nor the audience 
normally keep a visual record of the performances, which 
are remembered as excellent, enchanting, lyrical and 
graceful. Mere multiplication does not enhance quality; on 
the contrary, quality loses its sheen through multiplication. 
Normally, senior dancers and gurus are a highflying lot 
and hardly devote any time to nurturing their art. 


In Orissa, it is difficult to encounter a guru who is adept at 
dance performance, dance tradition, dance choreography 
and dance academics’. Perhaps fourth generation dancers 
were able to rise to this level, of course, only as a result of 
the devotion and commitment of the first generation gurus 
and dancers. The guru-kula system in Orissa has no 
antiquity. None of the gurus who achieved international 
fame came from traditional dance families except Guru 
Pankajcharan, who was bom into a Puri mahari family. A 
guru’s sons, daughters and daughters-in-law might start a 
dance lineage. However much we may brag, we do not 
have a Kalakshetra, a Kalaumandala or a Nrityagram in 
Orissa even though these institutions have now lost their 
effectiveness. Our Odissi is not rooted in the Sanskritic 
tradition like Kuttiyatam, nor do we have traditional dance 
villages of yore like those belonging to Kuchipudi in 
Andhra Pradesh. Our akhada tradition is in peril and the 
dance structure that was part of a societal reality lies 
shattered. Maharis no more dance in the Jagannatha temple 
at Puri, and nobody has taken care to rear sakhinata groups 
in South Orissa. At best, we could talk of institutions such 
as Cuttack Kala Vikash Kendra, National Music 
Association, Utkal Sangeet Samaj, Utkal Nrutya Sangeet 
Natyakala Parishad, Orissa Sangeet Natak Akademi and 


2.Ritha Devi has a different story to 
tell. She considers Orissa Dance 
Academy an institution that imparts 
teaching in the ancient tradition of 
Gurukula Parampara. The training 
period extends over eight years, at 
the end of which the student emerges 
honed and polished like a brilliant 
gem, knowledgeable in every aspect 
of the dance, both theoretical and 
practical. x x x 


The basic objectives of this much 
respected institution are two-fold, to 
stall the decline of the inherent purity 
and sanctity of the style, and 
secondly, to enrich its repertoire with 
tresh new chorcography, which is 
yet based un indigenous Orissan 
culture, and keeps its basic character 
unsullied. (attendance 2005 © 53) 
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Protima Bedi at Yoga Cenue, Nrityagram 
Entrance, Nrityagram , Photo : Lynne Femandez 2006 


Durgacharana Ranbir and Bijayini Satpathy, the disciple of Protima Gauni Bedi from Nntyagram. 
All four are at the zenith of their careers. 


The book Kunst und Kultur in 
Nourdost Indien was part of the 
Orissa Exhibition Project at the 
Museum Rietberg. This was edited 
by Eberhard Fischer, Situkant 
Mahapatra and Dinanath Pathy. 


Utkal Sangeet Mahavidyalaya, which were instrumental 
in promoting Odissi. 


The unique opportunity that was given to Odissi dancers 
and their dance world in the shape of an institution called 
Odissi Research Centre two decades back was squandered 
due to its founder's lack of farsightedness and vision. | 
find it difficult to accept the idea that a Research Centre 
does not have a library, where one could read and refer to 
books on dance! What thoughtless utilisation of space ! 
There is no scope for dance criticism and theoretical and 
conceptual understanding. Odissi dance lacks an 
intellectual element. This opinion might be hard to digest, 
but it is true. 


Whenever 1 watch a great Bharatnatyam dancer like 
Malavika Sarukkai performing, the vision of Sanjukta 
Panigrahi rises before me. The prima donna of Odissi is 
gone leaving a void in the dance world and I do not see 
any possibility of anyone replacing her in the near future 
simply because the dancers today do not have the required 
intensity’. | remember how Eberhard Fischer, then Director 
of the Museum Rietberg had conceptualised an exhibition 
on art and culture of Orissa in 1980 placing Sanjukta at the 
centre. She was the marma vindu, the focal point of the 
presentation, all other cultural manifestations like sculpture, 
pata painting, palm-leaf manuscripts, textiles, jewellery as 
emanating from. her and weaving a cultural web. 1 was 
involved in this project and our book Kunst und Kultur in 
Nordost Indien was the outcome of this project. 1 have 
never come across a fascinating exhibition concept like 
this with Odissi dance at the centre anywhere else in the 
world. This theoretical concept was much in line with the 
ideas of Alice Boner (Principles vf Composition in Hindu 
Sculpture, 1990) and Kapila Vatsyayan (The Square and 
The Circle of the Indian Arts 1997) but the presentation 
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offered no scope for further elaboration . 1 also fondly 
remember the book Gita Will Become a Duncer (jointly 
conceived and authored by Eberhard and Barbara Fischer 
and illustrated by me and published by UNICEF, New 
York 1986), which was translated into several Indian and 
foreign languages and distributed among a wider 
readership. That was a book meant for the children of the 
world, and a song in the book (a short three-lined triplet) 
Neli panire machha khelere manamaujare. Kintu sapa 
padmapakhare machha dharivare. Bagulinani basichhi 
gachhe Sapa dharivare. It was composed, music notated 
by Raghunath Panigrahi and danced to by Sanjukta with 
mudra gestures. This is an indication that Odissi could be 
danced to music other than Sanskrit and Oniya songs written 
by mediaeval poets. It has now become something of a 
fashion to dance Odissi to contemporary compositions, but 
earlier Sanjukta and Sonal had experimented with such 
deviations. 


1 am a painter. 1 am also committed to literary arts (like 
creative writing) and I have therefore viewed Odissi dance 
not as an exclusive category but an integral part of our 
culture and creative process. The colours a dance 
performance displays are the colours of paintings I paint, 
and the posture a dancer strikes on the stage is chiselled 
out of stones on a temple wall. The songs are danced to 
support expressions and lend meaning to movements. This 
is literature and is in fact known as sahitya, an accepted 
term in dance criticism, As an artist I like to view dance as 
a piece of painting, sculpture, a poem or a recreated fiction. 
For me, dance is not a context having sensory value but a 
text to be studied both aus a socio-political phenomenon 
and art-historical discipline. The visual propensity of the 
Odissi dance should never be ignored. Our primary 
approach to dance should, therefore, resemble the 
admiration we feel for a chiselled reality and then only 
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Alice Boner’s Concept of principles 
of composition, with marma vind. 
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Prahallada performing. Photo 2000) 


Narendrapur Kalu Vikasha Kendmu 
artists doing rehearsal under the 
direction of Guru Bhagaban Sahoo. 
Photo Eberhard Fischer 1980. 


would we be able to savour it at a subsequent stage of our 
internalization while watching a dance. 


A few pieces of information about myself should be in 
order here. I started my art career as a theatre-curtain painter 
and a make-up boy in the early fifties of the past century. I 
have travelled extensively in Orissa, particularly in South 
Orissa, and the adjoining villages and towns in Andhra 
Pradesh in the company of my elder brother, Lokanath 
Pathy. Lokanath, painter, sculptor, theatre prop-maker, 
musical instruments repairer; all rolled into one, had a 
workshop in our ancestral village, Digapahandi 
(Badakhemundi or Khemundi gada of Ganga Kings to 
which Maheshwar Mahapatra, author of Abhinaya 
Chandrika belonged). The workshop, popularly known 
as Charukala Mandira (Temple of Fine Arts), produced 
Nrusingha masks for Prahalladanataka and Ramayana 
masks for Ramanataka, headgears, crowns and other kinds 
of costumes and props for theatre groups. We had locally 
manufactured a magic lantern and, before a play began, 
we projected slides on to a screen to accentuate its visual 
context. We were so involved with theatre that the theatre 
artists had accepted us as part of their fraternity. The memory 
of how we used to arrive in a village early in the afternoon 
transporting props on a bullock cart and petromax day-lights 
cared on heads of daily labourers is still very fresh. Our 
arrival in the village used to cause great excitement and the 
whole village would be in ferment, women staring at the 
pretty young boys wearing long hair over their shoulders, 
rings on their earlobes and necklaces around their necks. 
Almost every traditional village had an akhada (sometimes 
more than one) to which the village theatre group was 
attached. They staged plays on several themes and styles, 
like Ramanataka, Prahalladanataka, Krishnalila and 
Radhapremalila. My visits to and association with theatre 
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groups made me aware of the dance structure (nata panjara). 
Several stories relating to sakhinata boys eloping or being 
kidnapped were doing the rounds in villages provided 
amusement to youngsters and were frowned upon by 
conservative elders. Akhada was the older version of a 
present-day culture centre in a village that bred singers, 
dancers, artists, poets, palm- leaf scribes and creative people 
of all kinds. I remember village Mathura next to the mural 
site of Buguda Viranchi Narayan, that was a throbbing centre 
of sakhinata groups and traditional chitrakaras: Maharanas, 
Mahapatras, and Kansari bell-metal workers. The sakhinata 
groups of Agajhola, Belaguntha, Ambapua, Patadhara. 
Kathachira, Sabulia, Randha, Golia, Kholakhali, Hatioto, 
Badangi, Pudamari, Rajanpalli, Gudiali, Sachina, Duanapalli, 
Kushapalli, Barasingi and Choudhury Trikarapada are still 
very active. In a sense, theatre has become a part of me. 
Dillip Kumar Tripathy in a seminal work, shows how 
parallel practices of visual and performing arts exist in South 
Orissa. However, the Jayantika group did not take 
cognizance of sakhinata tradition in their research into and 
reconstruction of Odissi. 


I had no idea about the Odissi dance form till 1 reached 
Bhubaneswar in the early sixties. I remember an 
embarrassing situation concerning an Odissi dance 
performance in the Bhubaneswar Central School, where I 
was then an Art Teacher. On the occasion of the 
inauguration of the new building of the school in Unit-IX, 
I had included an Odissi recital in the agenda. V. K. R. V. 
Rao, the then Minister of Education, Government of India 
was the chief guest and the Governor of Orissa Dr. 
Saukatullah Shah Ansari was presiding over the function. 
The chief guest had to rush through the programme and 
the Principal of the School, therefore, cancelled the Odissi 
recital. The girl who was to perform the dance came 
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Radhapremalila. Blianjanagar 
Siukhinata, Bhanjanagar: 
Photo 2000. 


The Author und the Odissi dancer 
in Bhubaneswar Central School 
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Folder for a Dunce recital in the 
Lingaraju temple complex, 
Bhubaneswar 1984. Designed by 
Dinanath Pathy. 


weeping to me and to comfort her, I asked her to apply 
tika on the guests’ heads when they would come for the 
inauguration of the stone plaque. This was done and the 
girl was pacified and I was apparently saved because the 
girl happened to be a relation of the then State Education 
Minister. But the ordeal was not over for me. A few days 
later, I got a memo from the Governor's office to explain, 
why I had asked the girl to apply a tika on the Governor, 
who was a Muslim. I wondered whether or not a Muslim 
Governor enjoyed a Hindu Odissi dance recital in a secular 
democratic country. About forty years after this silly 
incident, as the President of the Orissa Lalit Kala Akademi 
1 collaborated with Sangeet Natak and Sahitya Akademi 
of Orissa to present Ramli Ibrahim, the Malaysian dancer 
at Rabindra Mandap, Bhubaneswar (September 2005). 
Strangely enough, I received a few anonymous telephone 
calls asking me to desist from my attempt to sponsor a 
Muslim Odissi dancer. This did not bother me but the 
thought that the mindset of a few Oniyas had not changed 
even after the passage of half a century made me feel 
extremely sad. 


When 1 joined the Orissa State Museum in 1972 as Curator, 
Art and Crafts , my association with Odissi became intimate. 
Dhirendranath Patnaik, who had just published the revised 
and full text of his book Odissi Dance (1971) was my 
colleague in the Sangeet Natak Akademi. Other triends, 
the Principal of the Utkal Sangeet Mahavidyalaya, Dr. 
Minati Mishra, great gurus like Pankajcharan Das and 
Debaprasad Das were teaching at the college. Debaprasad 
and 1 often used to meet to exchange views. When we 
formed a group called Orissa Cultural Forum to research 
various aspects of Orissan culture and publish books. 
Debaprasad joined the group and contributed chapters on 
Odissi dance. On full-moon evenings every month we used 
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First multicoloured poster designed by Dinanath Pathy and published by Orissa Tourism Development 
Corporation,1980. 
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to assemble in the premises of the Kedar Gauri temple, 
Bhubaneswar, to interact on various issues including 
Odissi. It was here that the idea of performing Odissi in 
Kedar Gauri and Lingaraja temple took shape. Debaprasad 
Das shared our aim to relate Odissi again to temples. We 
implemented our project in a symbolic way without much 
fanfare before others could think of organising such a 
performance in Orissa. Later, in 1984, the first Mukteswara 
Odissi Dance festival was organized due to the initiative 
of Subas Pani, the then Director of Culture, Goverment 
of Orissa. The Orissa State Museum was involved in the 
infrastructure building and the occasion was the celebration 
of the golden jubilee of the State Museum. As the Principal 
of the newly found B.K, College of Art and Crafts, I was 
the visualiser for the golden jubilee celebration and the 
Mukteswara Odissi Dance Festival and designed posters, 
brochures and other publicity matenials. 


In subsequent years, the venue of the festival was shifted 
to Konark, and a handicrafts fair was added to the festival. 
I remember spending several nights in the casuriana forests 
on the Konark beach planning and preparing for the 
festival. My earlier stint in the Orissa Tourism Development 
Corporation led to my involvement again in organizing 
festivals. 1 was asked to design logos, write texts and 
produce publicity material. The poster featuring Sanjukta 
Panigrahi that 1 had brought out was probably the first 
multicoloured poster in Orissa. D. N. Padhi, the then 
Managing Director of the Orissa Tourism Development 
Corporation, had taken the initiative in this regard. Once 
or twice I had been appointed Director of the festival at 
Konark linking dance and crafts. The huge crafts complex 
we had initially planned at the initiative of R.K. Bhujabal. 
the then Secretary of Culture and Tourism Department, 
did not materialise even though it had the blessings of late 
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Mukteswara Dance Festival booklet 
produced at BK College of Ant and 
Craft. Bhubaneswar ind Printed at 
Graftek Press, Bhubaneswar. 


Logo of Golden Jubilee Celebrations 
designed by Dinanath Pathy for the 
Orissa State Musuem, 1984 with 
dancing figures on an cight petalled 
lotus taken from the Somanath 
Temple near Bhubaneswar. 
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Ajay Samant, a student of B.K. College 
of Art and Crafts, Bhubaneswar 
performing Odissi. 


Shilalipi Parida, a student of Rajdhani 
College, Bhubaneswar performing 
Odissi. 


Netrostava Das with the citation and the 
Principal Pathy standing. 

Gopinath Mohanty, the literary icon of 
20" century Orissa speaking on the 
occasion. 


Celebration of the Birth Centenary of Late Alice Boner at the B.K. College of Art and Crafts in the year 1989. 
Dinanath Pathy choreographed the Nayika Bheda as depicted in the Shilpa Prakasha, (ed. Alice Boner and 
Sadashiva Rath Sarma). Ajay Samant, a student of the sculpture department and Shilalipi Parida, a student of 
Rajdhuni College, Bhubaneswar rendered the choreograph in Odissi. Netrostava Das, a traditional sthapati 
from Mathura in Ganjam disuict was honoured. The idea behind the presentation was to relate text, sculpture, 
dance and literature to bring out the essence of Alice Boner's work. 
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Logo and the booklet Jor the Konark Festival, 1993 were designed and 
printed by Dinanath Pathy in New Delhi. This Jogo now is no more in 
use. 

A scene from Interfacing performance at Rabindra Mandap. 
Bhubaneswar. 1998 directed by Guru Gajendra Kumar Panda. 


Pupul Jayakar, who was the 
author of the Single Window 
Committee for the 
development of Orissan 
Culture. 


A unique opportunity came to 
me when Pandit Nilamani 
Mishra, Curator of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Orissa State 
Museum, Guru Debaprasad 
Das and I got senior 
fellowships from the 
Government of India to work 
in our respective research 
fields. Kapila Vatsyayan who 
was then serving the Ministry 
of Culture, advised me to 
work with Debaprasad and 
translate into English whatever 
he wrote and send it as a report 
to her. Debaprasad and I 
travelled extensively in South 
Orissa visiting akhadas, and 
interacting with theatre groups. 
This gave me an opportunity 
to find out what he thought 
about Odissi as a dance form. 
A lot of fascinating stories on 
Indrani, his several visits to 
foreign countries with her 
were quite revealing. 
Information on the roles played 
by them in introducing Odissi 
to a world audience was 


equally valuable. I had then requested Debaprasad to 
document his contribution, but he suddenly passed away 
and a mine of valuable information was lost. 


I was treated like a family member in Sanjukta and 
Raghunath Panigrahi’s family. I frequented their house on 
the Lewis Road near Brahmeswar temple. B.K. College, 
where I was working, was located next to her house and 
she inaugurated the first lectures at my college with 
Raghunath'’s singing. It was a glory and an honour. The 
rhythmic sounds of ghoongur and the beats of pakhawaj 
accompanied lectures in the classroom. The sound 
emanated from her dance hall. The privilege was unique 
indeed. Even after she had shifted to her house near the 
railway station, I kept visiting her regularly. What a 
dedicated Odissi dancer she was! Her dance art was superb, 
unrivalled, and she singlehandedly worked to place Odissi 
on the world map after Indrani and she gave an identity to 
Odissi and Orissa. Alas, Orissa lost her too soon and the 
loss is irreparable. I doubt whether Orissa would ever 
produce a dancer of her caliber, stamina and artistry in near 
future. 


I know Guru Gajendra Kumar Panda who as a young boy 
learned Odissi from his master Debaprasad Das. Gajendra 
rose to become a noted dancer and guru, and he has the 
mind of his master. We have staged two choreographies, 
he as the director and I supporting his vision of a new 
composition. We tried to give Debaprasad’s concept a 
concrete shape : Odissi evolving from a primitive state to 
the temple precincts passing through folk forms like Kalishi, 
Osakothi and Danda and finally culminating in mahari. 
The presentation was made in Debaprasad's style but the 
performance was dedicated to the memory of Sanjukta 
Panigrahi. This performance was titled ‘Intertacing’. It 
was first performed at Rabindra Mandap, Bhubaneswar, 
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Sanjukta Panigrahi in Swiss Air 
Guzerte July 1985 


Children's Book on Odissi Dance 
published hy UNICEF, New 
York. (Page 201 


Notation of a puem with hand 


gestures to help school children to 
dance Odissi. (Page 20) 
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Late Guru Kelucharan Mahapatra 
opened the Bhimeswara Dance 
Festival. He placed a Natraj on the 
stage since the festival was dedicated 
to Shiva. 


Ileana Citaristi in the first 
Bhimeswara Dance Festival 1999. 


Srinivas Satpathy playing Mute in the 
first Bhimeswara Dance Festival 1999. 


in 1998 and was repeated at Habitat Centre, New Delhi. 
Our second joint choreography Gangavatarana was 
performed in the Bhimeswara Dance Festival in 
Bhubaneswar. After I settled in Bhimatangi area I designed 
a unique dance festival in Bhubaneswar (Bhubaneswar 
lately witnessed a Dance Festival at the initiative of Subas 
Pani, who played a key role in organizing the 1984 
Mukteswara Festival). The first Bhimeswara Dance 
Festival was a grand spectacle. Guru Kelucharan 
Mahapatra opened the festival with a solo and was followed 
by Ileana Citaristi dancing tandava, and finally Gajendra 
and his dancers performed Gangavatarana. 


I was one of the architects of the Raghurajpur Festival held 
in 1984 in which Guru Kelucharan Mahapatra, Protima 
Gaun Bedi and Sunil Kothari participated. 


I watched invigorating Odissi when I was invited by Ramli 
Ibrahim, the Artistic Director of Sutra Dance Theatre to 
Kuala Lumpur to take part in an exhibition along with my 
friends. My experience was unique and unforgettable. 
Ramli Ibrahim is a student of Guru Debaprasad Das and 
for the last two decades has kept alive his guru's style with 
integrity, diligence and artistic acumen. I had seen Ramli 
before performing Durgastaka, Navarasa and 
Shivatandava, which kept me spellbound. Ramli’s dance 
is a synthesis of vigour and grace recited 
in an episodic rhythm unbeatable by any 
of his contemporaries. The Sutra 
dancers were able to draw me into the 
intricacies of their dance. It was a kind 
of savouring a dance to one's heart's 
content. | had never seen a perfect 
chiselled dancing body, like that of 
Ramli’s. I must confess that I was equally 
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thrilled by the stage and lighting design by Sivarajah 
Natarajan of Sutra Dance Theatre. 


My subsequent visits to Sutra Dance Theatre, its artistic 
ambience, its rigorous training schedule and discipline and 
its well-designed programmes reinforced my conviction 
that dance is not merely leaming a few techniques, steps 
and hand gestures; it involves imbibing an art, and 
transforming and recreating it into a personal language. 


To know and understand dance better, with financial 
support from Sutra Dance Theatre and with the help of 
Debaprasad Das's disciples and friends, I organized a two- 
day seminar on “A Dialogue with Disciples of Debaprasad 
Das” at the Utkal University of Culture auditorium, 
Bhubaneswar in September, 2005. The deliberations 
sharpened my perceptions relating to dance as a form of 
art language. It was a stimulating intellectual exercise. This 
monograph is the result of such an exercise. I sincerely 
hope it would offer insights into the world of dance. 


Dinanath Pathy 
1“ January 2006 
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Guru Gajendra Kumar Panda in the 
first Bhimeswara Dance Festivul 
1999. 


Ramli Ibrahim and Sutra dancers 
from Kuala Lampur in Bhubaneswar, 
2005. (Page 22) 
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1.Odissi:What’s in a Name ? 


When one looks back at Odissi after an interval of fifty 
years with renewed inquisitiveness, one feels it may be 
impertinent to read the mindset of the revivalists and try to 
understand how and why they picked up the Oriya word 
Odisi and changed it to Odissi for labelling a reconstructed 
and reinvented dance form. Odissi as the name of a regional 
dance form is aptly territorial because it reaffirms its relation 
to a geographical terrain called Orissa. Present-day Orissa 
bore several names in the past such as Kalinga, Utkala, 
Kongoda,Koshala and Odra Desha.! Politically, these were 
separate entities and different in many ways. But of the 
choices available, they chose Odissi or Orissi meaning ‘of 
Orissa’ or ‘relating to Orissa’. Initially, they were not 
hesitant to describe the dance form as ‘Orissi’ even if it 
was an anglicized expression. They could have used Odia 
or Oriya as the name for the dance-form they were 
reinventing for Orissa. In fact, the dance was known as 
Odia nacha or Odia nata in the fifties of the last century. 
They probably thought that the term Odia had an ethnic 
ring and they therefore wanted to steer clear of casteist 
and racial implications. (Odia as a caste name is prevalent 
in South Orissa). They anticipated that more and more non- 
Oriyas would eventually practise and profess this dance 
form and a term having racist associations might create an 
unpleasant divide and hinder its growth. Not surprisingly 
we have now Bombay Odissi, Calcutta Odissi, Delhi 
Odissi, Chennai Odissi and Bangalore Odissi within India 
leaving one to wonder what other Odissis we have outside 
our country. 


Till the sixties, Charles Fabri, Mohan Khokar, Sadashiva 
Rath Sharma, Mayadhar Mansingha, Dhirendranath 
Patnaik and Nilamadhab Bose preferred to use Orissi 
instead of Odissi (Marg, volume XIII, No.2. March 1960). 
It is quite heartening to note that Ashish Khokar still 
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1.Moderm Orissa is constituted with 
the epical states of U(o)dra, Kalinga, 
Utkala, Koshala, Kangoda, Tosali 
etc. Of these, Manusmruti records 
only the name of U(o)dra. 

(Braja Kishore Swain, 1977 :1) 
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2. When young women began to 
dance what was originally the dance 
of the Maharis and the Gotipuas, a 
new nomenclature was required for 
this style, as the dances were no 
longer the exclusive tradition of these 
two communities. The name Orissi 
from Odramagadhi, was coined by 
the late Kavichandra Kalichauran 
Pattnaik in 1948. Since then, this 
name has been applied to both the 
dance and music forms of the state 
of Orissa. (In the 70s° this name got 
corrupted to Orissi (Odiss1?), as 
north Indians had problems with sott 
words ! The Editor) 


(Ritha Devi, attendance 2005 : 46) 


maintains the academic tradition of his celebrated father 
late Mohan Khokar and continues to call the dance form, 
Orissi, Orissi, to our understanding, should have been the 
appropriate nomenclature having originated from the word 
Orissa. We are aware that ‘da’ is spelt as ‘ra’ in English. 
But when you revert to the original ‘da’ form ‘ra’ you 
spell Odisi not Odissi. Since Orissa is a corrupt form of 
Odisa, Odissi acquires two ‘s’s’ at the end before ‘1’. 


When moribund dance forms all over the country were 
revived and were given a new lease of life, emphasis was 
laid mainly on the re-validation of a tradition, available 
textual confirmation and viability and linkages with the 
place of origin. Therefore, Odra-Magadhi, the name which 
had been mentioned in Abhinaya Chandrika was given 
up’. Odra-Magadhi would have given rise to misgivings 
linking the dance to Magadha, which is modern Bihar, 
and Odra would have meant only half of the dance tradition. 
Kedarnath Mahapatra informs us that, around the twelfth 
century, the dance was known as Odragandharva. 
(Mahapatra 1978 : 45). In some other texts, this dance form 
was referred to as Udranrutya. Odragandharva seems to 
be a pleasing and meaningtul nomenclature. But since it 
did not in any way refer to present-day Orissa, it was not 
accepted by the revivalists. The closest to Odissi were 
Manipuri and Kuchipudi. Like Odissi, Manipuri too is 
derived from the name of the state, Manipur. Kuchipudi is 
the name of the small town in Andhra Pradesh and it has 
retained in its performing tradition the dance form. It was 
therefore considered proper to name the Andhra dance as 
Kuchipudi. This classical form began as a dance drama 
tradition founded by Sidhendra Yogi. He was a great 
devotee of Lord Krishna, and to preserve the Bhakti cult, 
he organized dance dramas in Kuchipudi village. Tahni 
Shah, the Nawab of Golconda gifted the Kuchipudi village 
to Brahmins who pertormed these dance dramas. Kathakali 
and Kathak refer to the tradition of narrating a Katha or 
story. Mohiniattam like Kathakali, is a dance that belongs 
to the state of Kerala and makes a reference to Mohini, a 
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female character in puranas, who duped the demons with 
her celestial beauty and lured humans away from tasting 
nectar. Mohiniattam was earlier known as Desiattam. 
Devadasiattam, which later changed to Bharatanatyam, 
had a similar connotation. The devadasi tradition lay at its 
center. By announcing its affiliation with sage Bharata, the 
author of Natya Shastra, the revivalists wanted to 
emphasize its antiquity on the one hand and perhaps its 
association with Bharat or India on the other. Some seek 
to convince us that ‘bha’ stands for ‘bhava’ ‘ra’ for raga, 
melody and ta for tala meaning rhythm (Saroj 
Vaidyanathan 2004 : 97) This is no doubt an impersonal 
acronym devoid of regionality attached to a place name, 
but 1 doubt that the revivalists wanted Bharata to mean 
this. 


Coming back to Odissi one can detect the anxiety of the 
revivalists to construct Odissi as the representative of the 
emerging state, Orissa or Odisa (read sha instead of sa). 
The name Kalinga’, a nomenclature for architecture 
(Kalingan architecture) would have pushed its origin 
southward (meaning southern Orissa, even into Andhra 
Pradesh) whereas Koshala would have given this a 
completely different meaning. Koshala refers to the western 
tracts of present-day Orissa. I somehow toy with the idea 
that it could have been called the Utkal Nrutya. Later, when 
a college was formed in Bhubaneswar to teach dance and 
music, it was christened Utkal Sangeet Mahavidyalaya* 
(Utkal Music College). Neither Odissi as a part of the 
nomenclature, nor Odissi with an emphasis on the dance 
was included in the curriculum of the college and given 
any importance. The name of the college could have been 
Odissi Music College . Or, in all fairness, the college could 
have been named College of Odissi Dance and Music or 
Utkala College of Odissi Dance and Music. Initially, 
Dhirendranath Patnaik was associated with this college and, 
as a member of the revivalist group, he should have laid 
emphasis on dance as well as on music while choosing a 
name for this college. However, it could be argued that 
music traditionally includes dance. Almost all the dance 
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3. To prove its antiquity, the great 
historian Sri Satyanarayan Rajguru 
suggested in one of his articles that 
it would have been more proper to 
have named our dance Kalinga 
Nrutya instead of Odissi Nrutya. 

The Odissi Nata, as we knew 
almost until 1953 was definitely 
something different than what we 
try to visualize now. This can very 
well be checked with our lexicon - 
The Purnachandra Odia 
Bhashakosha by Gopal Chandra 
Praharaj gives us the meaning and 
descriptions of Odissi Nata as under. 

“Odissi Nata - A kind of dance 
performed with singing of Odissi 
sangeet with gestures and body 
movements. While performing the 
dance the natuas (the body dancers) 
perform a lot of jumping a lot of 
acrobatic feats with limb 
movements.” 

(Dhiren Dash 2003 : 31) 


4. Recently in New Delhi, I had a 
discussion with Dr. &B. 
Venkataraman, the then Secretary, 
Department of Cultural Affairs, 
Government of Orissa who was 
instrumental in setting up the Utkal 
Sangeet Mahavidyalaya at 
Bhubaneswar in nineteen hundred 
sixties. He informed me that the 
choice of the name ‘Utkal’ was 
influenced by political 
considerations to make the name of 
the college acceptable in North 
Orissa. Otherwise, he was a staunch 
supporter of the ‘southern’ in arts 
and his preference for ‘Kalinga’ 
would have created 
misunderstanding - author. 
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treatises from Sangita Ratnakara, Sangita Darpana to 
Sangita Narayana, affirm this. 


Oriyas are very fond of the word Utkala, which means the 
land known for excellence in kala or arts. The outlet which 
sells Orissan handicrafts and textiles, came to be known as 
Utkalika, a derivative of Utkala. The founders of the Utkal 
Sangeet Mahavidyalaya were unsure about what name to 
choose for the college. At a time when Oriya musicians 
are clamouring for granting classical status to Odissi music, 
which has been accorded to Odissi dance in the recent past, 
emphasis on Odissi music rather than Utkal music should 
have been followed. It is unfortunate that a befitting 
nomenclature like ‘Odissi dance’ should be immediately 
abandoned when it came to confirming the status of Odissi 
music and without any sufficient reason it was changed to 
Utkala music. Even if one argues that Utkal refers to the 
state of Orissa and music has nothing to do with the name 
Utkal, it is important to understand that Utkal, Orissa and 
Odissi mean the same thing and are interchangeable and 
also that the three names are associated with music and 
dance. 


The college established at Bhubaneswar in the sixties was 
intended to teach Hindustani and Carnatic music along with 
Odissi dance. It was also meant to impart training in Chhau 
along with Odissi dance and music. This explains the 
reluctance about using Odissi both for music and dance. 
Due to such vagueness in the conceptual framework of 
the college, the Government of Orissa, under the initiative 
of the Odissi dancer, Kumkum Mohanty, later established 
a separate institution called Odissi Research Centre 
exclusively to carry out research on Odissi dance. It is a 
bold nomenclature because Odissi referred to both dance 
and music. There are now three government-funded 
institutions for teaching, research and promotion of Odissi 
dance; these are : the Utkal Sangeet Mahavidyalaya, Orissa 
Sangeet Natak Akademi and Odissi Research Centre. In 
all these, there is liberal use of Utkal, Orissa and Odissi, all 
meaning the same thing. 
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Scholars are of the opinion that proper nouns are not 
connotative. But such a view does not seem to be valid in 
the context of Odissi. Kalicharan Patnaik, who has coined 
this nomenclature, opines that, as we have Odissi recipes 
and Odissi festivals, Odissi dance is derived from Odisa 
or Odra. However, his simplistic explanation does not hold 
water because we do not say Odissi literature but Oriya 
literature. Similarly. there is nothing called Odissi painting 
or Odissi sculpture, rather these are called pata chitra, pothi 
chitra and bhitti chitra that belong to Orissa. It could very 
well be Odia pata chitra and the like. 


Sadashiva Rath Sarma was of the view that Odissi is not a 
derivative of Odisa or Udra, because Odisa is 
comparatively a new word. There is a tantric text called 
Oddisa Tantra in which Shiva is Known as Oddisa. This 
text contains the following statement: “Odise Vimaladevi, 
Bhairavam jagatam patihi ". It means that Jagannatha (the 
lord of the Universe) is also Bhairava. Because this dance 
was performed as a ritual in the temple, there is the possibility 
of its being called Odissi (Rath Sarma 1978 : 133) 


We admire the attempt of the revivalists to call the dance 
form Orissi (read Odissi) in a completely contemporary 
sense. The nomenclature Odissi also contains, elements of 
Odia language, Odia art and culture. After all, the state of 
Orissa has been formed on the basis of language. Therefore, 
to ignore or set aside Odia (Oriya) traditions in the 
evolution of the form and content of the dance will be 
another mistake. We would like to say that Odissi has 
place, language and culture all built into it. One may 
dispense with the issue of spelling altogether by asking, 
“What's in a name ?° If the rose smells sweet in all kinds of 
spellings, languages and cultures, why quarrel with a 
popular nomenclature, Odissi. 


Let us accept the nomenclature with a pinch of salt, but let 
us not try to define it as an exclusive category, unrelated to 
the visual art, architecture and language of Orissa (Utkal). 
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2. The Revivalist Movement 


The early part of the twentieth century witnessed revivalist 
movements taking shape in various parts of India relating 
toa number of issues ranging from handicrafts to textiles, 
theatre and dance. The initial reaction to British occupation 
of India was to imitate the West, which led to ushering in 
modernism in literature, arts and life-styles. British rulers 
influenced our language, culture and outlook, and 
generated in us nationalistic and democratic sentiments. 
This was counter-productive in the long run because 
Indians used these sentiments to fight the British. It was 
natural therefore that revivalist movements formed a part 
of our struggle for freedom . Culturally speaking. it was a 
journey back to the roots, an attempt to reclaim our identity 
and project our superionity in the field of culture. 


Revivalist movements have their origin in the West. The 
turn of the 20® century was of crucial importance in the 
West for the development of the art of ballet as well as for 
creating conditions for the appreciation of eastern styles 
of classical dance. It was Siamese dance that inspired 
Michel Fokine, who later became the greatest 
choreographer of Russia. In 1905, Fokine created tor the 
younger dancer Anna Pavlova a solo titled Le Cygne. 
which later achieved international tame as the Dying Swan. 
For the first time, ballet audiences saw hands, arms, torso 
and heads from a refreshingly new perspective. Fokine 
had fused influences from a number of ditterent sources 
to create a distinctive style. (Khokar 1984:103) 


This narrative leads us to Udaya Shankar, particularly his 
student, Dayal Sharan who taught dance to our now 
famous Odissi gurus at Cuttack. It also sensitises our 
present gurus to the need for innovations in the dance form 
and for keeping the bodies of Odissi dancers in perfect 
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Sadashiva Rath Sharma 


poise so that they would be able to render a ballet-style 
Odissi in group compositions. Unless we understand how 
the West exploited eastern dance forms to create new dance 
compositions in Radha, The Incense, The Cobras, The 
Nautch, The Yogi and The Lotus Pond, The Cosmic Dance 
of Shiva, and Radha and Krishna, we will fail to appreciate 
the background to fusions and our role in these. We will 
also not be able to integrate their dance elements into our 
forms. In 1922, during her visit to India, Anna Pavlova 
was greatly influenced by the paintings at Ajanta. This 
induced her to create the ballets of Petipa and Fokine. In 
1924, Anna Pavlova staged her version of Radha and 
Krishna with Uday Shankar at the Covent Garden Theatre 
in London. 


It is fascinating to see how one revival led to another, and 
the West and the East, divided by distance, culture and 
history reacted almost in a similar fashion and absorbed 
new elements to enrich their own art. These inquiries and 
presentations by dancers from the United States and Russia 
raised questions in the minds of Indians such as 
Rabindranath Tagore, who introduced Manipuri dance in 
his school at Santiniketan, and poet Vallathol who revived 
the Kathakali dance-form in Kerala. A practicing lawyer, 
E. Krishna Iyer. born in an orthodox Brahmin family and 
trained under Melattur Natesh Iyer, donned female 
costumes and performed Bharatnatyam. Iyer set up his 
Music Academy in 1928. Rukmini Devi, wife of Sir George 
Arundale took a keen interest in the revival of the dance 
form and after learning it from a devadasi, gave a 
performance in March 1936. In the mean time, the Kerala 
Kala Mandalam was founded in Kerala to promote 
Kathakali and Madame Menaka won international prizes 
for her Kathak dance recital in the Berlin Olympiad in 1936. 
(Ratna Roy: 36-40) 
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The temper of all revivalist movements was nationalistic, 
chauvinistic, even political. The movements were 
spearheaded by influential persons who may not necessarily 
be dancers but were great visionaries. These led to an 
upsurge of interest. One has also to understand that these 
upsurges were time capsules and lost their urgency when 
time passed by. The best example would be the swadeshi 
art movement initiated by Abanindranath Tagore and 
Gaganendranath Tagore at Jarasanko (Kolkata) and by 
Nandalal Bose at Santiniketan. This art movement drew 
inspiration from the age-old Indian murals like Ajanta and 
created a style that could sharply contrast with western 
realism. In fact, this was used more as a political weapon 
than as a cultural barometer. Rabindranath Tagore, though 
sympathetic to the revival of Manipuri dance, had quite a 
different agenda when it came to painting. He is rightly 
considered a pioneer in the field of modern art in India. He 
was a modernist, but had a profound sense of belonging to 
his native land. He was a revivalist with a difference, who 
kept his windows open to the world. At the present time, 
for a decade, Santiniketan has witnessed a completely 
different style in painting and sculpture, which is far from 
the swadeshi mode. It is not surprising that today’s Odissi 
differs from the way it was conceived by the revivalists 
when they significantly wove tits and bits into a fabric that 
they labelled Jayantika . 


The champions of Jayantika relied on three major factors : 
the textual, the visual and the traditional, While they 
explored available Sansknit texts quite vigorously, the visual 
material and the practices available in a tradition were not 
exploited fully. They were in a hurry. They were anxious 
to enable Odissi to gain the status of a classical dance and 
therefore ancient sculptures provided them with immediate 
visual support. Paintings (pata, mural and palm-leaf) were 
kept out of bounds, tor these did not appeal to them as 
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1. 1am going to try and answer some 
of these questions by looking at the 
definition of the word “authentic” 
itself. It is derived from the Greek 
“authentikos™ whose root is 
“Autos”, meaning the self and 
“entea™ meaning tools or 
instruments. In a general sense, then, 
it means that which has genuine 
authority as opposed to that which 
is false, fictitious or counterfeit. So 
how do I, as a critic, supposed to 
offer scholarly, aesthetic debate 
through a daily newspaper's forum. 
itself a prisoner of space and 
deadlines, decide what has true 
authonity as against something that 
is spurious ? It is no special feat to 
determine authenticity and high art 
retrospectively, after several people 
have expressed their views and raked 
up hidden issues. The Indian critic 
is rarely so favorably positioned. In 
any case. immortality awards are 
best left to our descendants to confer 
or withhold. We need to analyze the 
nature of authenticity in our creative 
arts, like dance and music, even as 
they arc being created, here and now. 
This requires looking back at some 
of the works that have moved one 
and elicited from me the encomium 
“authentic” in its widest and most 
complimentary sense. They are 
those that fit the definition of the 
word that the Greeks must have 
intended. In other words, it derives 
from the quality of the relationship 
between the self and the tools or the 
instruments it uses to express itself. 
The more honest and single-pointed 
this relationship, the more authentic 
is the art that emerges. 

(Shanta Serbjeet Singh, In search of 
the ‘authentic’ in the Performing 
Arts)(www.narthaki.com. 
September 29, 2005) 


evidence which would be useful in their fight for the cause 
of classicism in dance. The Oriyaness of the dance 
terminologies (Debaprasad Das, 2002: 81-94) which would 
have provided a regional flavour to the dance was not taken 
seriously. Even when it came to presenting textual evidence, 
Dhirendranath Patnaik blamed Sadashiva Rath Sharma. 
another avowed revivalist, for blasphemy (Patnaik, 1990: 
117). His collaborative work with Alice Boner on Konarka, 
Silpa Prakasha and Vastu Sutra Upanisad kindled in him 
a desire to look for other texts dealing with the arts. 
Interestingly, his work on Abhinaya Chandrika was 
attacked as a fake (Patnaik 1990 :117). However, it remains 
an important text as far as understanding Odissi is 
concerned. I have a different view as far as the art of faking 
is concerned (Pathy 2003 : 1-25). Faking is an international 
issue and one should not forget that taking a temple dance 
out of its ritualistic context and performing it on a stage 
also amounts to faking. The tribal dance groups which 
follow the Republic Day parade tableau are stripped of 
their authentic! context and could be considered fake. These 
are authentic to the extent that we want them on the streets. 
I was the Artistic Director for Orissa contingent that 
participated in Apna Utsav in Delhi in 1987. It so happened 
that suddenly an Odissi dancer refused to dance on the 
streets. Her argument was that Odissi was a temple dance 
and her dancing on the streets would be in violation of its 
basic tenets. I convinced her that she had been given an 
assignment, and after weighing the pros and cons she had 
signed a contract with government of Orissa to dance and 
had travelled with the troupe to Delhi. It therefore hardly 
mattered whether it was a closed auditorium or an open 
street as long as her fellow artists were dancing with her. 


Revivalists, no doubt, were people who prized authenticity, 
but the dance they created or fabricated was not 
authentically traditional but authentically contemporary. 
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‘Tradition’, ‘modem', ‘contemporary’ and even ‘authentic’ 
are not absolute categories, because a living tradition 
constantly changes and can be fitted into a contemporary 
mode. It constantly absorbs modern elements. To label a 
revived dance form as both traditional and contemporary 
is to indulge in a paradox. In other words, a part of the 
tradition (an integral part) goes on changing and gradually 
becomes modem and is regarded as contemporary. It would 
not therefore be improper to think that the revived Odissi 
dance had traditional, modern and contemporary 
components built into it. I am aware that the terms modem 
and contemporary have different connotations in dance 
criticism.? The dance they created evolved in course of 
time, but the revivalists who were struck in mind-sets of 
yesteryears could not adapt themselves to the changes and 
failed to appreciate the process of growth and change. They 
attacked the gurus and dancers who favoured changes as 
‘inaunthentic’ and they even failed to see elements of 
authenticity in what they labelled ‘inaunthentic’ dance 
{Please refer to “Blouse with Odhani or without Odhant™ 
controversy in Bhubaneswar September, 2005 and 
“Bhubaneswar Diary” (attendance 2005 : 65)]. They 
declared themselves ‘purists’ and branded the rest as 
‘opposed to the tradition’ as ‘destroyers’ of Orissan culture®. 


1 wonder who can be called a ‘punst’. Was it the patron, 
Prataparudra Deva who promulgated a royal decree that 
there should be dancing and singing in the Jagannatha 
temple at Puri, or Narasingha Deva at Srikurman temple, 
at present in Andhra Pradesh as ‘purists’ or the people and 
administration who did nothing to revive it in the temple 
rituals and allowed it to die out as ‘purists’? It seemed that 
reviving a ‘lost’ dance tradition beyond the precincts of 
the temples was easier than placing the same revived dance 
in the ritualistic context in a temple. It was due to the modem 
social revival the devadasi system got abolished. It would 
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2. Odissi is also descnbed as the 
indigenous unt of Orissa by Rithu 
Devi t(atrendance 2005 51). 
Indigenous is a native dance that 
has grown naturally. Tt could also 
be an aboriginal dance. In both the 
cases it denies the role of the 
revivalists, 

A. Ramli's Sutra Dancers did not 
dance for the first rime without 
udhant in Bhubaneswar. Earlier, 
they had several performances 
which were highly appreciated by 
the audience. The controversy in 
2005 was politically motivated in. 
(Bhubaneswar Diary in attendance 
2005 : 65) 
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Dhirendranath Patnaik 
Guru Kelucharan Mohapatra 
Guru Mayadhar Raut 


be rewarding to find out what most of the contemporary 
youth consider a temple ritual or a traditional temple 
practice : profane or sacred, honourable or derogative? Of 
course, the devadasi system was condemned as religious 
prostitution. Do we ever think that there should be a new 
phase of revival to see maharis again singing and dancing 
in Jagannatha temple at Puri or should we merely be satisfied 
with the fact that Odissi dance has become ‘international’ 
and never mind watching it on Puri Sea Beach (tourist) 
Festival and not in the temple? Is not the festival organised 
to entertain tourists? Would such an attempt be considered 
travelling back authentically to roots in a post-modernist 
era of globalization. | admire the brave attempt of Sanjukta 
Panigrahi who applied to the Puri temple authorities to 
engage her as a temple dancer. Though she failed in her 
attempt, it signified a desire to return Odissi dance to its 
authentic environment in the dance history in India. Kapila 
Vatsyayan was successful in re-establishing nritya seva in 
the famous Chidambaram temple (Samarasya 2005 : 606). 
She can be hailed as the most authentic revivalist. 


Revivalism appears again and again in social dynamics. The 
target and context change, but the fervour and urgency 
remain with ‘change’ becoming the focus. The Odissi dance 
revivalists of the fifties, and the mindset that engineered the 
change from dormancy to vibrancy without its authors, is 
now detrimental to the growth of the dance form. Such a 
pronouncement may sound harsh to ‘purists’ but every 
reconstructed system calls for change. 


I pay homage to those great men and women who revived 
the dance form and succeeded in establishing it in an 
international arena. I quote Mohan Khokar, an eminent 
dance critic of the time: 


“Before the transfer of power from 
British to Indian hands, the world knew 
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nothing of Orissi dance. But today, thanks to 
the pioneering efforts of a few individuals and 
certain institutions, this art is again beginning 
to find its rightful place on the dance map of 
India. Scholars like Kalicharan Patnaik, 
Dhirendranath Patnaik and Sadashiva Rath 
Sharma, Gurus like Mohan Mahapatra, 
Pankajcharan Das and Kelucharan Mahapatra, 
Maharis like Haripriya and Kokilaprabha, and 
institutions and organisations like the Kala 
Vikash Kendra and Utkal Nritya Sangeet Kala 
Parishad have all, in their own way, helped to 
further the cause of Odissi. Credit must also 
be given to the danseuse Indrani Rahman, who 
with the co-operation of Dr. Mayadhar 
Mansingha and Charles Fabri and her Guru 
Debaprasad Das, has been first to carry Orissi 
outside India and put it on the dance map of 
the world.” (see Marg, Supplement to Volume 
XIII, No2, March 1960 : 18) 


This list will not be complete unless one includes a tew 
more names, whose contribution to the growth of Odissi 
dance is vital. I would like to quote from Kalaimamani 
Saroj Vaidyanathan's book, Classical Dances of India and 
would like to include them in the list of those who 
contributed to the growth of the dance form. 


They are : Dayanidhi Das, Durgacharan Ranbir, 
Gangadhar Pradhan, Geeta Mahalik, Harekrushna Behera, 
Jiwan Pani, Kiran Sehgal, Krishnachandra Mahapatra, 
Kumkum Mohanty, Madhavi Mudgal, Mayadhar Raut, 
Protima Gauri (Bedi), Raghunath Datta, Ramani Ranjan 
Jena, Ranjana Gauhar, Sanjukta Panigrahi, Sharon Lowen, 
Sonal Mansingh, Srinath Raut, Surendra Nath Jena and 
Vijayalakshmi Mohanty. (see Classical Dances of India, 
2004 : 78) 
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Balakrushna Das 
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Dhiren Dash 

Durlabh Chandra Singh 
Babulal Doshi 

Rakhal Chandra Mohanty 


For me the important omissions in both the above lists 
include Minati Mishra, Priyambada Mohanty Hejmadi, 
Sudhakar Sahu, Dhuleswar Behera, Ritha Devi, Yamini 
Krishnamurti, Ramli Ibrahim, Gajendra Kumar Panda, 
Ratikanta Mahapatra, Sujata Mahapatra, Sangeeta Dash, 
Aruna Mohanty, Ileana Citaristi and Sujata Mishra. 


The early champions of Odissi revival are now dead and 
those with us have no vital issues to engage them. They 
have done their bit and have become a part of history. Their 
relevance in the present context is debatable. We must 
not forget the significant work a few intellectuals have done 
through their writings and discourses to sustain Odissi in 
the national and international arena. They include Kapila 
Vatsyayan, Sunil Kothari, Shanta Serbjeet Singh, Leela 
Venkataraman and Ashis Khokar. 
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Further, more names associated with Odissi appear in 
Sunil Kothari’s book, such as : Rani Karna, Kumkum Lal 
(nee Mathur), Cuckoo Meena Mohanty, Oopalie Operajita, 
Menaka Thakkar, Kavita Behera (Dviwedi), Ambika 
Panikar, Ahalya Hejmadi, Vijaylakshmi Das (Mohanty), 
Madhusmita Raut, Pratibha Jena, Barnali Mitra, Nupur 
Banerjee, Vasundhara Gupta, Sharmila Paul, Monalisa 
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Indrani Rahman 

Sanjukta Panigrahi 

Minati Mishra 

Sonal Mansingh 

Priyambada Mohanty Hejmadi 
Kumkum Mohanty 


Ghosh, Smruti Mehta, Nandita Patnaik, Chapala Mishra, 
Minakshi Behera, Aloka Kanungo, Sutapa Dutta Gupta, 
Sharmila Biswas and Aloka Panikar. 


To talk about the post-revival period and at the same time 
hold on to its old ideology in the context of the evolution 
of Odissi dance in the modern period leads nowhere. We 
have to look around and decide what needs to be changed 
and what should be retained. Whether the dance form is 
classical or not should bother us no more. Most of the 
present-generation Odissi gurus are bereft of creativity and 
cosmopolitan vision. Academicians, dance teachers and 
dancers should therefore take it upon themselves to go 
beyond the boundaries set by revivalists and enlarge the 
scope of Odissi dance, and create conditions for a renewal 
and reinvigoration of the dance form. 
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3. The Absence of a Manifesto 


The revivalists did not prepare a written manifesto spelling 
out their aspirations and goals. Even the operational part 
was no concern of theirs. It is highly unlikely that a written 
manifesto would have set parameters for others to follow. 
Perhaps they rightly thought that setting parameters or 
standards would hinder the growth of the art-forim and they 
therefore chose to keep everything open. Their act of 
omission was completely unintended. 


In western countries, written manifestoes always 
accompany movements in the fields of art, music and 
theatre. The Impressionists, Cubists and Dadaists, for 
example, spelled out whatever innovations they meant to 
bring about. This helped in theorising their achievements 
(Hersehel B. Chipp, 1975: 381- 82). The Bauhaus 
movement that took place in Germany in the early part of 
the 20® century stated its aims and ambitions in written 
documents (Frank Whitford, 2003: 11-12). The Bauhaus 
manifesto begins as follows: “The ultimate aim of all 
creative activity is the building. The artist is an exalted 
craftsman- Let us then create a new guild of craftsmen 
without the class-distinctions that raise an arrogant barrier 
between craftsman and artist.” 


The dance revivalists across India do not have manifestoes 
in the form of prescriptive codification or documentation 
in a printed book on dance. Barring a few, which are dance 
manuals, books published on Odissi dance are descriptive 
in nature and not prescriptive. Dhirendranath Patnaik’s 
Odissi Dance (1971, 1990), which is the work of a 
revivalist, unfortunately does not give any details about 
why Jayantika’s manifesto never got written. It is interesting 
how Patnaik defends what he considers a sacrilege to 
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Odissi as it was defined by the revivalists fifty years ago. 
He felt that Jayantika’s unwritten manifesto had been 
violated, and gave statements in newspapers, which 
however turned out to be a politically motivated attack on 
the genuine style of a dance group (see The Sambad on 
Odhani Controversy, 23" October 2005). Even if Patnaik 
would now publish a copy of the revivalists’ manifesto, it 
would lead to twisting and manipulating facts. However, 
it would be desirable to put a halt to personal vendetta in 
the name of a manifesto on Odissi dance. 


It would be useful to know what the revivalists, especially 
Halina Zealey of the American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC), did to revive Puri paintings in early fifties of the 
last century (J.P. Das, 1982: 81-89). Both the revivalist 
movements relating to dance and painting surfaced in early 
fifties and had parallel aspirations and achievements. Both 
the movements tried to wean away chitrakaras of 
Raghurajpur and Dandasahi from betel-leaf gardens to 
making pata painting and Odissi dance. This, in course of 
time, produced two stalwarts : Jagannath Mahapatra as a 
pata painter and Kelucharan Mahapatra as an Odissi dancer. 
Both achieved greatness in their chosen fields. The painting 
revivalists had submitted a memorandum to the then Chief 
Minister of Orissa, where they urged him “to resuscitate 
existing craft production, to encourage adaptation to the 
needs of the modern market and to ensure the maintenance 
of high standards in quality” (J.P.Das, 1982:87). 


In spite of such a shared history of revival, the history related 
to pata painting does not arouse such gusto and emotion 
as does the revival of Odissi dance. A majority of Odissi 
pata paintings today suffer equally from adoption of 
populistic modes and tum to bazaar art, but the concern 
displayed for Odissi dance is conspicuously absent in the 
area of pata painting. 
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1.In Orissa two types of schools 
prevail for Odissi dance : (1) Odissi 
and (2) Dakshini. The Odissi 
dancers only dance while singing. 
make body gestures but do not 
perform the bandhas. The Odissi 
dancers are usually in the 8 to 12 age 
group but the Dakhini dancers are in 
the 12 to 16 age group. 

(Dhiren Dash 2003 : 31) 

For example, the above 

statement of Dhiren Dash could have 
served as a point of reference in the 
manifesto and the following 
statements could have been made 
(1) We declare that there are three 
dance forms such as Mahari, 
Sakhinata and Gotipua in Orissa and 
those provided us the aesthetic and 
academic impetus to build a new 
form that we call Odissi. 
(2)Because gurus such as Mohan 
Mahapatra, Chandra Sekhar Patnaik, 
Mani Mahapatra and even Mahadev 
Raut had continued the dance tradition 
through the years we the revivalists 
made a beginning and found a 
foothold. 
(3) Dhirendranath Patnaik’s 
observations in an article, ‘The role 
of Jayantika in the Revival of Odissi 
Dance’ could have provided still 
another point to the manifesto : The 
knowledge and material that 
Dhirendranath Patnaik acquired 
during his research are utilised. 
Those include vast collection of 
ukutas (rhythmic syllables) collected 
from the gurus of maharis and 
gotipuas. (Patnaik, Kala Vikash 
Kendra, 1988 : 21) 

The above write-up contains 
another valid point to be a part of the 
Manifesto 
(4) Guru Mayudhar Raut taught 
abhinaya to two eminent guns of 
Jayantika group. Abhinaya with 
sanchari bhava was performed by 
gotipuas. Mayadhara Raut reformed 
the style according to shastras and 
introduced it to Odissi dance. 


The greatest shortcoming which limited the achievement 
in both these revivalist movements is their centripetal 
tendency. Pata paintings concentrated only‘ on Puri, 
Dandasahi and Raghurajpur and the champions of Odissi 
dance focussed on only Cuttack, Puri and Bhubaneswar. 
A vast area of the State and a host of other styles that were 
struggling to survive in spite of lack of patronage were 
ignored. The revivalists wanted to achieve their target ina 
short time, and they had little time to think in a 
comprehensive manner. The champions of Odissi pata 
paintings left out a few significant styles! like those 
associated with Jayapur, Paralakhemundi, Chikiti, 
Digapahandi, Sonepur, Nuapatna and Dhenkanal. 
Similarly, the champions of Odissi dance left out sakhinata, 
Prahalladanata, Krishnalila, Radhapremalila of South 
Orissa and shavda svara pata of Sambalpur region. Shavda 
Svara pata was only touched upon in the writings of a few 
dance scholars, but never seriously explored. Except 
Debaprasad Das and Sunil Kothari, other dancers and 
dance critics had hardly visited the village. Besides 
Dhirendranath Patnaik's statement in Odissi Dance is not 
tenable (Patnaik, 1990: 108-109). 


As a result of too much focus on pata paintings of Puri 
and Raghurajpur, the painting style has turned to be lop- 
sided and touristic, as well as over-ornamented and 
overburdened with loud and garish colours. Pink, grey, 
green, violet, brown, orange, lemon-yellow, which were 
not included in the original palette of pata painters, now 
find a place. The basic primed cloth (pati) from which name, 
pata painting was derived, is now replaced by tassar. A 
tew discerning scholars who understand pata paintings have 
regarded this as Kitsch. 


I had the occasion to meet Guru Mayadhar Raut in his 
Khel Gaon house, Delhi (Angarag, Spring 2006:). He 
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informed me that Jayantika still has an important place in 
his affection. He has set up an institution called Jayantika 
and it is run under his direction in Delhi. He gave me a 
booklet published by his institution to mark his 75® 
birthday. I glanced through it, but it did not contain a history 
of his institution, not to speak of a manifesto. He told me 
that Dayanidhi Das was taking notes when the discussions 
were held at Jayantika meetings in Cuttack. Dayanidhi was 
an educated person and, for this reason, he had been 
entrusted with the task. But his untimely death was a great 
loss, and all the records he had maintained were lost. In 
her monograph on Kelucharan, Ileana Citarasti makes a 
reference to Dayanidhi’s notes, which had more to do with 
technicalities (to be followed) rather than with the manifesto. 
Because Dayanidhi was pinning his daily notes on the wall, 
certainly the contents did not add up to a statement of basic 
objectives in the form of a manifesto. 


Nrutya Sangeet Kala Mandira, Balasore has published its 
silver jubilee souvenir, which bears the title Jayantika 
(1982). This title has only literal significance and refers to 
birth and victory. Both the institutions, the one run by 
Mayadhar Raut in Delhi and Sangeet Kala Mandir set up 
at Balasore, have no relation to Jayantika of the fifties set 
up in Cuttack. But both the institutions could have built on 
the earlier efforts of the revivalists and it could have been 
possible to provide a manifesto now. It is most unfortunate 
that even the last fifty years of Odissi could not be properly 
documented. 


A written manifesto would not have helped in any way to 
check the deterioration in Odissi, which has travelled quite 
far in the wrong direction. The dance parameters suggested 
by the revivalists were products of a time, and these did 
not have the strength to explain the evolution of Odissi 
over the years. The manifesto would have simply helped 
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(5) Fifth point of the operative part 
of the manifesto regarding aharya 
could be that in 1966 for the first 
time bengapatia as a waist ornament 
was used. The design was borrowed 
from Harihar Khuntia of Puri by 
paying a security deposit of Rs.300 
(rupees three hundred) This 
ornament conformed to the 
description of ‘Rekamukha'’ of 
Abhinaya Chandrika. Dhirendranath 
Patnaik gave it an Oriya name and 
called it bengapatia. Prototypes of 
this ornaments were prepared in 
Utkal Jewellers belonging to Babulal 
Doshi at Cuttack. (Patnaik. Kala 
Vikash Kendra 1996 : 19-20) 

(6) Sixth point of the operative part 
of the Manifesto could be that all the 
gurus, dancers and scholars present 
discussed the designs of the dress 
and got it stitched by Bhagirathi of 
Chandini Chowk, Cuttack. (Patnaik, 
Kala Vikash Kendra. 1997 : 28) 
(7) It was decided to present the 
reconstructed Odissi dance to an elite 
gathering at Cuttack and invite the 
then Chief Minister of Orissa, Dr. 
Harekrushna Mahatab and Deputy 
Chief Minister, Rajendra Narayan 
Singhdco on 13th June, 1959 at 
Janata Rangamancha and to be 
repeated on 14th September 1959 to 
a wider public. (Possibilities for 
Manifesto material reconstructed 
from Dhirendranath Patnaik's article, 
Kala Vikash Kendra, 1997 : 28) 
(In these above two performances 
bengapatia was definitely not used.) 
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Kshirod Prasad Mohanty, 
General Secretary of Kala Vikash 
Kendra, Cuttack, laments in his 
Annual Report, 2003 that nothing 
relating to Jayantika could be 
documented for posterity. 

XXX 

Jayantika was organised, the 
repertoire and style of the dance were 
settled. But due to their lack of 
education and their concern with 
making money from their 
profession, Jayantika could not 
succeed fully and the decisions taken 
in Jayantika were forgotten. 

XXX 

In order to check deterioration, 
the Kendra made an attempt taking 
into confidence the gurus, dancers 
and critics. In other Indian classical 
dances, there are detailed 
codifications for the guidance and 
an attempt was made to prepare such 
a treatise (Samhita) in 1954 in Utkal 
Nrutya Sangeet Natyakala Parishad 
and in 1957 in Sangeet Natak 
Akademi. But due to divergent 
views of the participants all efforts 
in this direction failed. (Mohanty, 
Kala Vikash Kendra, Sauvenir, 2003 
: 67-68) 


the scholars understand ideas and visions. It would also 
have helped in identifying various interests of the five 
major gurus of Odissi dance. For example, why were the 
silver filigree of Gujarati craftsmen preferred to those made 
by Bengali, Oriya or Telugu jewellers or smiths ? This is 
because the Cuttack silver filigree, a source of Oriya pride, 
was in fact mostly the work of Gujarati craftsmen who 
had migrated to Cuttack from Gujarat. The need for a 
written manifesto arises because several spokespersons 
have now emerged to talk about Jayantika and the 
‘authenticity’ of Odissi dance. 


I feel that, at least at the beginning of a new century, attempts 
should be made to document distinguishable styles, and to 
define different gharanas of Odissi. Proper dance criticism 
is conspicuous by its absence in Orissa. Priyambada 
Mohanty rightly points out (Jayantika, Balasore, 1982) that 
stylistic distinctiveness is at stake because Odissi never had 
a proper critic and that Odissi dancers are not willing to 
take even constructive criticism. What is more, a few self- 
proclaimed experts manage to comer all the publicity. 


What Priyambada Mohanty said two decades ago 
(Jayantika, Balasore, 1982) seems to be relevant even to- 
day : “An orientation for critics from all over India is now 
a necessity to maintain a minimum standard for an Odissi 
performance. A formal debut like arangetram tradition of 
the South should be introduced for Odissi which will 
improve the standard of dancers in the long run. A tradition 
of acknowledgement of composers and choreographers is 
desirable.” 


Distinguished dancers are of the view that arengetram 
eventually turns out to be a taboo and hangs around the 
neck of the dancer as an albatross and the dancer 
experiences difficulties in overcoming the limitations 
associated with a tradition like arengetram. Finally, 
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arengetram and Jayantika could be weighed in the same 
scale-a definition, a code, a limitation. In such a confusing 
situation, one is led to believe that the repertoire from 
mangalacharana to moksha developed by the revivalists 
is the only written manifesto of Jayantika. Even this now 
seems frozen and repetitive. Dancers who develop a dance 
personality and sensibility through their art try to go beyond 
this at the first available opportunity. 
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4. Jayantika : Dissident Voices - 
Pankajcharan, Debaprasad and 
Minati Mishra 


Dhirendranath Patnaik writes that, in 1957, some dance 
gurus formed an association called Jayantika to work for 
the development of Odissi dance, but it did not progress 
very far till 1960 (Patnaik 1990: IV-VII). Patnaik did not 
specify who the gurus were even in the revised edition of 
his book, Odissi Dance (1990). At a state-level seminar 
organised by Orissa Sangeet Natak Akademi in 1975 (its 
proceedings published in a book form, Odissi Nrutya 
Alochana in Oriya in 1978), Patnaik mentions a few names 
like Kelucharan Mahapatra, Debaprasad Das, Mayadhar 
Raut, Dayanidhi Das, Sanjukta Panigrahi, Raghunath 
Datta, Rakhal Mohanty and Ramani Ranjan Jena including 
his own name (Patnaik 1978: 28). All the gurus, dancers 
and scholars signed with their own blood a Declaration or 
a Manifesto that they would follow the technique and style 
decided through mutual discussion and agreement. They 
began their sessions in late evenings and sat through nights 
discussing the repertoire, style and techniques of the dance. 
It must have been a ‘do or die’ situation because most other 
classical dance forms in the country had already been fully 
revived by then, and they were in a hurry to do their bit for 
Odissi. 

Dhirendranath Patnaik did not mention Kalicharan 
Patnaik’s name us a significant contributor to the revival 
of Odissi even though largely due to the efttorts of the latter 
Odissi got recognition as a classical dance form. 
Dhirendranath’s list of names keeps changing. We believe 
that at least his omissions and commissions are not 
intentional. One of the significant gurus in this group was 
Mayadhar Raut. Mayadhar Raut was a versatile dancer 
who learnt gotipua dance from his elder brother Harihara 
and studied Odissi under Durlabh Chandra Singh, 
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Yudhisthira Mahapatra and Mohan Mahapatra. He also 
learnt Odissi from Pankajcharan Das. In 1955 he left for 
Kalakshetra and learnt Bharatnatyam from Rukmini Devi 
Arundale and Kathakali from T.K. Chandu Paniker. 
Therefore, his exposure to Bharatnatyam and Kathakali 
helped the revivalists to reconstruct Odissi. 


The experience at Kalakshetra served as a sort of blue- 
print for Odissi in general (Citaristi 2001: 98). Not only 
Mayadhar Raut, but Minati Mishra and Sanjukta Panigrahi 
too received training at Kalakshetra, and their experiences 
added to the splendour of Odissi. Scholars like Kalicharan 
Patnaik, conducting research on the theoretical aspects with 
the aim of establishing clear-cut parameters for the Odissi 
style as per guidelines of Natya Shastra did not approve 
the idea of borrowing elements from the South. But the 
South had always been a dominating influence on Orissan 
architecture, sculpture and painting. Dance was no 
exception. The South silently penetrated Orissan tradition 
through mahari, sakhinata and writings of Upendra 
Bhanja, Kavisurya Baladev Rath and Gopal Krushna. 


Jayantika was set up in 1957 in an open space at the 
Raghunath Mandir in Telenga Bazaar, Cuttack. During its 
first phase, all the gurus were present: Debaprasad, 
Pankajcharan, Mayadhar, Kelucharan, Budha Choudhury, 
Raghunath Datta and Dayanidhi. Dhirendranath Patnaik 
Joined the group later in 1960 when the venue was shifted 
to Lokanath Mishra’s drawing room in the same town. 
Ileana does not mention the episode of signing with blood. 
Instead she says, “‘“Notes were taken at every session by 
Dayanidhi and hung on a nail in Lokanath Mishra’s drawing 
room wall and participants pledged to follow these rules 
by touching the earth as a solemn promise (Citaristi 2001: 
100). Normally dancers touch the earth before commencing 
a performance. It is a habit with them and there is nothing 
extraordinary about this gesture unless they really signed 
with their blood a Manifesto, which we are not able to 
trace. Dayanidhi Das was a graduate, quite an achievement 
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1.It was unfortunate that with 
Pankajcharan opting out, a lyrical 
feministic style of Odissi rooted in 
the mahari tradition was denied to 
the revivalists. The revivalists could 
not foresce such a possibility with 
Pankajcharan. With Debaprasad 
absent in the fray, the heroic and the 
vigorous masculine style, was also 
denied to the revivalists. It was only 
Sanjukta Panigrahi who reflected in 
her arnt stylistic elements of both the 
gurus - author. 

Interestingly, the maharis, female 
temple dancers, who could have been 
potential teachers of the dance in the 
early stages were excluded from the 
process of Odissi dance revival, as 
has been stated by Frederique 
Marglin and Ratna Roy. Evidently, 
the “Oniya intelligentsia” and “‘male 
traditional performers”, who took 
over the discussion on the “revival”, 
had other ideas. It is being argued 
that this discrimination was directed 
towards “improper women”, as 
maharis were perceived that way. 
But the “proper” women of the 
modern generation are not better off, 
and face substantial discrimination 
on grounds of gender even while 
asserting that there is a dernand for 
female dancers. (Barbara Curda, 
“Odissi in Contemporary Onissa, 
Strategies, Constraints, Gender” in 
2nd {nternational Odissi Festival 
2002:53) 


for a dancer at that time. He had set up a dance institute 
called Kalabhawan, which he managed with grants from 
Orissa Sangeet Natak Akademi. It seems that Dayanidhi 
Das played a significant role as a record-keeper and writer 
of the proceedings. We don’t know whether these 
proceedings were memorized or recorded on paper. Due 
to early demise of Dayanidhi nothing could be retrieved. 
His death was a great loss indeed. 


But differences arose regarding the composition of the batu 
nrutya, a redefined version of the thei ghara nata of the 
gotipua tradition. Thei ukuta was predominant in the 
rhythmic syllables of the tala and therefore the opinion on 
whether to call it thei, thai or sthai nata or give it a 
completely different name like batu nata was divided in 
opinion. Both Pankajcharan and Debaprasad refused to 
follow what was decided by others and they labelled it 
Kelu’s gharana and gradually stopped attending the 
meeting.! Later Debaprasad composed sthai nata instead 
of batu. Minati Mishra is of the view that batu has very 
little to do with Batuka Bhairava from which the term has 
been derived. She says that in this dance component the 
dancer does not relate his/her performance to Shiva ; rather 
the performance relates to specific sculptural forms depicted 
on temples, specitically, Konark. 


After fifty years, when one investigates the issue, fresh 
interpretations baffle one and one tends towards both the 
dissident gurus. Batu is a dance dedicated to Shiva: 
Vatabhairava or Vatukabhairava and is a goripua tradition 
(Kalicharan 1955: 12). This dance is comparable with the 
sodasha upachara puja. In course of time, it was not 
possible to perform the elaborate sodasha upachara puja, 
and it was abridged to panchopachara puja. This abridged 
form of ritual connected with dance was known as batu 
nrutya. Pankajcharan was rooted deeply in the mahari 
tradition which had links with Vaishnava bhakti . He, 
therefore, thought that, batu in the sense of a ritualistic 
performance was a repetition of Ganapati Vandana, a deity 
of Shiva’s family. He later replaced Ganapati Vandana 
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with Jagannathashataka — kalindi tata vipina etc. 
Debaprasad had affiliations with the akhada tradition that 
included sakhinata of South Orissa and, therefore, he 
preferred to sing - Tandava nrutyakari Gajanana from 
Prahalladanataka music repertoire in mangalacharana. 
There is a basic theological difference between gotipua 
dancers and sakhinata dancers.* While the gotipua tradition 
was the result of Shaiva-Tantra syncretization (unlike 
Vaisnava-Tantra syncretization mentioned by Ratna Roy), 
sakhinata was a resultant of Vaisnavism and Tantrism and 
had its roots in Vaisnava mathas (both Rama and Krishna 
affiliations) in South Orissa. Mahants of mathas extended 
patronage to sakhinata groups, who performed 
Radhakrishna keli katha in villages. Since sakhinata boys 
were substitutes to mahari dancers, Debaprasad had no 
difficulty in supporting Pankajcharan. 


On the other hand, thai nata or thai bhangi, which was 
equally traditional, emphasised the visual plasticity of the 
sculpturesque forms by way of providing elements of 
classicism to the dance. In batu nrutya, precisely this is 
done without calling it thai. So, the revivalists should have 
gone for both thai and baru as two separate items of the 
repertoire not combining both thai and batu in one 
nomenclature. Since most of the dancers want to relate 
Odissi dance to the temple of Jagannatha, they could do 
Jagannathastaka in mangalacharana and follow it up later 
with a dedication to Shiva, the primordial dance god and 
then switch over to thai and pallavi. 


In the Orissa Sangeet Natak Akademi seminar on Odissi 
dance conducted by Kalicharan Patnaik (Seminar 1975), 
Pankajcharan Das revealed with some bitterness how his 
good intentions and efforts to revive Odissi in the late forties 
had been ignored. He said emphatically that he was the 
first person to take the dance out from the temple precincts 
and performed on a professional stage through his first 
student, Lakshmipriya (later the wife of Kelucharan). This 
was in 1946. Lakshmipriya gave a dance recital in Aswini 
Kumar Ghosh'’s play, Abhisheka. This dance opened the 
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2. Both Gangadhar Pradhan and 
Gautama, gotipua students of 
Mahadev Raut, another important 
Odissi guru and a revivalist, were 
dedicated to Lord Balunkeswara as 
dancing boys. (Ratna Roy, Odissi 
Dance : 61) 


3. The system of syncretization is SO 
delicate that one could argue either 
way. Moreover the cult of Jagannatha 
is so comprehensive that it contains 
almost all philosophicat and religious 
elements. The cult focuses on the 
synthesis ; while Jagannatha is 
Buddha reincarnated, Balabhadra 
could be composed of Shaiva 
elements. Therefore a relation 
basically linked to the temple of 
Jagannatha could be cither 
Vaishnava or Shaiva. Morcover 
there is also a tradition of dedicating 
gotipuas to the Shiva temple of 
Balunkeswara. 
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play and enthralled the audience. It was a devadasi dance. 
Lakshmipriya was accompanied on mardala by 
Kelucharan (the accompanist drummer, called madeli — a 
term related to mardala). Kelucharan was also 
Pankajcharan’s student. This performance was repeated 
in the presence of the then Governor General Chakravarty 
Raj Gopalachari. The Governor General was moved and 
addressed enquiries about the dance form to Bauribandhu 
Mohanty, the Manager of Annapurna B Group Theatre 
Company. Raja Gopalachari was given to understand that 
it was Odia nata. In the course of time, the Odia nata came 
to be famous as Odissi (Pankajcharan Das, 1978 : 84-85). 
This fact is also corroborated by Dhiren Dash. (2003) 


Pankajcharan continued to voice his anguish and 
allegations.At the 1975 seminar, he remarked that scholars 
were using gotipua dance as the source of Odissi dance 
and not mahari dance. Pankajcharan’s presentation in the 
seminar launched an attack on Dhirendranath Patnaik and 
sought to rectify a factual mistake regarding the source of 
the dance. He put forward other evidences like the Record 
of Rights, which never mentioned gotipua as a sevaka in 
the Puri Jagannatha temple. Pankajcharan’s grievance 
against the revivalists in the Jayantika group is discernible 
from several arguments he advanced at this seminar. His 
assertions were supported by Haripriya Devadasi in the 
seminar, who argued that she knew nothing about Odissi 
dance as such; she was aware of only mahari dance. She 
was inducted into temple service in 1923 after tying a sari 
in the presence of the deity and therefore her statement 
cannot be dismissed lightly. 


This seminar brought several prejudices, biases and 
conflicting opinions of participating dancers, gurus and 
scholars into the open. From an academic point of view it 
was a healthy debate, and the participants were keen to 
present their views and make their voices heard. The attacks 
and counter attacks made it amply clear that Jayantika did 
not enjoy the full confidence of gurus and dancers even 
eighteen years after its formation. 
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Throughout the seminar Pankajcharan kept harping on a 
few points he considered valid. However, these are 
redundant in the present context. But his contention helps 
us understand the claim of Jayantika of unanimous 
acceptance. He suggested a clear-cut dividing line between 
Jayantika style and mahari style and expressed serious 
reservations about Jayantika choreography,* its spiritual and 
scientific dimensions. He even voiced his misgivings with 
regard to mangalacharana, batu and pallavi. Batu was 
not the only bone of contention, as Ileana would like us to 
believe, in fact; the entire choreography came under attack 
by Pankajcharan. He was so frustrated by Jayantika that 
he asked a pointed question: Has Jayantika the last word 
on Odissi? Pankajcharan’s misgivings still retain their 
validity for most of the dancers and dance critics. Minati 
Mishra, the then Principal of the Utkal Sangeet 
Mahavidyalaya, had similar doubts about the validity of 
pallavi and moksha as components of Odissi. Since she 
was also a Bharatnatyam dancer she realised the 
superfluousness of the Jayantika style. Minati used 
references to Bharatnatyam such as jatiswaram, 
tiramanasa and adabhu to render her attack on Jayantika 
more effective. 


Later, in opposition to svara pallavi (the Jayantika- 
structured pallavi today popularly means this) Pankajcharan 
composed a vadya pallavi as a repertoire component. Vadya 
meant percussion and the vadya pallavi was an elaboration 
of rhythmic syllables offering the revivalists an opportunity 
to understand the underpinnings of his composition.* 


Pankajcharan was an eminent dancer and the dance teacher 
of both Kelucharan and Debaprasad. His views, therefore, 
should have been taken seriously by Jayantika. His 
consistent emphasis on the mahari tradition leads us to feel 
that the Jayantika reconstruction and recreation of Odissi 
was carried out rather in a hurry and arbitrarily. &? 


not only Pankajcharan, several others present at the 1975 
seminar also voiced serious reservations about Jayantika’s 
exaggerated and misleading claims. The views expressed 
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4. The schotars of the five phased 
Odissi nrutya try to locate the source 
of the gotipua nrutya in the mahani 
tradition, but except for the fact that 
the present Odissi nrutya is mainly 
being taken up by girls as of the 
costume of the mahari nrutya. There 
seems to be no other point where the 
present Odissi nrutya matches with 
the tradition of the mahari nrutya of 
the Lord Jagannatha temple. 
XXX 

According to Pankajcharan Das, the 
first position for a mahari dancer in 
the temple of Lord Jagannatha is not 
a chauka as followed in the present 
Odissi nrutya. It happens to be in 
Swabhava bhangi - a very at ease 
posture with the entire body weight 
resting on the left leg - the right foot 
slightly bent forward and resting at 
ease on the toes with heel-up. The 
left arm slightly raised with left palm 
holding the waist and the entire torso 
lightly tilted to the left. In fact an at- 
ease adabhangi and not tribhanga- 
the codified pupularized dance 
numbers of the present Odissi nrurya 
is followed in the temple of Lord 
Jagannatha. 


(Dhiren Dash 2003 : 34) 


5. Mayadhara Raut in an interview 
to Angarag, March 2006 asserts that 
there could be several pallavis like 
svara pallavi, raga patlavi, chhanda 
pallavi and svarachhanda pallavi, 
other than vadya pallavi. 


(Angarag 2006 : 45) 


6. The repertoire should consist of 
the following phases of dance 
numbers if associated with the 
maharis. 


7. Dhupa nata (This may be termed 
as mangalaarpana and not 
mangalacharana. In this dance, nine 
types of whirlings can be displayed. 
They are known as nava bhramaris: 

contd... 
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i Chaka Bhaunri 
i Netra Bhaunri 
ui Hala Bhaunni 
iv Kula Bhaunni 
v Kaala Bhaunri 
vi Kala Bhaunni 
vit Keli Bhaunni 
vii Jala Bhaunri 
ix Kara Bhaunri 


2. Patuara Nrutya - Panti Pallavi 
3. Sabha Nrutya - Nrutya Pasara 
4. Hera Nata - Dandamanda Nata 
5. Chintan Taranga 

6. Abhiseka 

7. Bheta -Pata Shringara 


In some of the above dance numbers 
there is a system to recite the rhythmic 
syllables known as bols and 
chachakaras which is done by the 
artists themselves while dancing 
(Dhiren Dash 2003 :35) 


Dhiren Dash’s recently published 
article which is a reproduction of his 
earlier one (Odia Atmaparichiti 
Charcha 2006:97-102) indicates a 
slight variation of the terms. As per 
this write-up the mahari dance 
comprises ; (i) Dhupa Nata, (ii) 
Patuara Nrutya (like pallavi), (iii) 
Sabha Nrutya (like abhinaya), (iv) 
Hera Nata (nava bhramari - 
gharana to be displayed) (v) Chitau 
Taranga (a duet dance) (vi) 
Abhiseka (vii) Bheta (pata 
Sshringara) 
7. Kalicharana Patnaik's repertoire 
which was based on the facts 
supplied by Mahadev Raut and 
Simhari Shyama Sundara Kar was 
as follows : 
1 Ranga Pravesha 
ii Puspanjali Pradana 
ii Ganapati Vandana 
iv Sabhara Anumati Prarthana 
v Bhumi. Guru o Yantra Pranama 
vi. a) Nataraj Bhiravanka Avahana 
b) Sansthapana 
¢) Pranama 
contd... 


by Kumar Mohanty, another participant from Puri, was 
equally significant. I quote from his presentation (translation 
mine): 

Kalicharan Patnaik has written about whatever existed in 
the decadent form in Odissi, Dhirendranath Patnaik has 
also published a few things in his book. After a lapse of 
twenty years, we are meeting in a seminar. The duty of 
this seminar should be to determine a unanimously 
accepted stylistic presentation of Odissi which will be 
accepted not only in Orissa but also all over the world. In 
this context, we should not be emotional. Whatever has 
been properly done (read Jayantika) will remain, and the 
rest is worthless and is shaped by erroneous perception. 
This is a national duty, and what you would decide (with 
reason and patience and without emotion) may last for 
thousands of years. All our arguments should be grounded 
in our cultural strength. 


If you follow the classical style (read Odissi dance) no other 
modes would be necessary. Therefore, the classicism you 
are talking about should have a time-context (read place 
and time). If you are not aware of the demands of the time 
and if you are not aware of fundamental principles, 
whatever research you do (or whatever you reconstruct) 
will be invalidated by subsequent research (by scholars). 
If we keep in mind these two facts we will be able to reach 
a definite conclusion. Whatever we get from the texts, we 
have to substantiate it with tradition, and facts have to be 
established. (Kumar Mohanty 1978: 137)* 


Minati Mishra pointed out at this seminar another significant 
deficiency. She said that Jayantika had prescribed labels 
such as mangalacharana, batu (a few call it sthayi), 
pallavi, abhinaya and moksha for Odissi. Since each of 
these components did not have clearly identitied elements 
like stepping, bhangi, movements, music and fala, it was 
difficult to teach them to students. She emphasised the need 
tor framing rules regarding how to start each component 
of the dance, and how to elaborate on it and how to end it. 
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Every dancer did things in his/her own way and the 
Jayantika repertoire became redundant. 


Minati Mishra further said that tala in Odissi dance was a 
contentious matter . Tala is being taught differently in Odissi 
dance and music and this creates difficulties. For example, 
aditala consists of sixteen matras (beats) in dance but of 
eighteen beats in music, jatitala compnises seven beats in 
dance and fourteen beats in music. (In a recent interview 
to Angarag October 2006, she remarked that this problem 
has been sorted out to a great extent.) 


It was quite natural that Jayantika® could not have solved 
all the problems of Odissi as some of the revivalists and 
their followers now claim. Dayanidhi Das, who was an 
active member of Jayantika, also noticed the same 
deficiencies which Minati Mishra had visualised. He also 
emphasised elaboration of each component of the dance 
and methodical teaching. Dayanidhi wanted details about 
arasa (foot movements) as had been done in each of the 
other dance systems. He wanted Orissa Sangeet Natak 
Akademi and Utkal Sangeet Mahavidyalaya’s involvement 
in specific codification of foot movements. He further 
advocated formation of an expert committee which would 
determine elaborations and codifications. Dayanidhi 
lamented that in the absence of detailed codification, the 
performance and teaching of Odissi dance declined. He, 
therefore, sounded a note of caution saying that the Odissi 
dance form that had been determined by Jayantika suffers 
from various deficiencies. No doubt it got recognition as a 
classical dance form (not because of Jayantika, to be sure) 
and was performed in Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and 
London. But we should not be complacent about this 
achievement. Not many gurus take it as seriously as they 
ought to have and, as a result, have brought about its 
downfall. Therefore, the dance, which had evolved rapidly 
in the course of time, should not decline in the same manner. 


Minati Mishra also drew attention of the gurus, dancers 
and seminarians to the need for documentation of Odissi 
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vit Natarajanka Trusti Nimante 
Puja Nrutya (batunrutya) 

viii Pallavi Nrutya ( svarapallavi or 
svaravadyapallavi) 

ix) Sabhinaya Nrutya 

x) Ananda Nrutya (jhamtari or 
pahapattanrutya) 

(Dhiren Dash, Odia Atmaparachiti 

Charcha 2006 : 97-103) 


8. Hats off to Srimati Indrani 
Rahman who after learning dance 
from Guru Sri Debaprasad Dash 
projected it throughout the world. 
When I saw her performance in 
Bombay, the repertoire was as 
under: 


1. Ganesha Vundana (prayer to 
Lord Ganesha) 

2. Batunrutya 

3. Nartana 

4. Pallavi 

5. Natangi 


Looking atit, from the point of view 
of the ten phased formula of Guru 
Mahadeva Raut the present five 
phased repertoire of Jayantika seems 
to be slightly different. The names 
such as natrana and natangi have 
been derived from Chhau dance and 
are used for abhinaya and moksha. 
The order of the performance of 
Pallavi and Abhinaya having been 
interchanged. (Dhiren Dash 2003 
35) 

9. The repertoire which is mostly 
prescribed by Kelucharan Mahapatra 
and danced by a majority of the 
dancers today is 


a) Mangalacharana 

b) Batu 

c) Pallavi 

d) Abhinaya 

e) Moksha 

To dance the above five items, a 
dancer takes less than an hour. To 
enhance the duration of the 
performance, pallavi, is multiplied. 


Contd.... 
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Instead of one, more songs are 
included in one performance. At 
times the abhinaya phase is 
lengthened. Therefore, the regular 
practitioners face difficulties. In all 
eamestness, the basic dance structure 
should be strictly followed, or else it 
is but natural to be criticised. 
(translation mine} 


(Dhiren Dash, Odia Atmaparichiti 
Charcha 2006 : 96-103) 


10. I wanted an interview with 
Lokanath Mishra, the first president 
of Jayantika, who now lives in 
Bhubaneswar. In fact, he gave me 
time on a Sunday morning. I met him 
with the Editor, Angarag, but he 
declined to divulge information 
concerning Jayantika. He said he 
consulted his spirital guru in 
meditation, who instructed him not 
to seek any more name and fame 
since it might hinder his progress 
along the spiritual path. Thus, I was 
deprived of valuable information that 
might have helped me to reconstruct 
Jayantika. - author. 


dance recitals. In the absence of documentation, the dancers 
go their own way while presenting the dance, which creates 
difficulties in defining a style, and relating it to a particular 
gharana. 


Dhirendranath Patnaik tried to regain the lost ground at 
this seminar. He declared that the system that was devised 
twenty-five years back as Odissi with a lot of careful 
thought, labour and effOrts could not be changed now with 
the help of new rules and regulations. An artist will accept 
only what is good and rooted in tradition. Therefore, Odissi 
gurus, instead of trying to bring about changes, should 
devote themselves to its enrichment and improvement. Let 
them create more pallavis and abhinayas, but they should 
not try to create any form that is illogical and runs counter 
to tradition. If this is done, the future of Odissi will be 
endangered. His speech, in fact, was a veiled threat. 


Patnaik added that his presentation at the seminar was the 
history of the evolution of Odissi dance during the last two 
decades. He, however, was apologetic that he had not been 
able to publish Odissi dance-related history and his role in 
it. He narrated this because he thought it had become 
imperative. He wanted to be excused if his speech had hurt 
anybody. 


Then, to pacify the participating gurus and dancers, he said 
that he had helped and sympathised with everybody and 
wholeheartedly made efforts to recognise artists at provincial 
and national levels. He believed that no-body would deny 
his claims and he concluded by saying that he expected 
cooperation from the artists to be able to serve Orissan art 
and artists. (translation mine) 


Jayantika’s contribution in reconstructing Odissi dance was 
considerable!’. It was a timely effort and it had brought 
benefits to the state. But the methodology adopted to arrive 
at a consensus was not acceptable to two of the important 
gurus. The methodology involved elimination rather than 
inclusion. 
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A second opportunity to think and act afresh had presented 
itself in 1975 in the Orissa Sangeet Natak Akademi seminar. 
At this time, all the gurus including the father figure 
Kalicharan Patnaik were present. It was unfortunate that 
none of the suggestions and criticisms was received kindly 
and accepted. The arguments advanced by two college 
teachers, Pankajcharan and Debaprasad and their Principal 
Minati Mishra were simply ignored. They had perhaps no 
time to give their own viewpoints a concrete shape in the 
college. Odissi Research Centre was created with the aim 
of codifying and enriching Odissi dance. But it went more 
or less the Jayantika way. I wonder what the Pankajcharan 
Das Foundation is doing to revive the master’s style. 
Debaprasad could not realise his dreams due to his untimely 
death. 


The revivalists neglected to benefit from the rich and varied 
experience the other two gurus could have contributed to 
the process of reconstruction. The loss was a stupendous 
one. From the views of those whom Jayantika left out I 
would like to reconstruct another viable repertoire for Odissi 
in 21* century. This repertoire is mainly based on gotipua, 
mahari and sakhinata traditions. An attempt will be made 
to strike a balance between these two systems. 


The dance could begin with 


l. Puspa Panchaka invocation (five flowers for 
bhumi, guru yantra, sabha and ruchi/bidhi. I have 
changed kusumanjali panchaka to puspa 
panchaka.) The dancer enters the stage with five 
kinds of flowers in anjalihasta. The guru or the 
singer recites Sanskrit mantras for each of the icons 
to be propitiated and the dancer offers four flowers 
in four directions and the fifth to his/her guru. 


2. Mangalanrutya (auspicious offerings with shavda 
Svara pata ; pata is also spelled as patha meaning 
recitation): dedicated to five representative deities 
of five religious affiliations of Orissa specifically 
(a) Maha Vinayaka, (b) Batuka Bhairava (Lingaraja 
Shiva), (c) Vishnu (Sri Jagannatha), (d) Surya 
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(Mahabhaskara of Konark) and (e) Durga (Viraja 
Ashtabhuja). A dancer may choose any of the 
ishtadevis of Odisadesha. (mangalacharana is 
mangalanrutya) 


3. Sthai (sculpturesque affirmation) 
4. Raga Pallavi (elaboration of musical modes) 


5. Vadya Pallavi (takes into account paraphernalia of 
batu) 


6. Abhinaya (miming with emphasis on mahari and 
sakhinata tradition) 


7. Anandanata (pure abstraction nritta): This is post 
moksha dance where a dancer offers liberated dance 
in ecstasy. 


I am aware that I am neither a dancer nor a dance teacher 
but still I would like to see how this new concept is 
considered by gurus and dancers and if not, why it should 
be rejected by them. At best, this could be taken as an 
useful methodology for reconstruction of a more traditional 
and classical repertoire taking into account views of different 
gurus. 


There could be several such repertoires with permutations 
and combinations. There is no wisdom in mechanically 
following MBPAM (mangalacharana, batu, pallavi, 
abhinaya and moksha) and the repertoire does not bear an 
ISI mark. I do not think the heavens will fall if MBPAM is 
changed to MMBAP or PAMBM or to MSRVAA. I am 
in favour of letting in fresh air and innovations. 
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5. The Obsession with Classicism 


In the Indian context there is nothing called classicism. 
The Sanskrit word shasiriya, which is generally believed 
to be a translation of ‘classic’ or ‘ the classical’ represents 
a misunderstanding of both the words, ‘classicism’ and 
shastriya. A shastra is a written text, a codified version of 
the practices of a given period which tries to claim an 
authority in a subsequent period of time. Dependence on 
the practice (prayoga) and later on the textual prescription 
becomes a tradition (parampara) with the people who 
follow it. While the shasira or the text remains constant, 
the practices that form the tradition become variables. 
Therefore, a need arises to write different texts in different 
periods of time. To comprehend and contextualize the 
variables in textual codifications, scholars resort to new 
interpretations (commentaries) and such attempts finally 
embody regional aspirations. While there is a basic text 
like Natya Shastra, there are other texts like 
Nartananirnaya. 


Nartananirnaya! is a remarkable work in that it marks a 
transitional point in the evolution of dance in India. In 
contrast with its precursors in the field, which follow in 
the main the descriptions of dances given by Bharata in 
Natya Shastra, the Nartananimaya describes entirely new 
forms of dance. These new forms were shaped by regional 
styles that were not included, though their existence was 
acknowledged by Bharata, which was termed by his 
Successors marga, that is, the main path. The 
Nartananirnaya is of particular interest here because, on 
examining the dance tradition it describes, we find that it 
is this tradition in which present-day Indian classical dance 
styles are rooted rather than in the tradition of Bharata. 
The Nartananirnaya thus belongs to a period in which 
the styles that had a marginal existence in Bharat’s time 
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1.Nartananirnaya: A Landmark in 
the Literature of Dance, in Berlinger 
Indologische Studien, Bandb, ed. 
Dr. Inge Wezler (Reinbek: Verlag 
fur Onentalitische Fachpublikationen, 
1991, P.1) 
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2.As the curator of Art and Crafts 
in the Orissa State Museum. 
Bhubaneswar in the early 
seventies, 1 collected a lot of 
papier mache Ramayana masks 
from Jaypur town and primitive 
wood carvings from Digpahandi 
town in South Orissa. My 
colleagues in the museum did 
not approve of my action. They 
said, as the curator of the Orissa 
State Museum, I should collect 
classical objects and not folkish 
things. After a few days, they 
purchased (not collected) 
Cuttack silver filigree works 
worth one lakh rupees. I thought 
that the silver filigree works 
which were made from an 
expensive metal like silver were 
more classical than things made 
of paper and wood. Till date, 
Orissa State Museum has not 
been declared a classical 
museum and it has an 
ethnographic and handicrafts 
gallery - author 


Joined the main stream of dancing on their way to becoming 
the dominant current in the evolution of the art form. 


In course of time there arose an idea based on these texts 
that there is a mainstream, and, unless subsequent regional 
texts refer to the main texts as their source, they are not 
considered classics. This has happened with Sanskrit 
language vis-a- vis other languages. This equation keeps 
changing. In today’s world English is the main language 
and other regional languages are known as bhasha 
languages. The national (mainstream) and regional contexts 
become points of reference in our anxiety to be recognised 
as classical because there is every possibility that the 
mainstream tries to push all that is regional to the level of 
deshi. In a democracy an attempt is constantly made by 
the regional to join the mainstream on an equal footing 
and get accepted as classical. These attempts acquire a 
validity when we try to understand how regional political 
parties play a major role in the formation of the central 
government. 


These relations and contexts that were academic in 
nature change into political equations. Classicisms is a 
complex? and vexed issue, while conceptual models and 
structural systems give the issue an intellectual parameter, 
textual traditions and living continuities give it 
applicability. 


Kapila Vatsyayan, examining the issue, hints at specific 
terms like shastra and prayoga or margit and deshi, which 
are more relevant to the atternpt to understand classicism 
in Indian dance. There are still other categories such as 
natyadharmi and lokadharmi involving the elite and the 
common as two societal phenomena. 

In discussing the classicism of Odissi dance, Ratna Roy 
opens up a new perspective on the distinction between the 
classical and the traditional. She is of the opinion that the 
traditional would not be local or national but international 
or global, when the genres of dance would be pitted against 
ballet and would be found wanting not because of the lack 
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of antiquity or defined grammar or years of training, but 
because of the terms attributed to them by the people of 
India. So, ultimately, the issue does not really belong to 
the realm of art but to the arena of politics, where Third 
World peoples have to define themselves as the “other” 
and measure up to yardsticks constructed in a foreign 
tongue. 


Classical has very little to do with dance as a form because 
there is no Indian Dance form which is known as shastriya 
Bharatnatyam or shastriya Odissi nrutya. The word is used 
as a term for periodisation, sometimes to refer to pre-8™ 
century, at others to pre-10* century and in some cases 
even pre-6® century developments in Indian art. In this 
sense, “classical” is ancient and is opposed to medieval as 
well as the ‘contemporary’ or ‘modern’ (Vatsyayan, 1994: 
23). Classical is obviously a Greek term used in the western 
context to denote both a period and a certain standard of 
artistic quality. 


By opening up the issue of ‘classical’ in dance, we posit it 
in an international arena against what is known as primitive 
and folk and even deductively in the linear developments 
of classical ballet of the western world. We even come 
closer in theory and practice to the ballet dance form. How 
much we differ from their dance motifs is another matter. 
Little wonder then that the tribal (primitive), rural (folk) 
and urban (classical) classifications of socialists, placed in 
a unilinear progressive graph has not been able to contain 
the complexities of the Indian social structure, where the 
so-called shastrik is equated with the laukika, where the 
terms ‘sanskritisation’, and ‘vernacularization’ exist in a 
purely sociological context, where they denote the process 
by which a less affluent or privileged class of people begin 
to acquire the behavioral patterns of elite groups in a society. 


Taking into account the spread of Odissi dance across 
coastal tracts of the state over a period of fifty years, one 
could clearly identify its elitist urban base as opposed to 
tribal dominance in the western tracts and folk filteration 
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3. An eminent dancer like 
Sanjukta Panigrahi was not sure 
what the term ‘classical’ meant 
when Odissi was given the status 
of classical dance .(?) She, in an 
interview to the Telegraph in 
1993, said that ‘I would say that 
acceptance of Odissi as a 
classical dance form did come 
quite late in the day. In fact, it 
was in the year 1966 when Guru 
Kelucharan was felicitated by 
the Sangeet Natak Akademi that 
Odissi dance was formally 
acknowledged. (Barnali Sen, 
The Telegraph Weekend, 
Saturday 10th Apnil 1993 : 8) 


Sanjukta Panigrahi was right in 
saying so, because all the fight 
for getting a classical status from 
the Sangeet Natak Akademi, 
New Delhi, was to drum support 
for an “Akademi Award” - 
author. 
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in the southern provinces of Orissa. Though the use of the 
term shastriya nrutya is vague, it has a sacramental and 
elitist connotation. 


The term shastra in its contemporary sense stands for an 
abstraction from a set of facts, a technical manual, or 
treatise. It also refers to a literature or body of texts and 
differentiates itself from the oral. Therefore, a shastra is a 
deduced conceptual model which provided for applicability 
and thus offered scope for variation and modification. Each 
shastra is only a framework or structure and thus more 
universal than the local. So, in course of time, a basic text 
like Natya Shastra of Bharatmuni gave rise to several local 
texts. When we look at Natya Shastra, we benefit from 
the basic paradigms (or even preliminaries) like 
hastabhinaya (gestures of the hands) sarirabhinaya 
(gestures of the limbs), carividhana (explanation of the cari 
movements), gatiprasara (the different types of gatis), 
mandalavikalpam (diverse mandala movements), 
aharyabhinaya (costumes and make up). In order to 
comprehend the specificities of a regional dance form we 
have to depend on several regional texts such as Abhinaya 
Chandrika, Natya Manorama and Abhinaya Darpana 
Prakasha being the few most well-known texts as far as 
Odissi dance is concerned. While pleading for classicism, 
the Orissan dance scholars upheld Bharat’s Natya Shastra 
as their source book, but always depended heavily on 
regional texts. Abhinaya Chandrika furnished them with 
peculiar technical details of Odissi dance like new 
information on Visama pada, description of tala, costume, 
ornaments and makeup. Similarly, the Abhinaya Darpana 
Prakasha is one of the important treatises on Odissi dance. 
Though the author of the text Abhinaya Darpan Prakasha 
refers to Bharata in his book, he does not quote from Natya 
Shastra. The work displays remarkable regional flavour 
while describing gita, vadya, nritya, natya vrittis, nritta 
and lasya and tandava (Patnaik, 1990: 125). The author 
also discusses eight varieties of sthanakas, four varieties 
of mastakabhedas, and many other technicalities. The work 
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is remarkable for the elaborate direction it contains for 
movement and placing of each hasta to indicate each 
different meaning. 


Classicism also emphasises the applicability of the shastra 
and the term prayoga, which insists on vyavahara, or 
abhyasa that is always rooted in the specificity of time and 
space. In a time and space framework, it comes closest to 
deshi and it would stand differentiated from the universal 
movement and constant flow of shastra (Vatsyayan, 1994: 
25). Therefore, classicism is not just margi to be accepted 
on its own terms, but could also take the deshi along. One 
can argue that the margi, universal principles as well as 
the deshi, empirical facts are both embedded in classicism. 


Kapila Vatsyayan rightly concludes “What is of greatest 
significance is the fact that shastra takes cognizance of the 
empirical, the applied in its fundamental conceptual 
framework and in this sense it is unique on one level, but 
representative of the Indian system on another, because it 
may well be a shastra of prayog or a prayoga shastra.” 


The Orissan revivalists had little understanding of such 
complexities, and therefore their idea of classicism differed 
in intent. The classical was considered to belong 
exclusively to the temple and not to the streets. Debaprasad 
Das, not being aware of either the views of anthropologists 
that tribal, folk and classical are exclusive categories or the 
art-historical view of Niharranjan Ray that the three 
categories are not mutually exclusive, had intuitively 
thought Odissi dance to be an evolutionary phase of the 
primitive and that the classical phase of sophistication had 
been achieved through gradual chiselling and refinement. 
The idea of classicism in Odissi dance is so ingrained in 
the minds of the dancers, gurus and scholars that a slight 
modification of the specified style or adoption of primitive 
and folk elements into the prevalent style is termed 
lokadharmi. This is certainly a misunderstanding of 
natyadharmi or the classical, because one may argue that 
both the primitive and folk have qualitative and aesthetic 
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4.We are aware of the 
controversy concerning Tigiria 
and Dharakote surrounding the 
Sanskrit author or even the 
Oriya translator of Abhinaya 
Darpana Prakasha. The Oriya 
translation reflects typical 
South Orissan Ganjami words 
like Ete (for Ehi) Kuthare (for 
Kothare) Ko Sthalare (for Keun 
Sthalare) etc (Panigrahi, 
1995:7) 


Should this regional dichotomy 
in terms of language be an issue 
in the debate on classicism ? - 
author. 


5. A few years ago, somebody 
made a nasty and superficial 
remark that a dancer dancing 
with a four-piece stitched sari 
solapith tahia and hengapatia 
and Pandit Raghunath 
Panigrahi lending his 
melodious voice is bound to be 
classical. Even though the 
remark is an irresponsible one, 
it has a psychological import. 
It means that Odissi dance as a 
form could be classical, but 
whatever a dancer dances 
wearing an Odissi costume and 
in the name of Odissi dance can 
never be classical. Most of the 
time, a discerning viewer could 
feel the classicism and he would 
not need a text to confirm his 
feelings. 


qualities as art forms and therefore they should be viewed 
without bias. If this had not been the case, the dance texts, 
Abhinaya Chandrika, Abhinaya Darpana Prakasha and 
Natya Manorama would not have included folk dances in 
their codifications. 


Abhinaya Darpana Prakasha* mentions Jangali nrutya 
and its synonym Jakkadi where men dance holding 
peacock feathers and swinging arms. This obviously 
resembles a Jhagidi dance of the Kondh tribals of Phulbani 
(K. V. K Journal,1997: 36) Nilamadhava Panigrahi (1995: 
10) describes this dance as Turuska dance and connects its 
source to the Muslim invasions (could also be Mughals). It 
is quite revealing that Kairata (Kirata), Bahurupa 
(Bahurupia) and Chitra dance were performed by both 
men and women in Abhinaya Darpana. Could Kairata 
and Bahurupa be the tribal Kirata dance and folk 
Bahurupia dance we come across today? Abhinaya 
Chandrika codifies several tribal and folk dance forms to 
be performed on festivals and during processions; to cite a 
few, these are Bhilla, Cadduka, Patua and Tunga (Maya 
Das, 2001: 20-22). 


The Odissi revivalists were obsessed with textual classicism 
without understanding the ramifications of the texts. They 
failed to appreciate the fact that both the text and practice 
grow/evolve and texts need to be written often to sanction 
new practices (traditions), even if their idea of textual 
classicism was true. In this connection, the view of 
Nilamadhava Panigrahi about the name ‘Bharata’ is to be 
taken with a pinch of salt. Bharata or Bharatacharya may 
not always refer to the Bharat of Natya Shastra, it is a 
synonym of nata. Amarakosa mentions Bharata ityapi 
nataka (2™ Kanda- Sukra Varga- 12" sloka). It would 
therefore be quite appropriate to name any drama teacher 
or expert dance gteru as Bharata. Theretore, Sadashiva Rath 
Sharma's reference to Bharatnatyam in his Marg essay 
(Vol. XHI, 1960) could be considered a representative 
dance of Indian Sub-Continent and not necessarily of the 
South. Similarly, gotipua could be an exclusive dance of a 
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group of boys and not necessarily of the gotipua as we 
understand it today. Texts are written and therefore 
proliferation is common while copying the texts. 


Too much obsession with the texts’ and not looking beyond 
them is a mistake as a text could be interpreted and 
reinterpreted in several ways. We should not be oblivious 
of the fact that textual codification is a process and Our 
understanding of the term might be relative. How will we 
account for the author of Natya Manorama’s Kerala 
connection? The authors of Abhinaya Chandrika, 
Maheshwar Mahapatra, Sangeeta Narayana, Purushottama 
Mishra/ Gajapati Narayana Deva or Abhinaya Darpana 
Prakasha’'s Oriya translator Jadunath Singh/ Braja Sunder 
Singha belong to what is now South Orissa, which was 
once a part of Andhra Desha and the Madras Presidency. 
There is no trace of Odissi in this area even now. Moreover, 
the revivalists have tried to exclude all southern dance forms 
like sakhinata as anti- classical labelling them as dakshini. 
Should dakshini be termed deshi and Puri-Cuttack area be 
identified with margi ? Sometimes we, for our own 
convenience, shift our stand with regard to classicism. 


But what we normally refer to as classicism in the context 
of Odissi is a completely different issue and has very little 
to do with texts or other categories discussed so far. Sangeet 
Natak Akademi,® an autonomous organisation of dancers, 
musicians, theatre artists, film personalities, dance and 
drama critics and connoisseurs, and funded by the 
government of India accords classical status to a form of 
Indian performing art. One would be surprised that the 
Orissa Sangeet Natak Akademi never passed a formal 
resolution (at least we do not find any reference to it in the 
writings of the revivalists) declaring Odissi dance as 
classical. It would have meant that at least Odissi dance 
was recognised as a classical dance form in its land of 
origin. Thereafter, perhaps the Odissi Akademi would have 
applied to the Delhi Akademi to declare Odissi as classical 
whatever the result might have been. This would have been 
a perfect bureaucratic procedure. The constitution of the 
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6. When the question of the 
recognition of Odissi came up 
last year at the Dance Seminar 
organized by the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi, against the wishes of 
the Chair, to accept Odissi as one 
of the great systems of classical 
dancing in India, one of the 
arguments advanced was that 
Odissi is a variety of Bhurata 
Natya. This was accepted by all 
those present as true; and it was 
on this basis that Odissi has been 
accepted by the Akademi as 
equivalent with Bharat Natya 
from the point of view of the 
annual awards. 


(Charles Fabri 1969 reprinted 
1981 : 64) 


Recently the position of Odissi 
dance vis-a-vis the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi has changed. 
The Sangeet Natak Akademi 
every year gives an annual 
award to Odissi dancers. This 
year (2006), the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi award has been given 
to Kashinatha Puja Panda who 
is a great exponent of Odissi 
music. Would it mean that 
Odissi music has received the 
classical status ? In present-day 
Orissa, there is a clamour for 
recognising Odissi music as 
classical. 

7. I am reminded of a pertinent 
issue which has a bearing on 
classicism in art. Sitakant 
Mahapatra, the then Secretary, 
Culture, Government of India, 
had submitted a manuscript on 
Osabhilasa to the Lalita Kala 
Akademi, New Delhi for 
publication. This manuscript 


had contd... 
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contained English translations 
of the seventeenth century Oriya 
poems and nineteenth century 
drawings. The manuscript was 
sent to Karl Khandalwala for 
review. Khandalwala was the 
Honorary Editor of Ancient 
publication. He gave an opinion 
that, since that was a manuscript 
belonging to ‘folk’ category ( a 
text or a painting belonging to 
seventeenth century and after 
cannot be brought under the 
classical category was the 
thumb rule) it could not be 
published. 


The Akademi had funds only 
under the publication head 
meant for printing ‘classical 
texts’ and ‘classical paintings’. 
1 was then the secretary of the 
Akademi. I could sense a 
‘design’ to get the publication 
delayed. I told Khandalwala 
Saheb that in the Orissan context 
the time frame for ‘classical’ and 
‘folk’ cannot be held valid, 
because in Orissa ‘tribal’, ‘folk’, 
and ‘classical’ exist 
simultaneously and the ‘so 
called’ time sequence did not 
hold good. Finally, the book was 
published with the help of tunds 
allotted for ‘classical’ texts. - 
author 


Odissi Sangeet Natak Akademi would have been modified 
to include a clause to say that the Akademi reserves the 
right to upgrade any form from tribal and folk and raise it 
to the status of classical or weave elements with support 
from visual and textual evidences into a classical dance 
form. The Sangeet Natak Akademi also does not have any 
constitutional provision to declare a performing art form 
as tribal, folk or classical and upgrade any deshi category 
to margi. The Orissa Akademi has never felt such a need 
and the Delhi Akademi confers such status by convention. 
The Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi has no provision for 
declaring a visual art form as classical or otherwise, whereas 
its sister organisation, Sahitya Akademi, wisely and in all 
appropriateness never declared Oriya language, a provincial 
language for the purposes of giving awards as a classical 
language. By convention and understanding, Sanskrit is 
considered the only classical language and, of course, it 
goes without saying that there are classics written in 
provincial languages. (Note : Tamil was recently recognised 
as a classical language). 


Language is a major issue in the area of classicism and we 
will discuss it in a separate chapter. It would be seen that 
classicism is an issue concerned only with the performing 
arts, and that too specifically with Indian dance forms. 
Sangeet Natak Akademi suo moto did not accord classical 
status to any of the regional dance forms, and it anticipated 
a move, a pressure?’ which is always of a political nature 
backed by scholarship and creative work. There is no fixed 
procedure because certain forms like Bharatnatyam and 
Kathakali were instantly taken into the fold and Odissi had 
to struggle to get recognition first as a branch of 
Bharatnatyam and later as an independent form.One 
wonders if the Sangeet Natak Akademi, New Delhi should 
have had an Oriya Chairman (like Bhupen Hazarika from 
Assam who propelled Sattriva dance into the classical fold) 
to see that Odissi dance was instantly accepted as classical. 
I enquired at the Sangeet Natak Akademi about a letter of 
authority which declared Odissi as classical. What letter, 
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to whom ? was the curt reply of the officials. I tried to scan 
the proceedings of the Akademi, it was too laborious a 
process to excavate old files and this did not lead to any 
substantial findings. All we have are only the woes and 
worries mentioned in the autobiography of Kalicharan 
Patnaik in his fight for the cause of Odissi classicism. What 
was the Jayantika group for? Were they spearheading the 
cause of greater classicism or trying to reconstruct Odissi 
after it was accorded classical status by the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi, New Delhi? Several questions come to the mind 
and finally we are tempted to conclude that classicism was 
an obsession and the clamour for classicism has not died 
down yet . The fight for Odissi dance was over, now it 
should be the turn of Odissi music to gain classical status. 


The clamour for classicism is meant to attract patronage 
and recognition so that one could come to the level of other 
famous and renowned dancers like Rukmini Devi 
Arundale and Pandit Birju Maharaj. Classical status would 
enable artists to get Sangeet Natak Akademi awards, and 
ICCR foreign travel grants. With such intentions and 
aspirations the issue of classicism has become politicised. 


Around 1958, while a fierce debate over according 
classical status to Odissi dance was raging, Humayun 
Kabir, then minister in charge of Education and Culture in 
the Government of India, made a statement in the Parliament 
and his plea was that the Odissi dance had been accepted 
as a traditional Indian dance and its classical status would 
be decided in a committee®. In an article on Kalicharan 
Patnaik authored by Nrusingha Charan Samantsimhara, 
and published in booklet, Mo Kalibhai (1970), the author 
had confessed that Odissi got recognition as classical dance 
form due to the initiative of Kalicharan Patnaik and the 
blessings of Lord Jagannatha.’ (Patnaik 1990: 342) 


8.If being classical a performing art 
form is benefited, why not make 
attempts to get Chhaunata, 
Prahalladanatak, gotipua and 
sakhinata recognised as classical. At 
a time when the whole country is in 
a firmament over the extension of 
OBC quota to 27 percent and more, 
such a move will completely 
annihilate the tribal and folk forms. 
But who will take up the issue with 
the Sangeet Natak Akademi ? There 
wil! immediately be pro and anti 
groups fighting each other and the 
academic issuc will snowball into a 
major political debate. 


9. Deshe deshe jananam yadruchya 
hridayavallabha | 


Ganam cha vandanam nritya tad 
deshibhidhiyate || 


On the basis of this above 
description Odissi can be seen as our 
deshinacha. We do not have 
marginacha. Since it is deshi, we 
have given the name Odissi to it. Our 
father and forefathers have discussed 
this. 

(See Odissi Dance by Kalicharan 
Patnaik, 1955 and Odissi Nrutya 
Alochana 1978 P 131) 
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6. Style: Flowering of a Dance Personality 


Any art form practised by an individual carries the stamp 
of his individuality. In a literary work, one seeks to locate 
the artist's individuality. However, painting and sculpture 
display ambiguity and are largely attributed to acommunity 
or placed in a specific period of history rather than traced 
back to individual masters. At present, research in art 
history! has made it possible to find out stylistic peculiarities 
in the area of visual art and ascribe a work or a group of 
works to a particular master. Apart from the choice of 
colours, compositional patterns, mannerisms in delineation 
of forms, and other peculiarities of an artist determine a 
style. Sometimes recurring features like costume, an 
architectural set-up, a distinctive landscape help one in 
identifying a style. In dance and music, the problems are 
of a different kind. One sees the musician and dancer on 
the stage singing and dancing but one normally fails to 
identify the gharana to which they belong. As individuals 
they are known, but their work and their style remain a 
puzzle unless one is a discerning connoisseur. 


Of course, in dance, there are certain features like costume, 
which catches one’s imagination when one watches groups 
of dancers from different regions.For example, Kathakali 
is instantly recognizable. But distinguishing Odissi, 
Bharatanatyam, Kuchipudi and Mohinivattam from each 
other proves somewhat difficult. Since they come from 
southern dance traditions they have similarities that blur 
the distinctions. To understand style and individuality in 
their dance we may dress them in the same fashion and 
colour and ask them to perform nrirta not abhinaya. Our 
task will be rather difficult. Devadasi dance tradition is 
the source of most of the South Indian dance forms. 
Historically, Orissa is grouped with the South when it 
comes to studying style in art forms. Odissi dance tradition 
was sustained by maharis known as Telingi Sampradaya. 
Moreover, Odissi dance revivalists also heavily relied on 
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1. Aside from the sixty-six folios of 
the Amancshataka potht, illustrated 
on both sides with a great number of 
scenes, which are part of the Museum 
Rietberg's collection in Zurich, we 
have been able to trace two other 
paim- leaf manuscripts that are 
stylistically very close to the Master 
of Sharanakula’s work : The first is 
the Ushavbhilasa manuscript 
illustrated in colour, now in the Orissa 
State Museum (OSM); the second 
consists of nine folios of a coloured 
Radhakrishnakeli pothi that is 
dispersed. Four folios belong to the 
Suresh Neota Collection in Varanasi, 
and two leaves from the Konard and 
Eva Seitz Collection were recently 
gitted to the Museum Rietberg 
Zurich, which atready owned a third 
tolio. Two more folios are in a private 
collection in Germany. {Eberhard 
Fischer and Dinanath Pathy 2006 : 
47) 
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2. The Ganga Kings, who were 
responsible for the construction of 
the Jagannath Temple at Puri and the 
institution of dancers and singers in 
ritual of Puri temple, had matrimonial 
relations with Chola and Chalukya 
kings of the South. It was natural then 
to notice the impact of southern 
culture on Odissi (Rajguru 1978 : 
51-52) 


Bharatanatyam and Kathakali for elaboration of the dance 
form. Most of the important Odissi dancers like Indrani 
Rahman, Sanjukta Panigrahi, Sonal Mansingh, Minati 
Mishra, Kiran Sehgal and Guru Mayadhar Raut come from 
a Bharatanatyam and Kathakali background. It is therefore 
natural to find Southern dance elements in Odissi. Except 
the tahia on the head and bengapatia around the waist, the 
costumes worm in Odissi and other southern dances—the 
sari worn with a fanshaped panchi in the front and kachha 
at the back—are almost similar. Wearing a kachha is a 
southern fashion. Veni or the long plait donned by maharis 
and by Priyambada Mohanty and Sanjukta Panigrahi earlier 
in Odissi dance was also associated with Kuchipudi and 
Bharatanatyam. Therefore, awareness about the southern 
dance forms will deepen our understanding of Odissi dance 
styles. 


The pertinent question is how to distinguish styles in Odissi 
dance. A dance performance has to bring out stylistic 
movements (angika), express feelings, sentiments and 
moods (sartvika), and is accompanied by melodious songs 
and music (vachika) and display elegant costume (aharya). 
Primarily through these aspects a dance performance has 
to be understood, appreciated, and judged. 


In the presentation of the entire repertoire, there is 
involvement of techniques as well as art. In leaming a dance 
form, the student has to master the techniques, which are 
like learning the alphabet and the grammar while 
understanding limitations and determinants. At the learning 
stage, a student obviously cannot and should not cross the 
limits set by the grammar of the dance. But the sum of the 
techniques is not what a dance consists in. Art in dance, 
which is normally subjected to scrutiny, concerns a style 
existing beyond these rudimentary elements. Yet, only 
through these rudiments can one understand a dance. 


Odissi dance has a fixed repertoire that has been largely 
accepted. This consists of mangalacharana, sthayi (or batu) 
pallavi, abhinaya and moksha. These segments could be 
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understood in terms of their property: mangalacharana, 
apart from paying obeisance to the mother earth, the 
rangabhumi, guru and rasikas, the spectators, also 
announce the arrival of the dancer. This is just an 
introductory part with invocatory song danced to mardala 
or pakhawaj with ukutas. The second sequence is meant 
to establish the visual essentials of the dance relating it to 
different sculpturesque poses on the temple walls to the 
accompaniment of mardala (uttering bols like khandi, gadi 
and arasa). The third sequence, pallavi is an elaboration 
of the visual connotation with the help of a musical mode, 
raga rupa. This is danced to both svara and tala. Pallavis 
are named after their ragas such as Vasant pallavi, Kalyan 
pallavi, Sankarabharana pallavi . Abhinaya is a sequence 
where the dancer with bhava, emotion mimes an Oriya 
song. The dancer has the opportunity to make appropriate 
facial expressions and communicate a rasa. The final dance 
sequence is called moksha or emancipation, release or 
finale. This again is a nritta dance but with a difference: 
no song is sung and the dancer follows the beats of the 
mardala. 


A second look at the sequences of the repertoire would 
reveal its inner structure, which could be divided into two 
segments: nritta or abstraction with invocatory shlokas, 
mostly in Sanskrit as in mangalacharana, abstraction to 
confirm visual quality as in sthayi, abstraction to confirm 
lyrical quality as in pallavi and pure abstraction as in 
moksha, and nrutya (narrative) as in abhinaya. Nritta is 
not exclusive of nnu«tya but the emphasis shifts and depends 
on syllabic pronouncements. This two-fold segmentation 
is also known as nirgita (nritta) and sagita (nrutya) 


Nritta is abstract in the sense that it has no meaning to 
convey except configuring the space with the help of the 
language of the body. Technically, it consists of anumber 
of grammatical movements like sthanaks, thani, chali, 
ghera or bhaunri, puhantia, dian chari, mandala, rechaka, 
parija and hata (bandha). (Debaprasad, 2002) A dancer 
uses these movements and gestures as needed in a dance 
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performance and, in the initial stages, has to learn these 
movements, absorb them into his/her own bodily 
movements and assimilate the techniques. This is the time 
to negotiate and develop a relationship with the repertoire. 
Only then can the dancer achieve mastery like a good poet 
who chooses his own words and right expressions, an act 
indicative of determination, analysis and creativity. 


In nritta, the dancer can talk of aesthetics and beauty, 
beauty of the movements and the whole being. Its 
magnificence consists in this. In nritta, the physical body 
becomes unimportant; it is the graceful movements of the 
dancing body that create the splendid language. In nritta, 
a dancer possessed of a style, grace and a perfect body 
creates superb dance images, s/he changes him and herself 
into those sculpturesque visuals. These are the high points 
in a dance and are the dancer’s own creations, own 
manifestations. A dancer tries to capture these rare moods 
through dance, if s/he is totally immersed in the creative 
process. Through a lot of practice, a lot of work it comes 
naturally. These images or configurations are not pre- 
planned; they arise spontaneously. If a dance form is rich 
and if its grammar is coherent, the dancer feels like creating 
his own and adds to its richness. Herein lies the challenge 
of creating within a framework and going beyond that. 
This is what defines creativity and style. 


In general, techniques are mastered but style emerges 
spontaneously when the techniques are thoroughly 
absorbed into the system and understanding is deep. When 
a dancer ends her/his training in acquiring these adabhus, 
s/he tries to build her/his own style. In learning how to 
paint one acquires technical virtuosity by studying how to 
master a human figure, an animal, a bird, and a tree and 
many other motifs (adabhus) like in a dance. But the 
learning does not end there; s/he has to proceed further in 
order to create a picture entirely hers/his. This particular 
picture might belong to the tradition of her master but the 
picture is verily hers. This indicates her mastery over a 
style. By creating her/his own style she does not deviate 
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from tradition but contributes to the evolution of a style. 
Unless the practitioners keep adding something of their 
own, the style reaches a dead end and becomes repetitive 
like a craft production. It is for this reason that 
improvisations are allowed in a particular raga within a 
gharana. Similarly, improvisations are a must in a dance. 
Normally, each line of the song is repeated many times in 
a dance so that the danseuse can improvise through 
hastamudras and abhinaya. In any improvisation, 
lokadharmi (realistic practice) and natyadharmi (classical 
or conventional practice) are blended giving an opportunity 
to the dancer to substantiate her art. This is known as 
manodharma (Venu and Paniker 1995: 41 and 86). 
Muanodharma acting could be altered depending on the 
imagination and vision of the dancer: In some other dance 
traditions (like in Mohiniattam), a second pallavi called 
Anu pallavi is added to create greater scope for renderings. 


Going beyond prescription and rigidity and distancing 
oneself from techniques is art. All great artists and dancers 
say this and do this vigorously. This is a kind of revelation 
that comes to them. Aesthetics is about distancing, 
distancing from this physical body, which has acquired 
the technique; only then can a dancer convey love and 
anger, jealousy and fear through dance. One distances 
oneself from the realm of everyday and then enters the 
realm of beauty. You dance the same sringara rasa, but 
each time your dancing body conveys a different meaning. 


Style consists in identifying oneself with the character one 
portrays while dancing. You have to sub-ordinate, 
surrender, forget your ego and finally yourself and only 
then can you create a style which would be aesthetically 
unique. A dancer has to consider herself an instrument of 
her own art. There comes a time in dance where your 
movements are all there, you are aware of all your 
movements but you rise above these. It ceases to be 
mechanical. Flowering and flowing out are required of you. 
When you rise above the movements, you are no more 
conscious of your dress, your blouse, or omaments. When 
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Guru Kelucharan Mahapatra, the great 
master, had a distinctive style which 
is now followed by hundreds of his 
students { Photo Ferdinando Taviani 
1987) 


you rise above the movement, the movement is nritta. Then 
only nritta will be moksha, real release and freedom from 
the body. 


Great dancers used to dance extempore. Birju Maharaj, 
the great Kathak exponent, danced and sang only two lines: 
it was the season of rains and it rained. The rain is like 
mother’s milk because it is refreshing like that. Then he 
went on to show a woman opening the window and rain 
falling on her face and her closing the window. It was all 
done extempore on the stage (Lakshmi 2003: 305-306). 
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In Odissi abhinaya the masters excel in the area of style. It 
is the bhava prakasha, the expressive feelings, emotions 
and modes that dominate the dance sequence. They are 
full of meaning, and the interpretations of a particular song 
differ. The dancer emotes the appropriate expressions that 
are in keeping with the import of the song and creates the 
right mood. The master dancer exploits all the possibilities 
which are otherwise not codified in a choreography to be 
expressive. Kelucharan’s rolling on the floor in the 
concluding portion of Kevata Prasanga, when the 
boatman, out of pure joy, ecstasy and devotion, pays his 
respects to the very soil which Lord Rama has just trodden, 
constitutes a stylistic departure and a masterly feat. 
Similarly, in his rendering of astapadis of the Gitagovinda, 
particularly of kuru yaduandana chandanasisiratarena 
Kelucharan creates his own unique style with profound 
intensity. In the portrayal of Radha, her intensity of longing, 
her mood swings, Kelucharan rises far above the 
prescriptions of the choreography, travels beyond the limits 
of time and space and reaches a state of eternal bliss. (Ileana 
2001) 


The swinging of the torso and steadiness of the hips are 
among the major contributions of Kelucharan towards 
evolving a classical style of Odissi. In Kelucharana's style 
the definite movement of the upper torso both in tribhanga 
and chauka are the master’s peculiarities. 


In Debaprasad’s rendering of another piece of astapadi, 
yahi Madhava yahi Keshava, the bitter anguish of Radha 
at the deceitful behaviour of Krishna is brought out in 
extremely poised gestures and moods and it denotes his 
individual style. His inner vitality and understanding of 
the requirements surpass the limitations of the body. 


Pankajcharana’s style in abhinava, especially in the 
delineation of sanchari bhava is extremely lyrical. His 
elongated body frame was eminently suitable for 
languorous moods in abhinaya. While doing abhinaya, 
he never opted tor ornate footwork but dwelt at length on 
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Guru Debaprasad Das had a style 
that was elemental and full of vigour. 
(Photo Sangeet Natak Akademi, 
New Delhi) 


the pervasiveness of the mood. Similarly, Sanjukta 
Panigrahi had a distinctive style of her own, which was 
linear, punctuated with jerky, but lucid and vigorous 
movements and footwork. Her ubhinayas were wavy and 
stylised to the point of being exaggerated but never 
unnatural. Her tall and slim body had a contoured artistry 
that was capable of sketching sculpturesque poses. She 
had devised a choreography number known as moksha 
mangalam, a concluding piece like mangalacharan but 
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interlaced with nritta and abhinaya. Sanjukta was a great 
dancer who had the ability to transcend the limits of 
prescribed grammar. Without being populist, she had 
devised her personal style, which was unique among her 
contemporaries. 


If one is allowed to attempt a comparison between dance 
and painting styles of the three eminent gurus, one could 
say that Pankajcharan had a Puri style, authentically Orissan 
(I am not using the word Odissi) in form and content like 
the images in Sahijatras. It was lyrical and devoid of ornate 
footwork. When I say Puri style I mean not the present 
touristic exaggeration and garishness. I refer to earlier 
lyricism that had nothing to do with unwanted deliberations. 
His style claimed affinity with devadasi/mahari style of 
Puri, which again is unshowy and subtle. His style is inward 
flowing; you could even label it as philosophical and 
introvert. Pankajcharan’s personality goes very well with 
his style, which is somber, lucid, lyrical and confident. 


Priyambada Mohanty is of the view that Pankajcharan’s 
dance items (choreographs) have the stamp of the mahari 
tradition distinguished by atibhanga and a peculiar flip- 
flop walk. Some of his popular items are the patlavis in 
ragas Sankarabharana, Arabhi, Kalyan, Gativilasa and 
Deshakhya. His sthayi is sculpturesque, in which the 
transitions are very smooth but with assertive chauka 
punctuations. Although he is Known for his lyricism, his 
vigour and vitality and the use of space as in Glani 
Samhara are stunning (Mohanty Hejmadi 1990:10-11). 


Kelucharan is vivacious and populist in his style and in 
order to understand his art you can bring in the images of 
Cuttacki medhas . Kelucharan was modern not in the sense 
it is generally understood but in relation to two of his other 
contemporaries. He was extremely accommodative and in 
response to popular demands of his time, made his art 
over- ornate and most of the time gorgeous with unwanted 
intricacies. The flashes, which were spontaneous 
decorations, were also among Kelucharan's special stylistic 
features. He was extremely capable of being spontaneous 
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Cuttacki Durga Medha 
Pun Sahijatra Durga 


when situations demanded him to be, and he always used 
his creative instinct (since he was from a chitrakara, 
traditional painter's family) to weave dance patterns. I had 
watched how Kelucharan once used his “rolling” 
(sequence taken from Kevata Prasanga) to pick up a 
flower from the image of Jagannatha that was placed at a 
comer of the stage to offer it to Janaki Ballava Patnaik, the 
then Chief Minister seated on the other end. Rolling on the 
stage on the ground was a sequence in dhuli dandanata, 
and Bhagaban Sahu, the legendry drummer from 
Narendrapur in Ganjam district, used this as a very 
convincing repertoire in his drumming recitals. This kind 
of adaptability was Kelucharan's forte. Great masters do 
not ever commit mistakes. There is a famous Chinese 
saying: “One who has arrived cannot make a mistake” . 
Once a Chinese master painter, while making a drawing, 
upset the inkpot by mistake and the ink got splashed on 
the paper. The master remained unmoved and created the 
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image of a dragon out of the spilt ink. Kelucharan 
emphatically used to say that what he did and would do, 
would be Odissi, and he proved this by innovating and 
going beyond the limits of tradition. 


Debaprasad’s dance style could be compared with painted 
wooden images of Berhampur Thakuranijatra, acomplete 
departure in stylistic manifestation comparable to both the 
images of Puri Sahijatra and Cuttack Dussera Durga 
medhas. While similarities could be discermed between 
Sahijatra and Thakuranijatra images, the Cuttacki images 
remained worlds apart. He was the most conservative of 
the three grows and had a southern predilection keeping in 
tune with the waist movements of sakhinata, and 
gotipuanata. Debaprasad was in favour of using waist 
swings. He emphasised that such swings were of a local 
origin and were normally not adhered to in other classical 
dances. In Odissi it was known as Samachhinna Udvahita. 
He further said that in no sequences should the dancers” 
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Mahisomardini Durga - walt 
puinting, Sonepur (Photo P.C. Dhir 
1984) 


Mahisamardini Durga - wall 
painting, Jayupur (Photo Eberhard 
Fischer 1978) 


Guru Pankajcharan Das who had a 
devadasi/mahari style. (Photo 
Orissi Research Centre) 
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body be forcibly contrived, which might result in asouthava 
(inaesthetic stance). While delineating rechaka, 
Debaprasad laid great emphasis on pada rechaka, kati 
rechaka, kara rechaka and kantha rechaka. He was a 
stickler for the old Odissi style with its earthy movements. 
(Mohanty Hejmadi, 1990: 16). His abhinayas are totally 
devoid of sancharis, adhering strictly to the bhavas of the 
lyrics. He liked Oriya lyrics more than the Sanskrit ones. 
One can see flashes of Odissi practiced in forties and fifties 
in his style. On one hand he was extremely popular for his 
direct, bold, and less ornamented expressions, simple but 
meaningful gestures, sharp and targeted feelings; on the 
other, for his un-compromising attitude he was branded a 
traditionalist and conservative. His traditional outlook and 
conservatism did not limit him to the Jayantika repertoire 
but induced him to search for compatible motifs in Orissan 
folk and tribal performing arts. He went back to the roots 
to make Odissi authentic and saved it from the 
commissioned touristic styles. His search for earthiness 
took him to several Prahalladanataka, sakhinataka and 
Ramanataka akhadas in South Orissa. In the words of 
Priyambada Mohanty Hejmadi, Guru Debaprasad Das has 
played a very critical role in the development and 
popularization of Odissi deviating least from its traditions. 


A distinguishing feature of Debaprasad’s style was his 
application of Shavda svara pata sounds to dance numbers 
in mangalacharanas like Durgastaka, Devi Mahantmya, 
Shiva Tandava and other tandava dominated dance 
choreographs. This added heroic and vigorous dimensions 
to otherwise /lasya-oriented Odissi dance. His students, 
Durgacharan Ranbir, Sangeeta Dash, Sudhakar Sahu, 
Dhuleswar Behera, Gajendra Kumar Panda and Niranjan 
Raut dance in this style and have preserved this tradition. 


Ramli Ibrahim of Sutra Dance Theatre, Malyasia has 
refined his master’s style to a considerable extent. He uses 
his upper torso, shoulders, arms and hands in pure 
abstractions creating dance spaces charged with vibrant 
dynamism. His dance creates in me visions of painted 
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Sanjukta Panigrahi (Photo: Eberhard Fischer 1980) 
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wooden images of Durga, Kali and Rama. These lie 
dormant in mathas the year round and suddenly come to 
life when the festive occasions arrive. The strength and 
artistry imbued in those figures were a sort of perennial 
source of inspiration for Debaprasad and now remains 
relevant both to Ramli and me in terms of Odissi dance 
and painting. 


A number of Kelucharan’s disciples carry on their guru's 
style of dance. Most important among them are Sonal 
Mansingh, Kumkum Mohanty, Gangadhar Pradhan, 
Ratikant Mahapatra Sujata Mahapatra and Aruna Mohanty. 
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Sona! Mansingh (Photo Centre for 
Indian Classical Dances 1992) 


Ramli Ibrahim (Photo. Sutra Dance 
Theatre 1985) 


Of all, Sonal Mansingh excels as a creative dancer who 
has been able to evolve a style of her own. “Widely traveled, 
with an exposure to various cultures, she had imbibed a 
sharp and perceptive understanding of various dance forms 
and over the years has evolved her own art of aesthetic 
presentation” (Kothari and Pasricha, 1990: 115). To 
Kothari, Sonal's approach has been both artistic and 
cerebral, and she has shed light on the close relationship 
between poetry and dance. She has also a heightened 
awareness of auchitya in her presentations. 
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The lay visitors to dance performances may have no need 
for such an academic exercise and may not be interested, 
but they might be interested to know whose student the 
dancer was. Kathak dance tradition has four gharanas such 
as Lucknow gharana Jaipur gharana, Benaras gharana 
and Raigarh gharana or Janaki Prasad gharana 
(Vaidyanathan 2004: 29) Similarly, Chhau has three 
recognizable styles such as Mayurbhanj, Seraikela and 
Purulia. Even Bharatanatyam has four styles such as 
Tanjavur, Pandanallur, Vazhuvur and Kalakshetra 
(Vaidyanathan, 2004: 99) In most recent publications on 
dance, four styles or gharanas of Odissi, have been 
mentioned :Pankajcharan gharana, Kelucharan gharana, 
Debaprasad gharana and Mayadhar gharana. Their able 
disciples, strong both in practical and theoretical aspects, 
should prepare separate manuals with clear-cut instructions 
for imparting training in each of the four gharanas. 
Teachers in the Utkal Sangeet Mahavidyala, Bhubaneswar 
should be in a position to teach the essentials of each 
gharana and their differences. There should be comparative 
analysis of stylistic peculiarities. Odissi dance needs an 
academic and creative overhauling on the basis of styles. 
If we label these four as eminent gurus responsible for 
reconstructing the dance form and consider them able to 
spread it through their disciples, we should then in all 
fairness concentrate on understanding and evaluating their 
styles and their differences. Otherwise, we would be doing 
a disservice to Odissi dance by rendering it prosaic and 
hackneyed. 


Such ill-balanced emphasis on a few chosen gharanas in 
the field of pata painting has relegated into background 
Sonepur, Nuapatna, Paralakhemundi, Chikiti and 
Digapahandi gharana. Sooner or later atime may come for 
these painting gharanas to be completely wiped out. We 
should rnake sure a similar fate does not overtake Odissi. 
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7. Choreography: 
An Ever-Changing Phenomenon 


Both in Sanskrit and Oriya, choreography may be called 
nrutya prabandha or nrutya rachana. lt is a space-time 
construct with meaningful and pleasing visual quality 
communicating to the viewers the multiple and multilayered 
relationships achieved through a definite musical and 
rhythmic structure based on movement. The 
choreographer, through his imaginative devices, lays out 
a workable structure and time frame for his dancers to 
follow individually and as a group to bring out the 
prabandha to life. Music, light and other minimal stage 
properties enhance the quality of the performance. 
Although the choreographer uses a lot of traditional dance 
motifs such as chauka, tribhanga, bhramari, chari, beli 
and rhani, he is not guided by the traditionality of these 
components, rather he reinterprets their contextuality and 
applies them to fulfil the design concept. The 
choreographer has to be all in one, a dancer, a musician, a 
light and set designer, a composer and, overall, a 
commanding voice with enough self-confidence to lead 
his/her dancers to the goal s/he has set for himself/herself 
and others. As Shanta Serbjeet Singh has rightly pointed 
out, he is like a juggler who can keep fifty objects in the 
air at the same time. Choreography is a three-dimensional 
projection or a spectacle that might appear as a highly 
geometrical configuration (panjara). But it liberates the 
dancers and sets them free to develop their own 
individuality within the framework of the composition. 


A successful choreographer always chooses issue-based 
themes having contemporary relevance. It is extremely 
difficult to remain style-wise within the tradition and yet 
achieve contemporaneity in its presentation. A creative 
choreographer creates spectacles with human elements 
bisecting, intersecting, configurating and liberating a dance 
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space with poise, juxtaposition, void and fullness, all made 
meaningful to the viewers. In short, a choreography creates 
an illusion with meaning. 


Dancing is a deeply ingrained instinct of human beings. 
Through gradual evolution it has become a natural mode 
of self-expression. Dancing excitedly at the advent of rain, 
dancing to celebrate a kill in some remote rock-cut caves, 
dancing to rejoice at a sumptuous communal feast, dancing 
over a victory are one part of the racial memory. These 
dances express outbursts of energy, spontaneity and 
instinct. These were performed through shared rhythmic 
patterns. When the primitive man enjoyed a settled pastoral 
life, dance formed a part of joyous community living. 
Sowing seeds, planting trees, and gathering a bounteous 
harvest were celebrated with dance. The village shrine and 
rituals associated with it provided the impetus. Shamanistic 
and ritualistic dances linked members in a society with 
celestial beings and the under-world of devils and demons. 
The metaphysical provided human beings with a view of 
the cosmos. The dancers enacted the cosmos dancing in a 
circle and tried to possess its spirit using masks. When we 
look at the dances of forest tribes and peasants, we realise 
the simple formations of the performances, their verve and 
vigour. There occurs a remarkable fusion of separate entities 
into the whole. which unfolds an amazing range of forms 
and lines. These were never choreographed as the term 
choreography is understood today, but may be regarded 
as historical progenitors of choreography. 


Therefore, the earliest geometrical patterns of choreography 
are the circle and the square, which were identified with 
Bharata's Natya Shastra. Alice Boner'’s “principle of 
composition”, was intuitively developed while studying 
sculptural compositions. These were later substantiated by 
Kapila Vatsyayan's detailed textual study of The Square 
and The Circle of the Indian Arts (Vatsyayan, 1983). This 
study, which comprises the principles of Natya Shastra, 
Vastu Purusa, Shilpa Panjara and Sangita Purusa, 
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contains useful insights into the basics used in a composition. 
The diagrams deal with the unmanifest and the manifest, 
the unstruck and the struck and the metrical cycle. The 
space-time prerequisite to choreography is an integrated 
science that gives us the world-view of Indian artistic 
traditions. Vatsyayan concludes that everything falls into 
a pattern, and the seeming heterogeneity of period, style, 
region or locality vanishes. There is always an eternal 
timeless fixed centre and an axis, and around this movement 
takes place both as rotation around its own axis and centre 
and a revolution in space and time. This study may sound 
too abstruse and academic but it has evolved from the 
intuitive to the structural, which has relevance to any 
choreography. 


Choreography is a matter of redesigning the existing as 
well as invented dance motifs into a novel pattern with the 
help of the spatial grammar and time mathematics and of 
creating grace and harmony through the principle of 
correlatives and correspondences. The primary instrument 
of a dancer is her / his body. The creative instinct and the 
intellect construct the idea, and the body expresses it. The 
body has to be perfectly trained so that the mind can use it 
in any way it wills. The choreographer evaluates each 
movement and finds its unique quality. Apart from the 
design, the movement has to integrate intellectual, 
physical, emotional responses and has to have a definite 
motivation. We are familiar with old movements, and most 
of us unquestioningly accept them. The choreographer does 
not merely accept a movement, but tries to understand it. 


A few years ago choreography was unknown to Odissi. 
Dhirendranath’s Odissi Dance does not make any exclusive 
reference to choreography, which has emerged as a highly 
sensitive and challenging area. There was hardly any 
choreography in the temple dance sustained by the maharis 
through the centuries. Nor was it known or understood by 
the sakhipilas and gotipuas. The revivalists had not 
determined the principles of choreography, and the great 
gurus of later years never properly understood what 
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A choreograph by Guru Gangadhar 
Pradhan. (Page 86) 


A choreograph by Guru 
Durgacharan Ranbir. (Page 86) 


choreography was. They were all busy enlarging the span 
of the performance from fifteen minutes to two and a half 
hours and perhaps to fifteen hours. This was all that 
choreography meant to them. 


It is observed that most Odissi gurus, while fashioning a 
new choreography, behave like a touristic pata painter who, 
in order to make a janma pati, birth painting or a lila 
painting makes unnecessary compartments, circles and 
triangles around and along the inner border. The painting 
becomes larger in terms of space, gets overcrowded with 
unnecessary omamentations and loses its charm as a 
painting. Similarly, in dance-dramas, attempts were made 
formerly to string together in a disjointed manner, a variety 
of performances having little coherence and meaning. 
However, it remained a mixture, or what is called a “free 
style”. This amounted to painting a large rectangular or 
circular pata painting having little bearing on the core theme. 
Now, even a mangalacharana item can be performed for 
full one hour and a half, thai and abhinaya could be added 
to it in a clever way without announcing that one is really 
doing not abhinaya but mangalacharana. It reveals an 
anxiety only to lengthen a piece rather than give it a 
structural coherence. 


Most of the dancers are concerned primarily with traditional 
performances, and do not wish to do more than perfect 
them, and dance them with all the virtuosity at their 
command. But there are only a few dancers who are 
possessed of creativity. They have the courage to venture 
into new territories of dance language; they cross the 
lakshmana rekha of the tradition to discover newer 
challenges. The choreographer grasps a thing, formulates 
its dance design, decides the beginning, crescendo and the 
end, and searches for new techniques and style. Everything 
said and done, dance is an abstract art. Conformity to actual 
conditions and insistence on symbolic representations are 
things which if carried too far can become an impediment 
to aesthetic presentation. Odissi, by its very nature and, for 
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that matter, many other dance forms, are suggestive rather 
than expressive. The suggestions express moods and 
meanings. Therefore, these have to be subtle and 
meaningful. The dancer should not be over-expressive and 
emotional like in jatra performances and films. The 
audience which is not discriminating might show its 
appreciation by clapping, but it makes classical dance items 
appear more filmy. Traditional hand gestures, charis, 
bhramaris, belis and thanis should be enough for 
composing a new choreography because these technical 
components could be reinterpreted, a new twist and 
meaning could be given to them. There is danger in 
borrowing the properties of other dance forms unless the 
borrowings are cleverly manipulated and appropriated. But 
at the same time this may dilute the originality, the nritta 
aspects. 


Expression is not to be confused with bhava; rather 
expression is a means of expressing bhava. The term 
“expression” may be understood as interpretation or the 
science of interpretation (hermeneutics). Both gestures and 
expressions are part of hermeneutics and are within the 
larger domain of abhinaya. The problem in new 
choreography is how to situate a thematic requirement in 
choreography in terms of expressive dance motifs. Should 
the motifs be realistic or to say lokadharmi as generally 
happens in jatra, theatre or should these be natyadharmi 
as in a classical dance recital? It is commonly said that 
ordinary movements of life should eventually support motif- 
building in a classical dance. In new choreography, such 
uncommon gestural expressions are needed and unless the 
interpretation is done artistically it loses its aesthetic value. 
An aesthetic experience is defined as “the awareness of 
the intrinsic value in a subject-object situation in which the 
felt qualities of experience are attributed to the object (Prem 
Lata Sharma, 2000:29).” Aesthetic experiences in dance 
are different from ordinary experience because, in a dance 
expression, it exhibits an organic structure having a 
beginning, growth and an end. 
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Kapila Vatsyayan’s observation seems apt for new-age 
choreographers in Odissi although it is a general assessment 
of several classical dance forms : 


When a language begins to be used by a large number 
of people at different levels, there is a danger of abuse 
of language. Further, when a language moves into 
different cultural milieu, it acquires a regional flavour 
and occasionally the regional flavour results in 
liberties which are frequently taken with the grammar 
of the language, not by creative artists but by 
poetasters and imitators. If the analogy of language 
which is used creatively and abused is extended to 
the field of dance particularly classical dances, it will 
become clear that with the dissemination of these 
forms to a large number of performers and with these 
highly academic disciplines becoming fashionable 
and “in” there has been an unfortunate decline in 
training standards, leading to an absence of the 
essential ethos of these dance forms. 


Odissi dance has now become mostly dance-drama, which 
is otherwise termed ballet ( Oriental ballet). How far dance 
drama conforms to a ballet dance is a different matter but 
why it came to be termed so is to be seriously examined. 
In Oriya, how dance-drama as a term is to be translated is 
difficult to decide. Should it be Odissi jatra though drama 
and jatra are not the same? While drama is basically a 
proscenium performance with colonial and post-colonial 
styles, jatra is performed on a three-dimensional stage 
watched by people sitting around. When we say dance 
drama, a certain colonial ingredient is woven into it, which 
finally leads to ballet or Indian ballet. This is a “free-style” 
performance which might eventually develop into Odissi 
choreography, but in the end, in actual performance, it 
remains an experimental contemporary dance. 


Should dance drama be termed gitinatya in Odissi dance 
style bereft of its dialogue components? Perhaps one could 
say so and face stiff resistance from Odissi gurus and 
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dancers. Without specially naming most of the 
contemporary Odissi dance choreographies, I could say 
that the dance drama choreographies are almost like jatras 
or gitinatyas with too many narrative elements enacted on 
the stage with real-life imitations. Modern Odissi ballet 
dancers without having the trained bodies of the European 
ballet dancers perform on the stage not using any of the 
codified Odissi mudras but using elaborate facial 
expressions and realistic body movements. In such 
performances, one gets the feeling that the choreographer 
has not done his homework and therefore no proper 
synchronisation of limbs and body movements takes place. 
The Odissi choreographer rightly believes that there is 
enough scope for Odissi ballet dances. But due to the lack 
of understanding of time and space and wrong use of 
mudras, the performance turns out to be spontaneous and 
expressive. 


In Odissi ballet choreography there is excessive use of 
acrobatics and mass drill. But even this could have provided 
visual sharpness and balance if performed after days and 
months of rehearsal. The hata nata or the bandha nrutya 
of pre-Jayantika Odissi would have been quite helpful here 
but it was given up because it was difficult to learn and 
practise. At times Odissi choreographers use traditional rasa 
techniques for mandali, ardhamandali and at bhramaris 
and at other times impromptu actions to fill in the gaps. 


The choreographer has to understand the implications of 
time-space dimensions and the use of the temporal and the 
spatial. In dance, the spatial character is displayed not on 
flat surfaces but in a volume of space having several 
dimensions. The temporal dimension is reinforced by its 
visual character. Taken together, they constitute the essential 
frame of reference in terms whereof a dance experience 
may untold at higher levels of synthesis, its formal, gestural 
and expressive aspects. 


Form is the most important component in a dance 
choreography. The word “form” has at least three distinct 
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meanings: (1) that the body of the work of art is regarded 
as the intermediary between the material and the content, 
the vehicle for the dance expression (2) that it is the structural 
organisation of the work of art, regarded as the relations 
between the parts, or ways in which the materials are 
moulded or patterned in a particular work; (3) a generic 
pattern or scheme of organisation common to a number of 
different works of art, e.g., the tribal, folk, classical and 
European ballets. 


My aim in this chapter is not to deal with individual 
choreographies, catalogue them and then analyse them. My 
intention is also not to suggest changes in any of the existing 
choreographies which have been danced not once but many 
a time. 1 seek to understand the design that underlies the 
composition structure, the way it is exploited by dancers. 


The intuiting of a temporal work of art as a whole depends 
on memory. In the appreciation of a work of spatial art, 
such as painting, we have the whole before us and, in a 
sense, we work from the whole into parts. However, in a 
temporal work of art such as music and dance, we have 
the parts presented in seriatim and in a sense we work from 
the parts to the whole. Apprehension of the whole, 
therefore, depends on memory. The concept of bhavana 
or charvana of Indian aesthetics takes full account of this 
process of grasping the whole by contemplating the parts, 
which come in succession and sink into the subconscious. 
(Prem Lata Sharma 2000:36-39) 


While talking of ballet and classical dance we have to bear 
in mind the psychophysical nature of European dance and 
the spiritual nature of Indian classical dance. In the history 
of European dance as in music the tendency is to break the 
rules, which held good in their time and theory whereas, 
in the Indian context, continuity is maintained through 
gradual evolution and change. Theory in India has always 
been respected as an unfailing guide in evaluating and 
confirming the merit of all artistic creations; it was never 
challenged or repudiated by artists. 
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Odissi dance has emerged and evolved from a traditional 
Indian system of Natya-Shastra that has codified specific 
theories for application. Though Odissi dance has its own 
regional peculianities, nevertheless its basic source is Indian. 
But, while choreographing a new composition, a 
choreographer will no doubt use traditional motifs but the 
structure will be his, entirely new. The principles leading 
to unity are those of dominance, harmony and balance and 
those leading to variety, the corresponding antithetical 
principles of thematic contrast and rhythm. Obviously, the 
above principles of organisation are articulated rather than 
discrete; almost always they operate in conjunction with 
one or the other. One of the highest ideals of formal 
organisation is a structure in which all the elements and 
units are so articulated, closely knit and interwoven into 
an organic whole in such a way that the dropping of a 
single note would be felt as a loss. 


Thus, we see that certain choreographies are strictly 
embedded within tradition, but still absorb innovative ideas 
to be different from existing compositions. The others are 
completely experimental and may not finally lie within the 
prescriptive modes of traditional Odissi. 


Choreographers should be aware of such distinctions and 
should not mix both traditional and contemporary 
compositions and claim for both styles the status of 
traditional Odissi. The situation of Orissan painting and 
sculpture is different : there are a set of artists who stick to 
traditional Orissan style and others to the modern and 
contemporary. Such distinctions help artists to grow and 
there is no confusion. Odissi gurus and dancers have 
hesitations about being labelled modern or they were aware 
of what they are doing, but do not like to spell out properly 
their choreography. 


It is heartening that Odissi choreography has evolved and 
all the major gurus have choreographies, which they call 
“items”. These items, which are mostly traditional, keep 
on circulating among their students and when each of them 
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A choreograph by Leena Mohanty. 
A choreograph by Leesa Mohanty. 
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perform, they do so quite differently. Yet it is satisfying 
that still these are known as Deba Sir’s, Kelu Sir’s and 
Pankaj Sir’s items. While the basic theme of the items 
remains the same, they evolve through the efforts of their 
custodians. An Utkal Sangeet Mahavidyalaya student once 
told me that his teachers, Minati Mishra, Pankajcharan Das 
and Debaprasad Das used to permit him without hesitation 
to dance their items and the teachers also exchanged items 
among each other. The dashavatara, (ten incarnations of 
the Lord) item is danced by almost all the dancers as a 
kind of “must” for setting the stage and it must have been 
danced a million times. This choreograph has lost all its 
edge, sharpness and novelty; yet an intelligent and 
imaginative choreographer can still make it new and 
enjoyable. What I try to hint at is that the sense of change 
brings freshness and novelty to a work of art. This is also 
possible within the totality of a tradition. A leaf, a flower, 
a tree must have been painted and sculpted a million times 
and more. But a leaf turned out by a master is a unique 
piece produced for the first time. Of course it is not only 
the choreography at work but it is also the perfect blend, 
technical virtuosity and the benetit of long experience, 
understanding and creativity. If it comes trom a great 
master, he does not consciously change it for the sake of 
pleasing people, but it changes each time the master 
performs the same choreography. Change is an inbuilt 
component in a work of art. It understands and grasps the 
change in a different way. Most of the time we tend not to 
appreciate that which is stable, definite and known but that 
which provides the element of suddenness, the excellence, 
the chamatkar in a dance recital. These qualities emerge 
only from a master and not from an ordinary dancer and it 
has very little do with choreography but everything to do 
with the mastery of techniques. A master could alter the 
Jayantika ideas a thousand times but still could perform 
authentic ‘Odissi’. 

But when you are trying to compose a new choreography 
and you are not intellectually sound, mere good dancing 
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will not suffice. You have to be careful of other things, say 
of music. Music plays a most important role in composition, 
and in India these two sister arts have grown together. The 
composer cannot play a role which is subservient to that of 
a musician. It is observed that music is sadly lacking in 
new compositions. Therefore, the choreographer has to 
spell out his needs, and he should have the ability to take 
the choreograph in its totality. 


With a number of bad choreographies of the gitinatya type 
Odissi has been polluted to a great extent. We have to 
remember that a good choreography is not an elaboration 
of a dance number, lengthening time and testing the 
patience of the viewers. Choreography is a creative work 
which demands vision, technical virtuosity, sharp and 
sensitive eyes and ears and a holistic approach to a 
composition. A composition, to lie within the parameters 
of Odissi, has to wholly conform to the dance tradition 
and has to follow Odissi music. Otherwise, a choreographer 
may choose a “free style” and be completely on his own, 
but then his composition is bound to be experimental, not 
traditional, Odissi. 


A dance has to be treated as a text where the form, content 
and the aesthetics have to blend properly. The dance 
choreography should be read, appreciated and analysed as 
a text and preserved/documented for future use. 
Unfortunately for Orissa no adequate measures have been 
taken to treat dance as a text and to preserve it for posterity. 
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8. Odissi: Sanskrit versus Oriya 


The world has now recognised Odissi as a classical Indian 
dance. What should be our next course of action? Should 
we uproot it completely from the soil of its origin, and in 
our eagerness to make it famous and popular undermine 
its intrinsic structure? In fact, we are heading towards a 
dangerous point where there is apprehension of divorcing 
the dance from its native cultural ethos, that is its Oriyaness. 
We have earlier defined Odissi as a regional dance-form 
belonging to Orissa, its language, literature, architecture, 
sculpture, painting and social life. Among various other 
things, its close association with and even dependence on 
Oniya language and literature is of crucial importance. I 
accept Odissi dance as an independent art form of our 
cultural self-expression and, as a dancer, you have 
unlimited freedom to experiment with your art and you are 
not bound by geography and local culture. But, if you are 
grounded in Odissi, you run the risk of losing the ground 
under your feet and your art will be stripped of its most 
basic elements if you seek to communicate the reality of 
modern condition or ‘life today’. 


There is plenty of wisdom in our primitive, rural and classical 
myths and there is plenty of contemporary consciousness 
in our local culture. Dance is not a physical statement. An 
inward journey into the core of our culture would reveal a 
great deal about our unnecessary anxiety to make Odissi 
popular. The revivalists had a feeling that for Odissi to 
gain recognition as a classical dance form it had to rely 
heavily on Sanskrit as a source of textual evidence, and, 
therefore, Natya Shastra, Abhinaya Chandrika, Abhinaya 
Darpana Prakasha and Natva Manorama all written in 
Sanskrit became the means of establishing links with 
classicism. In doing so, a set of relevant cultural practices 
in relation to dance were left out. A meaning to be effective 
must involve interaction with people's practices in the 
present context and not place it in a remote past, which is 
no longer a living reality. The notion of purity and pollution, 
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high and low is a root metaphor in racist societies, and 
various injunctions that inform the division into estates and 
segments are also root metaphors. 


A state formed on linguistic principles should project or is 
expected to project its culture based on language. Culture 
is meaningful to the extent that it forms the way people 
interact with one another. There are various forms of 
interactions and expressions, but in general these take place 
in defined spaces and in bounded locales. This is what 
gives space and language their cultural significance. 
Therefore, the state and language are important cultural 
phenomena as far as the culture of a people is concerned. 
The linkage between culture and space, culture and 
language is an integral one. For this reason dance as a form 
of cultural expression has to conform to the above principle. 


At least, from the point of view of fixing a qualifying 
terminology to Odissi, we cannot call it a national dance 
form or an Indian dance form (Bharatiya Nrutya). For 
example, a sober definition of “Indian Literature”, 
discusses it as one literature written in many languages. 
Here, the word ‘Indian’ is superimposed upon diverse texts 
drawn from different regions. But Indian dance forms are 
both regional and Indian at the same time. Therefore, each 
regional dance has two aspects : one is Sanskritist classical 
which is Indian or pan-Indian, and the other is Oriya that 
is medieval, modern and local. While, in case of literature, 
the shift from Oriya or Bengali or Marathi is both 
aggregative and qualitative, in case of dance the shift from 
regional to Indian is just political and ambitious. It does 
not enhance quality, rather, it renders the familiar and the 
natural alien. 


In pre-Jayantika days Odissi dance, in whatever form it 
existed was being danced to Sanskrit Gitagovinda songs 
and Oriya songs written by medieval poets. The question 
of the relationship between the spoken tongues and their 
immediate linguistic precursors was one relating to the 
classical past and the modern present. Therefore, the 
revivalists, ignoring the lived linguistic histories, wanted 
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to place their recreated dance in relation to other dance 
forms of the country and here Sanskrit came in handy. When 
I refer to dance, it was the terminologies and the sahitya. 
This local and classical divide in terms of language use in 
Odissi dance indicates a medieval and modern divide and 
ideally, Oriya should be the sahitya component of Odissi 
dance. The literary dynamics of Odissi is dominated by 
the presence of an abstract language chain which provides 
rhythmic structure in dance syllables like tat ta kititakka 
dho kititakka etc. 


This is neither Sanskrit nor Oriya but a very integral 
language component which is similar to that in all other 
classical dance forms of India. Since these syllables, which 
are the literary form of bols known as ukutas like tat ta 
kititakka dho kititakka etc. provide an all-India character 
to any classical dance form. Therefore, we should not be 
enamoured of Sanskrit as the link language. Rather, to 
maintain the regional character of the indigenous dance 
form, it would be advisable to rely more on Oriya sahitya 
for the narratives. 


In Odissi dance, in general, we have Sanskrit for 
mangalacharana shlokas, then Oriya for abhinaya 
numbers and the abstract dance syllables for the entire 
enactment, more prominent in thayi, and pure dance nritta 
(shuddha natya). A clear understanding of the language 
structure in Odissi dance would have prompted the 
revivalists to lean more on Oriya dance terms without 
bothering about it losing its classical character. 


While talking of language and its design, Noam Chomsky 
elaborates on a philosophical assumption, which he calls 
the ‘linguistic expression’. Each linguistic expression, he 
says, is a collection of properties. The technical terminology 
for that is that the language generates an infinite set of 
expressions ; that is why the theory of a language is called 
a ‘generative grammar’. It is commonly assumed that the 
performance systems fall into two categories which access 
two different kinds of information: roughly, sound and 
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meaning (Chomsky 2000: 8). We do not like to go further 
and enter into a highly intellectual linguistic system. What 
is pertinent for us here is the linguistic expressions, their 
sound and meaning in dance. Language use in a dance 
system is both intra-structural and ornamental. Even 
without sahirya a dancer can perform the dance only with 
the conveyed essence of sound and meaning of the intra- 
structural linguistics like the ukutas, bols and vanis, which 
are neither Sanskrit nor Oriya but conform to the intellectual 
tradition of dance. This is the right kind of linguistic 
property which lends classical credentials to dance and 
makes it uniquely different from gitinatya. 


Several attempts had been made in the past to emphasize 
the importance of Oriya language and to understand Odissi 
dance. The best example is the Oriya prose translation of 
Abhinaya Darpana Prakasha’. The beauty of this 
translation lies in the inclusion of stanzas from Oriya poems 
to amplify the use of hasta mudras. For example, to show 
branches of a dancing tree, the instruction is given in 
Sanskrit. The translator has rendered the Sanskrit into 
Oriya’. In addition, the quoted stanzas are culturally quite 
contextual. 


Instruction in Sanskrit : 


Karam samdarshayeddaksham bhramayan sarvatomukham 
Nijugyanttarushakhavyam tathabhudayakarmani (309) 


Below is given the English translation of the Sanskrit shloka 
(translation mine) 


The right hand should be renderéd in padmakosa hasta 
and then show it all around and apply it to demonstrate 
trees and their branches. 


This translation should have been enough to convey the 
meaning embedded in the Sanskrit shloka. But the two 
lines of the Oriya poem appended to it enhance the literary 
quality and the cultural context becomes quite pronounced. 


Below is the English translation of the Oriya poem 
(translation mine) 
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1.Yadunath Simha Mahapatra of the 
Tunga royal family was the author 
of Abhinaya Darpana Prakasha, 
which has had wide circulation in 
the land as the classical Odissi dance 
and Odissi music of Orissa were 
regulated by the injunctions given in 
this work. The utility of the 
manuscript No. 248 has been 
enhanced as the translation of the text 
is given in old Oriya prose to facilitate 
understanding of this technical work. 
In a verse quoted below the names 
of the author and the work are given. 
Yadunath Simha, the author of this 
work, was a chief of the Tunga royal 
family of the cx-estate of Tigiria, not 
far from the city of Cuttack. He can 
be assigned to the 1“ quarter of the 
18” century as his grandson Harnihara 
Khetri Virabara Champati Simha 
Mahapatra ascended the throne on 
27.02.1844. (Panigrahi, Ed. 
Abhinaya Daurpana Prakasha, P.3) 


2. Realising the importance of the 
Oriya language in Odissi dance 
Kalicharan Patnaik translated 
Jayadev’s Gitagovinda into Oriya 
and used it in dances. However, duc 
to several reasons—social, political 
and the like—the Odissi dancers 
reverted to Sansknit Gitagovinda. 
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Having seen the Brushabhanu princess (Radha) after 
searching stealthily amidst the branches of trees, the wag- 
tail bird-eyed (Krishna) roams in arbours on the banks of 
river Yamuna. 


While in the English translation of the Sanskrit shloka, the 
instructions remain general in their application, in the Oriya 
poem they become culture-specific linking it to Orissa. One 
could feel after reciting the Oriya poem as if a male dancer 
(Krishna) has sought out Radha hiding in the thickets and 
then the pair (Krishna and Radha) roam in the arbours on 
the banks of river Yamuna (Nilamadhava Panigrahi, Ed. 
Abhinaya Darpana Prakasha 1995:81) 


Another instance may not be irrelevant here. 
Instruction in Sanskrit : 


Hrudayabhimukhou krutva karao sanjojya toumithah 
Naristananukarane nijunjyadidrsou karao (315) 


Below is given the English translation of the Sansknit shloka 
(translation mine) 


Make padmakosa hasta in both the hands (palms) and place 
them in front of the chest projecting outward. This would 
indicate breasts of women. 


Below is given the English translation of the Oriya poem 
* (translation mine) 


The breasts of the woman with eyes shaped like fish were 
protruding through the transparent sari. She was trying to 
cover her breasts but failed utterly. 


In the Oriya renderings, the importance and relevance of 
Oriya as a regional language in the dance literature becomes 
clear. Here, the use of Sanskrit is totally standardised 
whereas Oriya has a creative flavour and local 
contextuality. (Panigrahi 1995:83) 


In his seminal work Nrutyanusarani, 2002, Debaprasad 
Das has drawn our attention to several Oriya dance 
terminologies which otherwise do not find mention in 
Sanskrit texts on dance. These are quite significant in terms 
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of enriching the dance vocabulary as well as the Oriya 
language. These are chira, chaki, lahunia, shagadi, 
charamayura, khai rechaka (pada rechaka, kara rechaka, 
kati rechaka, kantha rechaka) parija (mudra), sadha dian, 
kara dian, gamha dian, paika dian and many other 
terminologies. Instead of Sanskrit bhramari, he prefers to 
use the Oriya word bhaunri, and there are several types of 
bhaunri like jala bhaunri, the whirls that are created when 
water flows, chaka bhaunri, the circular dance children 
perform. The words chali, thani are quite relevant because 
these remind one of gaits and gestures in ordinary life- 
situations. Debaprasad Das has referred to a very interesting 
word, dhenki kuta, the manner in which rice is pounded 
with the help of a long wooden log balanced on a lever. 
Similarly chaka bhaunri is another reference to thia puchi 
that is also played by children. Godhi chali, hanu dian are 
gaits imitated from the animal world. These Oriya dance 
terminologies are raw and fresh and they have a bite. When 
these are fashioned and polished and presented as 
Sanskritised terms, we lose the local Oriya flavour that was 
embedded in our culture. Most of the Odissi dancers think 
that these terminologies are of the streets (read the version 
of Madhumita Raut in Angarag, March: 2006) quite 
ordinary and not dignified enough to be included as a chaste 
classical dance terminology. Such understanding, or rather 
misunderstanding, of the significance of Oriya dance 
terminologies is indeed sad. These dancers perhaps fee! 
that whatever is in Oriya is rustic, and does not merit 
attention and cannot be considered classical. Debaprasad 
Das was in favour of Oriya terminologies in preference to 
their Sanskritised versions because the use of Oriya links 
the dance to the soil and the region. The revivalists should 
have codified such meaningful terms and given them 
currency in the dance curriculum. 


The term gotipua just cannot be expressed in an apt manner 
in Sanskrit or English language. Gotipua is not a proper 
noun but a generic term and is a local Oriya expression of 
dance performed by boys. Here goti does not mean single 
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denoting number, rather it is used to mean “only” boys 
qualifying their gender in the dance. Therefore, it is not 
the Sanskrit which is qualifying adjunction; rather, it is the 
Oriya terminologies which convey the essential meaning. 


Kalicharan Patnaik is of the opinion that “There are certain 
distinct modes and ways of Odissi dance. These are only 
to be found in popular sayings.” 


The popular sayings in Orissa are : 


Hata jouthi akhi seithi 
Chauka chira, lakhi baithi 
Chaurasa kari bhangiva kathi 
Tala kala mani mara goithi. 


Debaprasad Das terms this proverb pahali in Oriya. This 
pahali contains eight beli (s) and six thani (s). 


Another pahali mentioned by Kalicharan Patnaik goes 
like this: 


Utha baitha thia chali 
Buda bhasa, bhaunri pali 
Ea Odissi natara atha beli (Patnaik, Angahar, 1985) 


Each of these elements could be elaborated. For example, 
for thia and chali one can think of Baghanata 
Prahalladanataka and Chhaunata, for bhaunri (and also 
mandala) one can refer to Prahalladanataka. 


These Oriya terms have been derived from Sanskrit 
terminologies available to several classical dance forms. 
These are chali (from chalana, gati), thai and thia (from 
sthanaka), bhaunri (from bhramari), utha and ukuta (from 
utplavana), bol (from vani) etc. 


I am not sure that the dance terminologies used in akhadas 
and sakhinata thalis have been properly documented and 
studied along with popular Chhaunata terminologies to 
understand the Oriya context and their linkages with Odissi 
dance. 


In recent years, a tendency has grown in Orissa to include 
non-Oriya rituals, songs, dances in their anxiety to appear 
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civilized and modern. Instead of organizing Oriya 
Ramayana recitals, there is a craze to recite Tulsi Ramayana 
in public gatherings. Although a lay listener does not 
understand much of Tulsi's Awadhi and Vrajaboli dialects, 
s/he seems to enjoy its resonance and a class of free 
translators appear as intermediaries to provide an Oriya 
translation. Similarly, Tulsi Ramayana has been used in 
Odissi by Sanjukta Panigrahi, Kelucharan Mahapatra and 
now by his son Ratikanta Mahapatra. I do not say that 
Odissi has no right to perform non-Oriya songs but when 
a change occurs in aharya abhinaya and it meets 
disapproval from a group of journalists and Odissi dancers 
and gurus as “inauthentic”, distorted, what will be the fate 
of such non-Oriya songs in Odissi dance performance? It 
is true that these distortions in music do not meet the eye, 
but create discordance in perceptual understanding. 


Think of a situation where each local Odissi® group adopts 
its own sahitya : Hindi in Delhi, Bengali in Kolkata, Telugu 
in Andhra and so on so forth. Will we then plead for an 
uniform sahitya based on a single language formula. What 
should then be the language ? Should it be Sanskrit? the 
ancient language of our country or Hindi, the national 
language or Oriya, the official language of present-day 
Orissa. Now, there is criticism that too much of Hindustani 
music has spoiled Odissi to a great extent. What will happen 
when Odissi is danced to songs sung in Carnataki or pure 
Hindustani? Of course, when a non-Oriya dancer dances 
Odissi to the music sung by another non-Oriya singer 
singing Oriya songs, the effect is mechanical. Sometimes 
the dancer is blissfully unaware of the meaning and 
significance of the song. At a time when Odissi has become 
international and global, to maintain its intrinsic value and 
quality, we have to be culture-specific and when it comes 
to Sanskrit versus Oriya, it should be Oriya that has to be 
given preference. 


In mangalacharana, the convention is to sing prayers in 
Sanskrit. Therefore, there are only two occasions in case 
of pallavi and abhinaya when Oriya songs are sung. But 
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3.Odissi dance is not a mother- 
tongue dance like mother tongue 
language which comes naturally toa 
child (also a dancer). Therefore, 
learning Odissi dance is in preference 
to many other dance forms available. 
Now the question is : whether after 
taking to Odissi, should its Oriya 
sahitya be a natural acquisition for 
the dancer like mother-tongue in 
preference to many other sahityas or 
s/he has to learn it ? 

Odissi dance is intrinsically 
different from Odissi literature 
which, to a great extent, depends on 
mother-tongue. An Oriya writer 
tends to write in Hindi, English, 
Telugu and Bengali with equal 
proficiency while also using mother- 
tongue for normal communication in 
day to day life. But what is relevant 
for us is his cultural preference. 

Suppose Ileana Citaristi dances 
her mother-tongue saohitya, Italian. 
along with her Odissi, what would 
be the dance like ? In Odissi dance 
one should not create conditions tor 
a nightmare. Therefore, the language 
to be used in Odissi dance is our 
immediate concem. 
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4. To a question whether non-Oriya 
songs spoil the classical character of 
Odissi dance ? Sanjukta Panigrahi 
replied that as long as her dance was 
good why should there be a debate 
on Oriya and non-Oriya songs. But 
the basic issue is, could an Odissi 
dancer ignore Odissi dance's Oriya 
suhitya? Technically, a dancer might 
be perfect in her dance but what about 
the local emotive and cultural aspects '! 
As long as the Odissi dancer 
understands the tradition and modern 
divide, s/he is doing justice to his/her 
art and we do not label it as a violation 
and non-classical. 


pallavi is based on a raga and danced to notations. 
According to the Guru Debaprasad style, the dhyana 
mantra of the raga is sung and then mudras are shown as 
per notations and then danced. There is only one occasion 
in this five-fold repertoire of Odissi to use Oriya songs in 
abhinaya. Therefore, to maintain the Oriya character of 
the dance, Oriya songs should not be replaced by non- 
Oriya songs. However, in experimental dance numbers, 
any number of innovations could be allowed. On the other 
hand, Odissi dance with non-Oriya songs and non-Odissi 
music should be termed Odissi-contemporary or Odissi- 
experimental. 


Earlier, Sanjukta Panigrahi* had danced Gangadhara 
Meher’s poems and Sonal Mansingh Kaluri benta. Now 
Sujata Mishra had danced Ramakant Rath's Sri Radha and 
Madhubrata Satpathy, her mother Pratibha Satpathy’s poem 
Shavari. These are, no doubt, laudable attempts to enrich 
the Odissi dance sahitya, but their success depends to a 
great extent on the composition of the music. Since modern 
Oriya poetry is not meant to be sung to raga and tala like 
girikavita, the music composer relies more on recitations 
than singing. In this case the recitations should be part of 
the dance and not of the music. The musician rendering 
the recitation should come out of the orchestra and be a 
part of the dancing. This is an exciting experiment and 
time will tell how best we have been able to accommodate 
modern Odiya poetry into Odissi dance sahitya, of course, 
both Odissi dance and modern Odiya poetry are classical. 
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9. The Body as Language 


Human language is a “biological object”. The argument 
goes that the body is involved in the process of language 
production. The faculty of language can be reasonably 
regarded as a “language organ” in the sense in which 
scientists speak of the visual system, or immune system, or 
circulatory system, as organs of the body. Understood in 
this way, an organ is not something that can be removed 
from the body, leaving the rest intact. It is a sub-system of 
a more complex structure (Noam Chomsky 2000:4). Every 
individual has the language faculty that is dedicated to 
language and its use. Apart from the language we use in 
daily conversation and eventually in literature, we use a 
lot of other symbols for communication. Language or 
language communication is a cognitive science involving 
the mind and brain and interactions with outer and inner 
worlds. 


Before the speakers and listeners of language emerged on 
the scene, communication took place through a system of 
unarticulated sounds, colours and forms. Communication 
was also carried out through seeing forms and associated 
colours. This is how pictorial language developed. The 
unarticulated sounds soon developed into highly structured 
forms, language (gestural language) forms with syntax and 
semantics whereas form language different from speech 
language remained subservient. However, it developed its 
own science in the areas of dance where the human body 
was used as an expressive tool for gestural communication. 


Body oratory or body language related to dance has been 
studied in Natya Shastras, treatises on dance in different 
parts of the world, and, particularly for our reference, in 
India. Orissa has several regional dance treatises which 
document movements of the body and its various limbs. 
The treatises also document symbolic meanings of these 
movements. The face, particularly the eyes, lips, cheeks 
and chins; the neck, shoulders, the torso, the waist, thighs, 
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buttocks, legs, hands and fingers as components of the body 
produced a language that is used in dance to create aesthetic 
moods and sentiments. The entire system of Indian 
aesthetics depends to a large extent on this dance language 
created through bodily constituents (the limbs, angika 
abhinaya). This language has a reasoning, vision and 
cognitive capacity; it has empirical implications and, within 
a cultural geography, has a unitary discipline. Therefore, 
the navarasas (the nine aesthetic experiences) are 
understood by Indians alike. 


Body language is a matter of visual perception and is guided 
by formulation of a different set of laws than those which 
control the spoken language. These laws help transcend 
the physicality of the body and help create a set of 
significant aesthetic symbols which bridge the gap between 
abstract hypothetical notions and a concrete comprehension 
through experience and expertise. A perfect body can 
produce a faultless and meaningtul set of linguistics. 


A dancer is also a social being and has a specialized “organ” 
dedicated to the use and interpretation of language within 
a social discipline. A dancer as an artist who is different 
from the common man, uses a special kind of language, 
nrutya bhasa or dance language to express his/her art. The 
viewers who watch him/her and understand him/her are in 
the know of the language the dancer uses. Therefore, it 
becomes easy for the dancer to communicate and the 
viewers to understand and appreciate. We call this 
operational field, cultural geography. The cultural 
geography could be located within Orissa or India and the 
entire world could come under its purview. 


In specific areas, due to long operational experience and 
history of a people, certain common language practices 
develop and the body becomes a shared discourse. 
Discussion of language and language use regularly 
introduces kinds of shared structure: communities with their 
languages, common languages across a broader culture, 
etc. Such practices are standard to ordinary casual discourse 
as well. (Chomsky 2000: 30-31) 
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Treatises on dance codity these shared language structures 
in relation to the dance and the body that creates the dance. 
With slight variations, which are then known as regional 
peculiarities, the codification serves as a common language 
and the body (particularly the limbs) of a dancer serves as 
its vehicle. The dancer's body operates at two levels : at 
the level of physicality and at the level of the metaphysical. 
Operation at the physical level varies from community to 
community but the metaphysical has a universal appeal 
irrespective of specifications relating to the community. 


At the physical level, the body is subjected! to norms, 
conventions and practices and therefore it is able to bring 
out a definite language discourse that is understandable 
within a community. There arise instances when one says, 
‘brang’ instead of ‘brought’ or ‘disinterested’ to mean 
‘uninterested’. Such cases, however, are not left 
unattended. These are called prejudices or, with reference 
to dance, as anga-asuddhi. Once a very senior Odissi guru 
confided in me that unless one is born in a specific Indian 
culture, (cultural geography) it would be rather difficult to 
acquire anga-sudhi, limb purification (perfection) in terms 
of specific performances, say, Odissi for non-Indians. For 
me, this was a very disturbing comment, because Odissi 
dance is now practised by a multi-racial dancing community 
across countries and continents. It is a reality today that so 
many NRI (non resident Indian ) dancers (gurus in their 
own right) have opened Odissi dance schools all over the 
globe. One wonders how they will be able to train and 
transform these non-Indian, non-Orissan, non-Oriya bodies 
into fitting (perfect) body forms to dance Odissi. While I 
agree with that Odissi guru when he says that anga-suddhi 
(purity or perfection) is of prime importance in learning 
and performing dance, 1 still believe some of the alien 
bodies are more perfect than those belonging to this soil. 
One can acquire sanskara due to birth in a specific cultural 
geography or family, but one develops a particular sanskara 
through sheer practice, commitment and creativity. This 
also depends on learning ability and sustained 
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Ll. In a very profound way, this takes 
us to the proposition that the dancer's 
tools are not just the grammar and 
the syntax of, say, Bharatanatyam, 
but more fundamentally her body 
and the energy that suffuses it. It 
means that personality in a dancer, 
or any actor for that matter, is of two 
kinds. The first relates to what may 
be called social personality such as 
the kind we notice we say “That's a 
pretty girl” or “That's a funny 
fellow.” The second kind of 
personality has to do with the dancer 
as an instrument. When he or she is 
a person of fluent emotional nature, 
quick sensory reaction, mobility of 
inner constitution, a person with an 
expensive, may be even melodious 
voice, natural grace, commanding, 
proportionate figure, imagination, 
impressionability and temperament 
and if such a person has also a 
command over the material of a 
dance form, the resulting material 
would most likely be authentic. By 
themselves technical neatness and 
fluency, the mere mechanics of dance 
can’t create that authenticity that we 
are talking about. 


(Shanta Serbjeet Singh, In search of 
‘authentic’ in the Performing Arts. 
www.narthaki.com. September 
29,2005.) 
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2. I would like to cite another 
example in which I have had to 
weigh the seemingly contrary 
evidence that the dancer is presenting 
before one’s eyes and the total feel 
of authenticity that one gets from the 
finished work. This was from Sonal 
Mansingh's recent experiments with 
fusing some movements from 
Chhau with Odissi to create a vehicle 
for her conceptual works on the 
Jagannath and Shree theme. Some 
others, soon after, tried the same 
route but with less success. I asked 
myself why one worked and other 
did not. The reason, I felt lay, in the 
latter's lack of preparedness in both 
the self and its tool. There was a 
heavy reliance on decorum, leading 
to decorativeness. If you decorate a 
thorn, it will lose its sting. Too much 
ornamentation on a dagger will make 
it look like a flower, not what it was 
intended to be. To convey the 
tandava mood. the movermnents can't 
allowed to be the lasya variety. 


(Shantu Serbjeet Singh, In search of 
‘authentic’ in the Perforining Arts. 
www.narthaki.com. September 29, 
2005.) 


understanding. Ability departs radically from ordinary 
usage. Take for example an Oriya dancer's body 
incapacitated by accumulation of fat or by an accident. Will 
you still consider this samskara or a phenomenon related 
to birth into a specific cultural geography or mother tongue? 
In this case, we are only talking of the physical level, not 
of metaphysical and spiritual levels which constitute an 
integral component of all traditional Indian arts. But the 
metaphysical and the spiritual do not have otherworldly 
meanings. They belong to a higher and more cultivated 
level. 


While the body? as a living organism capable of or 
dependent on ahara, food, nidra, sleep, bhaya, fear and 
maithuna, sex as the basics, seems to be part of a universal 
phenomenon, there could be different bodies which emerge 
out of different cultures or cultural geographies? This is 
somewhat like different people speaking different 
languages. But can we make a distinction between a body 
and a person, between a physical and a psychological 
entity? In course of living and acting the body becomes 
the person’s signature or the body becomes a dancer’s 
language. It is assumed that at all times the body can be 
trained to obey the mind’s commands as precisely as 
possible. This acquired position, the body as an instrument 
of mind-language can display the mind’s intent. Counter- 
narratives seek to position performances outside this dualism 
(Artaud’s marvellous phrase—actors being acrobats of the 
heart—comes to mind) and suggest that the physical 
composition of the body (stance, breath, psychophysical 
exercises, muscles) produces emotion. 


Thus we see that, there could be a body beyond the body- 
mind dualism. It imbibes all the physical and psychological 
qualities required for a performance and this body would 
be termed the dancing body with a language 
communicating propensity. This is supposed to be universal 
within the frame-work of a specific cultural geography and 
within the cultural domain of Odissi dance, all bodies 
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(Indians and non-Indians) behave alike. Hence, all these 
dancing bodies speak one language, takundari kiti taka. 
But he who could go beyond the limitations of the 
biological body and enter an aesthetic plane, s/he could 
assume a multilingual status to be able to manipulate greater 
possibilities of communication even with the help of the 
basics of one dance form. 


Even though the body may seem solidly a fixture of nature, 
because it is born, and because it ages and dies?, it is equally 
an aspect of culture—celebrated, decorated, anointed—a 
site upon which social motifs and civic supervisions are 
marked. A body’s lack is rounded off by surgery, by 
machines, by transplants and prosthetics; and codes of 
fashion make it near complete. We know that gait, dress, 
gesture and posture are precepts, whereby public priorities 
may be recognized. 


Along with media, language and dress codes, philosophical 
ideals define the ideal body just as these define social 
perimeters. A cargo of meaning is loaded on to this cultural 
artefact and there are as many ways of animating it as there 
are of reading it. As an artefact the body constructs its 
viewers (their expectations), while viewers’ expectations 
construct body contours. (Anuradha Kapur 2003:119) 


The day“ after the Spell Bound performance in 
Bhubaneswar’05 by female artists of Sutra Dance Theatre, 
Kuala Lumpur, an Odissi guru on the wrong side of fifty 
came to me (since I was the organiser) to complain that the 
strips of flesh visible through the blouses of the young 
dancers were ugly. My reaction was a stern NO because 
these in reality and to common visual perception were 
looking healthy, youthful and exciting. I told the guru that 
his gaze was different and he was objectifying them as 
erotic objects. The guru was perhaps looking for a sub- 
text, but I told him that flashes of flesh he was referring to 
are indeed flashes of highlights (in terms of a painting) on 
a dancing body, and the dancers were unaware of it, as 
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3. In Kudiattam, perhaps the only 
surviving form of Sanskrit drama. 
breath is meant to be pulpably 
physical channel that links emotions 
to body. Control on the rapidity or 
otherwise of breath, and the 
relaxation and contraction of muscles 
produce specific emotional 
responses. As we know, the practice 
of martial arts assumes that perfecting 
a posture will engender the physical 
traits of the (creature) copied. 
{Anuradha Kapur 2003 : 139) 


4. To take one example, consider the 
study of language acquisition. In 
ordinary usage, we may say that a 
child of five and foreign adult are on 
their way towards acquiring English 
(in our case Oriya), but we have no 
way to designate whatever it is that 
they ‘have’. The child, in the normal 
course of events, will come to ‘have’ 
at least partially and erroneously, 
though the foreigner probably will 
not. But if all adults were suddenly 
to die and children were some how 
to survive, then whatever it is they 
are speaking would be a human 
language, though one that does not 
now. (Noam Chomsky 2000:49). But 
Odissi dance cannot be a human 
language that a child will have hy 
virtue of his being born in Orissa or 
10 an Oriya mother. It has 10 be 
acquired like a foreigner learning a 
language. Therefore the ‘Sanskar’ 
10 have purified/perfect dancing 
bodies is nothing like a ‘have’ in case 
of a child. 
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much as we as the spectators, relied on them from several 
contexts; sex, morality and personal choice could be erotic 
pleasure. As a painter I see them as flashes of chiaroscuro 
on the dancer’s body. For me, the flesh at once solidifies 
and desolidifies. The dancer materializes a role on her body 
and substitutes her body for the role she plays; and 
crystallizes. While talking to the guru I was constantly 
being reminded of the representation of Radha and her 
maidens in the Gitagovinda and Amarashataka palm-leaf 
paintings and wondering at his foolishness. Because we 
have to imagine certain things on the body which are simply 
not there, when a sakhipila or gotipua dances we have to 
imagine his made to order breasts as real and perhaps enjoy 
the cloth or cotton pads as flashes of flesh. 


A dancer's body is a vector of meanings in several complex 
ways as, apart from everything else, the ordinary body that 
actors (dancers) along with others possess, there is another 
body that they are able to make evident. Besides the social 
prescriptions that they anyway carry on themselves as 
individuals, actors (dancers) take on the obligation of self- 
inscribing another set, that of the characters they enact. 
The character takes positions, as it were, on the performer’s 
body; and notwithstanding which acting grammar is 
employed during performances, a sort of contest between 
the actor (dancer) and the characters s/he is meant to be 
materialized. [See Bert O States, ‘The Actors Presence: 
Three Phenomenal Modes’), in Phillip Zrnmilli, Ed. Acting 
(Re) Considered: Theories and Practices (London and 
New York: Routledge 1995: 25] 


When a dancer’s body develops a non-body or non- 
biological language s/he frees herself/himself from dogmas 
of caste, creed religion and nationality. Once I witnessed a 
modern Japanese play in Zurich. The heroine was a man 
and the play began with him fully dressed as a woman. 
When the story began unfolding the heroine suftered severe 
vicissitudes and in conformity with her actions he shed off 
all her female accomplishments. She was a man but 
spectators had in mind his earlier imagined body that 
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continued to function as before in spite of physical changes. 
The body of a dancer is not the whole truth although dancers 
should possess well-groomed and proportioned bodies. 
The hypothetical dancing body can only emit a language. 
This difference can be understood if the difference between 
geography and a map is grasped. Let me quote 
Rabindranath Tagore. “The geography of a country is not 
the whole truth. No one can give up his life for a map”. 
The spirit behind all this discussion is neither the biological 
body nor the geographical body that decides the language 
but it is the dance hypothesis which lingers in attitude, 
sensibility and aesthetics which constructs a language. 


We do not see the body as a biological entity, but we 
superimpose from our memory and culture on this body a 
different vision. As a result of interpretation, the real 
becomes unreal and what emerges as the dancing body 
becomes an imagined entity. The body language of the 
bio-body gets transformed and then is linked to this 
hypothetical entity and becomes universal. This language 
for our common understanding still remains the body- 
language. Odissi dance is not the ‘body dance’ like the 
‘belly dance’. The dance is constructed on a hypothesis 
which is built with the help of visual, textual and shared 
gestural language. Beyond the body, tradition has created 
a hypothetical or imagined body that now claims to be 
iconic—the iconic body with a language. But to find a 
corollary to this in the realms of spoken language this iconic 
body should spell, speak Oriya not by virtue of its birth or 
even of cultural geography. 


In conclusion, I would like to quote Shanta Serbjeet Singh: 


1 would like to conclude with an invitation to 
all dancers to remember that you, too, can 
achieve great, authentic art if you do not let 
the rat race, the publicity, the adulation and 
the false that is, ignorant praise take you away 
from yourself. The problem is not so much in 
gaining an opportunity as in making something 
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of the opportunity that you get. To do this, you 
have to keep on polishing the instrument of 
your body and remember that talent is not just 
a possession; it is a responsibility. Even at this 
age, Chandralekha can perform all difficult 
asanas and stances that she expects her dancers 
to perform. Sonal Mansingh does nearly 
1,000 Bhastrikas daily. Only then does 
authenticity float to the top and bloom, like a 
lotus. 
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1. The South has within the time 
of recorded history experienced 
a milder, warmer climate and has 
preceded the North in 
civilization and culture, in 
agriculture, the manual and the 
fine arts, in literature in religion. 
This is proved by the history of 
Asia, or Europe, or America, or 
even Africa. It is proved in the 
history of each country, from 
England to China, in France, 
Germany, Italy, Greece, Russia, 
Persia, Mesopotamia, India and 
also in the USA. It is from the 
South in each continent and 
each country that civilization 
and culture have gone to the 
North - as sap in a tree rises from 
the roots, trunk and the branches 
and the leaves. 


(M Rathnaswamy, 
‘Regionalism’, in Seminar, ) 
New Delhi. Volume - XXIII, July 
1961. 


10. Emphasis on Dance Dialects 


Prahalladanataka, 

Shavda svara pata, Sakhinata, 
Radhapremalila, Krishnalila 
and Chhaunata 


When Ragini Devi wrote her book Dance Dialects of 
India, perhaps the gap between a dance language and 
dance dialect was not that wide. In spite of the existence 
and awareness of a number of Sanskrit texts and the 
manuals on dance, local dialects played a role in loosening 
textual rigidity. Here, the term ‘dialect’ is used not in the 
Ragini way but more in its empirical linguistic implications. 


When I took to creative writing in the 1990's, I realized 
how shallow a standard language could be as a medium 
of creative writing. While I could not do away with it 
because it was all brick and concrete, what I enjoyed was 
the final coat of plaster, my dialects taken from South 
Orissa. I should confess that what I had done in my fictions 
is not enough; nevertheless it opened up a new dialect and 
provincial realities. This exercise is all about lending an 
ear to deshi diction. 


If you analyse the broad spectrum of the performing art 
forms in Orissa, you will come across a North-South divide, 
and it is a general phenomenon in all such divides that, the 
South wins!. Let us appreciate the words of the great poet 
Rabindranath Tagore who invited Ragini Devi to perform 
at Santiniketan. After watching her performance, he gave 
her a hand-written letter of appreciation which said : “Those 
of us belonging to northern India who have lost the memory 
of the pure Indian classical dance have experienced a thrill 
of delight at the exhibition of dancing given by Ragini Devi. 
I feel grateful at the assurance it has brought to us that the 
ancient is still a living tradition in India with its varied grace 
and vigour and subtleties of dramatic expression.” 
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For me, the North-South divide is what the standard 
language and dialect means. Language or the standard 
language is like much refined, much cooked white rice 
which has a common taste and we are told has less of 
vitamins whereas brown rice or par-boiled rice has a texture 
and is good for health. 


When Odissi dance was reconstructed, the revivalists 
gathered tits and bits from several extant performing art 
forms and made these into a common acceptable repertoire. 
In the process, they created a standard language, a kind 
which, after being used very often turned sterile. 


Even at the reconstruction stage several dialects which were 
very much part of the vibrant performing art-forms, were 
left out. Revivalists thought, since those were labelled as 
folk, any negotiation with ther would weaken their claim 
to make Odissi classical. I term these ‘folk’ forms, dialects 
because they fall short of becoming classical. All these 
could be clubbed together and called dakshini. It is an 
accepted fact that all the so-called classical forms had their 
origin in folk dances. Dhirendranath Patnaik, one of the 
chief Odissi revivalists, offers a simplistic view on the 
importance of folk dance in the formulation of the classical. 
His explanation is based on the theory of evolution which 
believes that folk dance forms in course of time are codified 
in treatises such as Bharata’s Natya Shastra, Abhinaya 
Darpana, and those which did not follow the codified texts 
were relegated to the level of folk. (Patnaik, Kala Vikash 
Kendra Souvenir 1957 reprinted in 1981:1-4) 


This is exactly what has taken place. The revivalists 
codified the dance and labelled it as Odissi (classical), and 
therefore the rest of the forms survived as ‘folk’ and any 
truck between these two were considered undesirable. 
Dhiren Dash, an eminent theatre personality and researcher, 
is of the opinion that there are two types of dances : Odissi 
nata and dakhini nata. Dakhini means southern. It, 
therefore, directly relates to an institution developed in the 
southern part of Orissa and we know from the history of 
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Dancers of Odissi Research Centre 
in chauka. Photo Odissi Research 
Centre 2000. 
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Jatn Pau of Jagannath, Balabhadra 
and Subhadras, Mark the raised hands 
of Balabhadra and Jagannatha. 


ancient Orissa that the southern boundary of Orissa was 
river Godavari. As has been indicated earlier, these dakhini 
natas are also correctly identified as Odissi nata. 


This Odissi nata dancers either belonged to specialised 
groups known as gotipua dala, Dakhini nata dala, Odissi 
nata dala or sometimes they associated themselves with 
the jatra dulas. Dance and music form the main features 
of Orissa’s jatras. Suangas, Krishnalila, Radhapremalila, 
Rasalila and so on are in a way perfect dance-dramas or 
dance-ballets full of dance and songs. (Dhiren Dash 1978, 
reprinted 1981: 92) 


Chauka, the very basic bhangi of Odissi is neither derived 
from mahari nor gotipua, it could at best be linked to the 
stance of Hiranya Kasyapu, the raja in Prahalladanataka. 
In recent past, Ramli Ibrahim and I watched a sakhinata 
dance in the palace compound of Sanakhemundi at 
Podamari. At the end of the performance, Ramli Ibrahim 
asked the dancers if they had chauka, but they expressed 
ignorance. In Prahalladnataka, the raja character sits in 
the manner of chauka, but instead of projecting both the 
hands forward holds a wooden cutlass on the night and a 
folded handkerchief on the legs. Unlike in Odissi dance, 
he does not elaborate from that point of chauka but leaps 
like a frog and performs bhramaris. 


With chauka as the main bhangi, the Odissi dancers try to 
link their dance with the wooden images of Lord 
Jagannatha. Except for a psychological and populist reason 
there is nothing to link present day Odissi dance with Lord 
Jagannatha. Even if the entire exercise aims at gaining 
credibility, the concept could be developed to link it to a 
dialectic-pictorial form that is Saura. As per the grammar 
of pata painting, there is no traditional device to show the 
projected hands of Jagannatha that are supposedly linked 
to the chauka of Odissi. Instead, these two hands are shown 
raised to the top as per a peculiar perspective. For 
argument’s sake, if one does that in the traditional way of 
the pata painting one ends up imitating a primitive Saura 
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motif touching four cardinals within a mandala. As pointed 
by Kumkum Mohanty at page i of Odissi Dance Path 
Finder the danCer along with her limbs and sublimbs 
moves in different directions within a circular diagram 
(unimaginatively shown as a square). The new concept 
would indicate to the universe or jagat of which Jagannatha 
is the Lord. It would also mean that the dancer places 
herself/himself at the centre of the universe and then 
commences dancing. The Odissi dance then will have a 
cosmological significance. 


Chauka’ means a square—the area within which the dancer 
completes her performance. The dancer beginning her first 
item from the centre of the ground, proceeds while dancing 
towards the place or a corner and with turns at each corner 
she rounds an imaginary square-sized area. After this, she 
returns to her place of starting. 


(Sadashiva Rath Sharma, 1958 reprinted in 1981, Kala 
Vikash Kendra: 39:40) 


Critics and dance historians offered their own 
interpretations regarding the history of the development of 
Odissi dance. After citing this, Rath Sharma adds “It 
requires further survey and research to establish as to how 
much of it is fact and how much fiction”. 


Even if the explanation offered by Rath Sharma regarding 
chauka is untenable, he has a point when he says that 
chauka is a square bhumi with a center on the ground. But 
the chauka that is created by the dancer is an imaginative 
square in the void with two projected palm tips and feet 
tips. 


I do not see any reason why my concept of chauka linking 
it with Saura pictorial motifs should not be considered 
fictitious. The character of a concept is such that it remains 
fictitious unless it is made viable by some learned man. 
The cautious note struck by Charles Fabri, who points out 
to the standard language as such but to the dialects, is 
relevant here : 
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Saura motif depicting a dance with 
chauka. Drawing by Ramahan Jena. 


Chauka or Devadatta bhangi (or 
god-gifted posture) as mentioned by 
Guru Debaprasad Das in 
Nrutyanusarani. P. 21. 


2. Sadashiva Rath Sarma mentions 
that “in dance, the maharis tollow 
certain accepted movements of the 
legs. These movements are named 
according to the placement ot legs. 
These are called b/muni or ground, 
which are mainly of five kinds- 
chauka, minadandi, vartula, ghera 
and dvimukha”. 
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3.0 Bluc Hill! May you ravish and 
trample. 
The lotus forest of my longing soul! 
Blue Hill! 
From the depths of water the king- 
elephant cried for succour. 
Despatching your mighty wheel, 
you slew the vile crocodile! O Blue 
Hill! 
The sight of Draupadi's travails 
inside the Kuru Court, you could 
not bear. 
Providing a thousand apparels, you 
saved her honour O Blue Hill ! 

Xx Xx «x 
The father of Prahallada was evil ! 
He was mighty, merciless and cruel. 
From inside the pillar you came out, 
you gored the giant within an instant 
O Blue Hill. 
(Subas Pani 2004: 105-107) 


“I have come to the conclusion that the place of Odissi in 
this general perspective of Indian dance must be judged 
not from the interesting efforts of the Cuttack schools so 
much as from these unadulterated forms handed down from 
mother to daughter for many generations past” (Charles 
Fabri 1969 reprinted in 1981, Kala Vikash Kendra 
Journal: 65) 


In the first part of the statement Fabri observes: “I was 
particularly impressed by the dance of an elder devadasti, 
Kokila Prabha, aged 38 then, whose unadulterated dance, 
as learned by her when she was a child, gave me a chance 
to see Odissi in a form that has not yet been influenced by 
learned men, such as Mr. Kalicharan Patnaik and other 
teachers in Cuttack”. 


I had watched a reputed female dancer performing abhinaya 
to an Oriya prayer song written by a seventeenth century 
Muslim poet, Salbega Ahe nila shaila pravala matta 
varana, mo arata etc. It is a moving poem saturated with 
pathos and deep love for Lord Jagannatha®. The dance was 
being presented to a group of visiting Americans at Hotel 
Trident, Bhubaneswar. When she started dancing 
Kurusabha tale dekhi Draupadira kasana, to express the 
sanchari bhava, she lengthened the abhinaya and made it 
almost melodramatic. She showed twisting of the 
mustaches, patting the arms, thighs to show valour etc. for 
quite some time. The incident was related to the unrobing 
of Draupadi, the wife of the Pandava brothers in the court 
of their cousins, the Kauravas. I was looking for a pictorial 
correlative in traditional Orissan painting and since its 
repertoire does not have one, I recalled the visual memory 
of one of Kerala’s famous modern painter Raja Ravi 
Verma. The dance progressed and the dancer now danced 
Prahallada pita se je bada dusta daruna etc. 


This episode has been rendered quite exhaustively in 
paintings, stone sculptures and wood carvings. The 
Prahalladanataka performance of South Orissa provides 
an apt reminder when a dancer dances this stanza of the 
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poem. In Prahalladanataka the wicked demonic character 
of Hiranya comes out convincingly, through the way he 
depicts his arrogance before an insurmountable power of 
man-lion incamation of Vishnu. The chalis and belis both 
Hiranya and Nrusingha use and the very encounter between 
the two are moving, and these bring out the dialectical 
freshness of sanchari bhava. Since nothing of the sort 
happened during the Odissi dance performance I was 
convinced that neither the dancer nor her choreographer 
has ever thought of the Nrusingha Vidarana scene in the 
visual art nor in Prahalladanataka. (Dinanath Pathy, 
2005:29) 


Both Prahalladanataka of South Orissa and Chhaunata 
of Mayurbhanj in North Orissa are vibrant forms containing 
tandava elements. Prahalladanataka alone has sixteen 
varieties of tandavas. The Odissi dancers do not portray 
such a great variety. Most of the great Odissi gurus were 


Lilivatt and Prahallada in 
Prahatladanataka. 


Prahallidg being tortured by two 
demons, a scene in Pralladeanataka, 


Sakhipila, Ganjam (Photo Dillip 
Kumar Tripathy 2000) 


4. Over the past two centuries, 
veteran bhagavatars. intermingling 
with gurus of ritual dance and 
devadasis, introduced nritya items 
into the repertoire, integrating them 
as padams and sahdams into the 
dramas. These were rhymic 
compositions woven around the 
lyrics, often including jatis. (C. R. 
Acharya 1992: 25) 


not aware of the potential of tandava in Prahalladanataka 
and therefore have not exploited it for choreography. 
Prahalladanataka is a corrupt form of classical drama and 
its present form corresponds more or less to the Swang 
tradition in Hindi. The author Gopinath Parichha of 
Paralakhemundi had before him models of Bhagavata Mela 
Natakam* and Yakshagana of Andhra that had intimate 
links with Kuchipudi. What used to be performed two 
hundred years ago in Bhagavata Mela Natakam could not 
materialise in case of Prahalladanataka. Though it took 
its ‘origin’ in the unsophisticated but artistic traditions of 
the rural folk, it has absorbed essential characteristics of a 
classical drama with all the paraphernalia associated with 
it like the Sutradhara. It is almost a folk form of the classical 
Sanskrit play with only slight differences in language and 
style. Prahalladanataka was designed mainly to cater to 
the taste and temperament of the illiterate village folk while 
Sanskrit plays were meant mainly for the elite and the royal 
court. Yet trom the very beginning Prahalladanataka 
enjoyed royal patronage. It is quite revealing that in the 
long list of Yakshagana compositions there is one 
Prahallada Charitam which must have influenced the 
composition of Prahalladanataka (Pandu Ranga Rao, 
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Yakshagana in Telugu in Sangeet Natak 61-62-1981: 54- 
56) 


Prahalladanataka was not fortunate enough to receive 
guidance from expert gurus having a background in 
tandava and lasya. It has 126 songs set to tala and raga. 
These are Bhairavi, Sri and Kalyan in atha/eka and adi 
tala, Saveri, Khamacha, Jhinjhoti Marua, Nadaramakriya, 
Nata, Pantavarali, Hindustani Tédi, Kamodi, Srota, 
Regupta, Sindhu Khamacha, Arabhi, Kedara Gouda, 
Navaroja, Todi Punnaga and Nara Raju in adi tala; Puri 
kalyana, Behaga, Deshi Khamacha and Desha in eka tala; 
Shankarabharana, Sahana, Arupa, Mukhan and Ahari in 
athatala; Yamuna kalyana in rupaka (Suresh Balawantray 
2006: 37-38). As far as the number of tandavas is 
concerned, Suresh Balawantray in his book on 
Prahalladanataka wrongly quotes Biswabihari Khadanga, 
Biswabihan says that he has not indicated sixteen types of 
tandava; on the contrary, tandavas are basically nine in 
number, but he has sub-divided them into twentyseven 
types. (see Angarag October 2006) 


Prahalladanataka begins with an invocation to Ganesha 
in raga Bhairavi-athatali followed by a prayer to Sarasvati 
in raga Sri-astatala (athatali). The invocation also includes 
a dedication to the Lord's ten incarnations. The 
paraphernalia is the same as that of Odissi mangalacharana 
but without codified nritta and nritya aspects. But the 
Sutradhara’s dialogues are quite meaningful when he 
addresses the chief singer-gahaka - as nartana chiudamani- 
an expert dancer. The Sutradhara then enumerates an 
exhaustive list of svaras, tanas, and varmas, mentions about 
aroha, avaroha; ten gamakas, sadadasa sahasra raga 
(sixteen thousand ragas), one hundred eight talas, vahvrupi 
tandava and graceful dancing damsels. He in his long list 
of abhinaya mudras mentions pataka, tripataka, ardha- 
pataka, karttarimukha, suchimukha, sarpashira etc, being 
the hasta mudras form the text of Bharata’s Natya Shastra. 
Besides, the Sutradhara mentions the tour Vedas, 
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Sakhipila with full facial make-up, 
Ganjam (Photo Dillip Kumar 
Tripathy 2000) 
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Radhapremalila performance, Ganjam, Photo Sungeet Natak Akademi, New Delhi. 
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Wooden painted kunja of 
Radhapremalilanataka, Chikiti, 
Photo Dillip Kumar Tripathy 2000. 


vyakarana, grammar, jyotisa, astrology, purana,epics, 
nyaya, logic, navarasa, astanayika, and all other wisdom 
that one is supposed to acquire. He enquires from the chief 
singer what the dancer will perform. What kind of pleasure 
will the dancer share with us? This long list may be just an 
allegorical presentation of his own erudition. On the other 
hand, its performing implications cannot be ignored though 
the present performance does not include dances in support 
of such mudras. The Prahalladanataka must have dancing 
as a major component because all the characters dance to 
songs sung by the chief singer and his assistants. Besides 
Ganesha and Sarasvati, the sentry of Hiranyakashipu also 
dances. 


The sentry comes to the court executing a spectacular step. 
He smiles gently and dances tata theva tata theya. || 
He is artistic and makes beautiful body gestures. 


One will be spell-bound by looking at him. || chorus || 
(translation mine) 


In each of the dialogues, there is mention of song and 
dance. Therefore, the role of dance in Prahalladanataka 
should be taken seriously and its viable link with Odissi 
dance could be easily established. 


The present-day performers have completely forgotten the 
implications of the auchitya, propriety. If you look at the 
costume of Lilavati, the queen of Hiranya Kashyapu, you 
can understand the glaring deviations and pitiable 
deteriorations. In the performance, Lilavati wears a terylene 
sari, blouse and beaded omaments made out of tinsel which 
are used in jatras. She looks so ordinary and has nothing 
to do with Odissi. This is quite contrary to the description 
of Lilavati’s appearance in the poem. 


O maid ! accompany that woman of the demon 

She is fragrant with musk, sandalpaste and scented water 
(sprayed) on her body. || 

She is wearing a sari of Kusumbha flower colour (golden 
yellow), plaited her hair carefully; 

Kanchala on her breasts and ragidi on her head. 

Her nose pendant sparkles, pearl necklace beautifies her 
neck, 

Bracelets and rings adorn her arms and fingers || 2 || 

A chain with bells around the waist provides pleasant 
sounds 

The bells on her feet win over the mind || 3 || 

The king of the Jalantara Ramakrushna says 

Lilavati appeared before her husband. 

(Raga Sri-aditala, translation mine) 


The intention of the poet in dressing Lilavati in this way is 
quite clear. He, through her dress, hints at a typical 
traditional Oriya fashion that has implications for the Odissi 
dance costume. 


The nritta and nmritya aspect in the present 
Prahalladanataka performance is unstructured, repetitive 
and unimpressive, but it has a lot of scope for improvement 
along the lines of Odissi dance which unfortunately has 
not been explored. 
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Lilavati and the sakhipila of sakhinata are identical; in fact, 
the Lilavati character is a sakhipila who should have been 
well versed in lasya dance. There is no exchange of ideas 
between Odissi, Prahalladanataka and sakhinata, the 
process of give and take should have enriched both the 
forms. The patronage and expertise that was available to 
individuals, academies and the state and the central 
governments to Chhaunata was a distant dream for 
Prahalladanataka. Dance historians like Jiwan Pani, 
Dhirendranath Patnaik gave Chhaunata much needed 
academic and promotional support. Seminars, workshops, 
training centres were organized; eminent scholars like 
Kapila Vatsyayan, Sunil Kothari, Sitakant Mahapatra and 
Ileana Citaristi wrote articles on it, choreographs were 
adopted and the dancers were given a redefined look. 


Chhaunata which had a tribal origin, emerged in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, fifty years before the 
Prahalladanataka had been able to occupy the centre stage 
only next to Odissi dance as a semi-classical form whereas 
the Prahalladanataka has been relegated to folk and 
Suanga status. 


A close look at both the forms, Chhau and Odissi reveals 
a number of motifs common to both. For example, the 
chauka which is elemental in Chhau has been adopted by 
Odissi or one is free to argue that chauka in Odissi is older 
than that of Chhau. Tabka of Chhau is gati or chali of 
Odissi. Similarly, Chhau’s ghura and Odissi’s chari or 
bhaunri show similarities. Most interesting is the ufli of 
Chhaunata. This is known as karana as per the Natya 
Shastra. It is said that there are thirty six types of uflis 
(Jugabhanu Singh Deo - “The Mask Dance of Seraikela” 
quoted in Dhirendranath Patnaik, Mayurbhanj Chhau 
Nrurya, 2004 : 45-46). Subsequently these thirty six have 
been reduced to twenty five in Baripada. What is important 
for us is not the number, but the commonality of the terms 
in Chhau and Odissi, for example, gobara kuda, gobara 
gola, ardha chandra, dhana kuta or dhenki kuta (kuta chali 
of Odissi) etc. In a few other cases even if the terms do not 
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match, the poses have similar visual renderings such as 
paikadian, khamadian, kartari utplavana. 


Debaprasad Das was aware of the potency of shavda svara 
pata dialects and he has used a few of them in Odissi which 
had lent a distinctive vigour to his style. His students 
Durgacharan Ranbir, Gajendra Kumar Panda, Ramli 
Ibrahim and others have elaborated these. Sunil Kothari 
mentions that the shavda aspect refers to a Sanskrit shloka 
pertaining to the deity concerned. The repertoire comprises 
eight tandavas, sixteen svaras and sixty four pallavis. Of 
these the artistes perform shavdas dedicated to Shiva, Durga 
and Ganesha. The rendering of each shavda is accompanied 
by a shloka in praise of God, and abhinaya is performed 
to present the temperament associated with the deity. While 
performing the abhinaya, the dancer uses hastas. hand 
gestures, angikabhinaya—bodily movements and 
padakriya—footwork. Quite a vigorous piece of dance, 
shavda is full of intensity. 


It is said that after the shavda was performed the dancers 
used to fall into a trance. The passages of nritta—pure 
ornamental dance prior to abhinaya, expressional dance— 
closely resemble Odissi dance. It is full of abandon and 
verve. Both the drummer and the dancer can improvise 
during a particular tandava shavda. The tala, rhythm is 
generally set to eight beats. Adi tala and is in chatusragali. 


It is surprising to note that these shavdas—prayers in praise 
of deities—bear a close resemblance to similar items in 
other classical dance forms. For instance, we notice this in 
Bharatanatyam kavutvams which are lyrics with rhythmic 
syllables in praise of various deities. These kavutvams were 
part of the temple rituals and were danced in praise of 
Ganesha, Kartikeya and Nataraj. Manipuri dances have 
similar dance pieces known as mukhbol, and the same are 
predominantly vaishnavite in theme, dedicated to Krishna 
and Radha whereas in Kathak one comes across kavita 
floras in praise of Shiva as well as Krishna. It is indeed 
remarkable that each of these dance schools has developed 
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5. First sakhinata performance was 
conceived and performed in the court 
of Paralakhemundi with the strong 
support of Raja Rudrapratap 
Gajapati, Lachhamana Bisoyee and 
Mrudanga Ray. They are considered 
the founders. Hanuman Bhagarathi, 
Surya Suara who lived in the 
Kavichandra street of 
Paralakhemundi donned the role of 
sakhis. Later, Tarini Patra, a well- 
known Vina player had propagated 
this performance and introduced 
teen-aged girls instead of boys in the 
dance group (Dasarathi Bhuyan, 
‘Lopa Paijivaki Odishara 
Lokannutya’. Prajatantra Saptahiki, 
Oriya Vol.VI issue 14. June 21-27, 
Cuttack, 1998. P-8) 


this aspect independently and it would be quite interesting 
to find out if any one school has influenced the other. (Sunil 
Kothari, Sangeet Natak 18-1970: 32-34) 


Sakhinata’ and Radhapremalila are two allied and 
important dance forms which could have been refined and 
used for improving Odissi dance. Radhapremalila is the 
southern version of Rasalila and provides a counterpoise 
to Mohan Sunder Devgoswami’'s rasa performance having 
more Oriya traditional nuances. 


The performers of Radhapremalila have been greatly 
influenced by the sculptural tradition of the kunja. In the 
lila, the use of a kunja (wooden mandapa) at the centre of 
the play area is vital to the play. During the jhulana festivals, 
especially in Puri, Ganjam and other gadajata and 
zamindari areas, the kunja plays a pivotal role. The kunjas 
of both Radhapremalila and jhulana jatra resemble palm- 
leaf illustrations. In both the cases kunjas are associated 
with the love sport of Radha and Krishna. (Dinanath Pathy 
1999:184) 


Kunja is an important stage property in Radhapremalila. 
There could be several kunjas on the stage for different 
enactments such as khela kunja, Krishna kunja, Radha 
kunja and Chandravali kunja. These could be used in 
Odissi dance ballets to heighten the effect of the dance. 


Although there are too many performances of Radha 
Krishna dance in Odissi, the dasama skandha, 10® canto 
of Gopalila is rarely enacted. The Krishnalila which enacts 
the entire Gopalila in South Orissa could provide a model 
to evaluate and improve upon within the purview of 
classical Odissi. 

The reconstructed Odissi belongs too much to coastal 
Orissa. In spite of claiming that it has become international, 
it hardly represents the important features of Orissan 
performing arts. It is still confined to the districts of Puni, 
Cuttack and Balasore. Emphasis on dialects and a study 
into natya panjara of both the South and the North will 
enhance its acceptability as a viable and representative form 
and will make it appear fresher. 
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1. However, it was also made amply 
clear that there is a growing fear 
among the practitioners and lovers 
of the art that parampara, on which 
the form has been founded, is 
becoming shaky with the 
contemporary craze to manufacture 
aesthetic forms purcly for immediate 
entertainment. rather than for the 
preservation or the growth of the 
tradition. 

The five-day long deliberations 
by experts from all over the country 
also indicated that the erosion of 
human relationships in our tines has 
had a telling impact on the guru- 
Shisya relationships which, though 
still alive. is rapidly declining. 

The much debated polarisation 
in the practice of the Odissi genre 
between its two surviving giants - 
Guru Pankajcharan Das and his 
disciple Guru Kelucharan Mahapatra 
- and the running feud in the two 
camps on fundamentals of the form, 
created much confusion and 
signalled the end of the guru as a 
guide or a pathfinder who is above 
personal whims. 

Others voiced their doubts 
about the kind of values being 
adhered to by professional dancers’ 
flirting from one school to another 
for quick success thus diluting the 
traditional guru-shisya parampara. 
(D.N. Singh, The Economic Times, 
Calcutta, Saturday, January 8, 1994) 


11. Transmission: 
The Guru Parampara and the 
Mushrooming of Learning 
Centres 


Transmission of knowledge and information is of 
paramount importance in making a discipline flourish. We 
are aware of the guru-kula parumpara that was prevalent 
in ancient India. This was the focus of knowledge 
transmission. The guru-kulas were forest residential schools 
where teachers and the taught lived together in an 
invigorating environment during the period of learning. The 
teacher was the fountainhead of knowledge, and his word 
was law.!' The guru was independent, but at the same time 
was supported, protected and sustained by the royalty. In 
the ashram, the guru’s residence, a disciple was expected 
to do almost everything—from collecting fruit and 
fuelwood to reciting Vedic incantations. The programme 
of learning was open and liberal and largely depended on 
sharing knowledge and experience. It was pupil-centric 
and differed from person to person. The repertoire of 
learning was vast and it covered almost all the sixty-four 
arts, from archery to dancing and singing. 


This guru-kula system was a fact of social life till the English 
introduced a structured and syllabi-oriented course as a 
guide for teaching and leaming. In early 20" century Orissa, 
a different version of the guru-kula system was in existence. 
These were the chatasalis where mati avadhanas used to 
impart instruction in mathematics, literature and other social 
sciences to students, and the teacher used to charge a 
nominal fee not always in cash but in kind, preferably in 
grain and vegetables. This system could not survive as 
people became more and more enamoured of modern 
English education. However, the traditional system did 
linger in rural pockets. 
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As far as dance was concerned, the transmission process 
involved a one-to-one equation or a group of disciples 
learning from a master. This was sustained over the years 
and came to be known as guru-kula, the master and his 
lineage. The oldest dance guru-kwula that existed in India 
was that of the Chakiars in Kerala, who had large halls in 
the living compounds where teaching was imparted and 
the disciples were accommodated.’ Temples and matha 
monasteries also offered their precincts for purposes of 
teaching and learning. The temples were the pivots of local 
life and culture. These were great centres of learning and 
contributed to the advancement of various arts like 
language, literature, sculpture, painting, music and dance. 
The earliest evidence we have on dancing in temples 
pertains to the culture of the devadasis. These dancing 
women, who were part of the temple establishment, were 
at one time found in several parts of the country. Today, 
however, they are remembered for their association with 
only two traditions of dance, the Bharatanatyam and Odissi. 


It is not only temples but at times villages like Kuchipudi 
in Andhra Pradesh which were devoted to dancing. 
Kuchipudi and Kuchelapuri are synonymous terms. 
Kuchelapuri stems from Kuchelu, which roughly means 
poor travelling actors. This is now the popular name for 
Bhagavata Mela Natakam (Acharya and Sarabhai 
1992:10). Both in the South and the North, there exists a 
tradition in India of supporting village performing troupes. 


In Orissa, we can cite at least two villages, Mathura in 
Ganjam district and Raghurajpur in Puri district, which 
are inhabited by performing artists, painters, stone-carvers 
and temple-builders. As Raghurajpur is famous as a 
centre for gotipuas, Mathura in the recent past was 
famous for sakhinata. Indian National Trust for Art and 
Cultural Heritage is planning to construct a modern guru- 
kula for the training of gotipuas in Raghurajpur, while 
Mathura remains neglected. Baripada can also be included 
as a town that gave birth to Chhaunata. But Kuchipudi as 
a village name and dance name is unique in the whole of 
the country. 
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2.The pedagogy adopted at Orissa 
Dance Academy is a world apart 
from the usual method followed in 
most conventional institutes. Based 
on the Guru-kula Parampara of 
medieval India. the pupil here learns 
his art through dedication, devotion, 
determination and deep reverence for 
the teacher. Knowledge is not 
commercialized ; rather, like a legacy, 
it is handed over from generation to 
generation as a priceless heirloom. 
The average training span is of eight 
years, with the syllabus including 
both theory and practical on the 
technique of Odissi dance. The 
faculty cornprises teachers who work 
relentlessly under the able guidance 
of Guru Gangadhar Pradhan. To 
enable a leaming environment, lecture 
demonstrations, workshops and 
seminars are held regularly by 
maestros of Odissi dance, music and 
other classical art forms. Students are 
given ample opportunities to 
showcase their potential through 
stage shows. Summer classes are 
also organized for further honing of 
technique. Schedules are specially 
planned for students coming trom 
abroad. In sum and substance, a 
multi-faceted training module is 
followed for the overall development 
of a pupil. 

(Taken from the brochure of Orissa 
Dance Academy.) 

Considering the above statement of 
Orissa Dance Academy as da 
paradigm. one can infer that most 
of the Odissi dance institutes 
functioning in Bhubaneswar and 
elsewhere in Orissa. India and 
abroad could be the Guru-kula’s of 
medieval India- Author 
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3.There were four entry points to Puri 
town which exist till today. Around 
these entry points as well as in the 
town there were jaga, akhada and 
kora. These are Gandamala jaga, 
Barabati jaga, Gadabada sahira 
adanga jaga, Juanigada jaga, 
Kadambgada jaga, Panchyati jaga, 
Khuntia jaga, Hinjalagada jaga, 
Gurujanga jaga, Luhagada jaga, 
Nuatota jaga, Jagat pratihari jaga, 
Amin jaga, Champagada jaga, 
Vajragada jaga, Jadutiadi jaga, 
Gopinatha vallava jaga, Narasimha 
gada jaga, Bada jaga, Beladala jaga, 
Balabhadra jaga, Majana jaga, Mali 
jaga, Makaradhvaja jaga, Khakikota 
jaga, Brahma jaga, Malligada jaga, 
Gopali jaga, Gada sahana 
badapokhari jaga, Sundara jaga, 
Bhatta jaga, Duari jaga, Danda jaga, 
Sata bakhara jaga, Bhoga jaga, Rahasa 
mahanti jaga, Bada akhada jaga, 
Nrusimha ballava jaga, Jamai 
khuntia jaga, Dhwajagada jaga, Iswar 
vallava jaga, Kusuni khuntia juga, 
Mudutli jaga, Dikshita badapokharia 
jaga, Badu mahapatra jaga and 
Sankha kota, Marichi kota, Alli kota, 
Divyasimha kota, Naga kota, Jadu 
kota. (Maguni Das 2006:91-95) This 
list seems too ambitious and 
exaggerated, and most of them are in 
memory and not functional. The 
architectural features he has given of 
an akhada is simply idealistic and it 
is not probable that each of these 
Jaga, akhada, and kota had gotipua 
groups learning music and dance - 
author. 


Bhagavaia gharas and akhadas in Orissa were pivotal 
institutions which supported sankirtana, Rasalila, 
Krishnalila, Ramanataka, sakhinata and other 
performances. This tradition has not yet died out completely. 
The tradition of sankirtana, which has taken precedence 
over other forms of performance eventually produced good 
percussionists and singers. It had an inbuilt transmission 
system. It exploited devotional sentiments of the spirited 
youth, but had an aesthetic dimension. It spread through 
the formation of sankirtana dalas, groups in villages. The 
guru-shisya parampara was quite active in these groups 
and we find indigenous Oriya and alien Bengali sankirtana 
styles (Parli and uttarakhandi).The Telugu musicians also 
had influenced the style of singing in south Orissa. 


Akhada is a place for learning and practice and is the 
institution in charge of a manager (adhikari) or a master 
(guru). Akhadas train adults in acrobatics and boys in 
dancing and acting. The training system is quite rigorous; 
it starts early in the morning with a brief break for lunch 
and siesta, resumes in the afternoon and continues till late 
in the evening. Though there is neither a syllabus nor a 
tradition of awarding degrees, care is taken for achi¢ving 
excellence in performance. 


The akhada system which is in a low ebb now was a living 
part of the social life of South Orissa and was highly 
structured in Puri town®. which used to train athletes and 
wrestlers who were useful in defending the religious town 
against invaders. It also trained boy dancers known as 
gotipuas. In South Orissa, akhadas trained sakhipilas. 
Sakhipilas were responsible for spreading devotion to 
Radha Krishna through their performances in villages and 
towns. They were supported by local kings who also 
promoted poetry, painting, and temple building. Gotipuas 
are believed to have come into prominence during the time 
of the King, Ramachandra Deva of the Bhoi dynasty. 
When the temple of Jagannatha was attacked several times 
by invaders, Ramachandra Deva built seven streets near 
the temple in order to protect the temple and the town. 
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These streets were allotted to different categories of the 
sevayatas. One of these streets known as the Chapa Akhada 
Palli was allotted to the gotipuas (Sunil Kothari 1990: 44). 
Maguni Das, in an article entitled “Jaga Akhada O 
Avalupta Gotipua Nrutya” in Odia Atma Parichiti Charcha 
gives a long list jaga, akhada and kota. 


Generally, the boy dancers start performing at the early 
age of eight and continue till they are eighteen or twenty. 
Then they switch over to other roles in the field of 
performance. The akhada system supported a pertorming 
art structure which I would like to term nata panjara. A 
sakhipila was given the opportunity to move from one 
performance to the other with ease. It was just like climbing 
the steps of the ladder of excellence. A sakhipila would 
play Radha, Krishna or sakhi in Radhapremalila or 
Prahallada in Prahalladanataka. When he grew up, he 
would play the role of Rama or Lakshmana in Ramanataka 
and when he attained his puberty and manhood, he was 
assigned the role of Hiranya Kasyapu. This movement 
facilitated attainment of growth and maturity in the dancing 
career of a boy in an akhada. 


Sakhinata was obviously shaped by southern influences. 
It was a part of Kuchipudi/Bhagavata Mela Natakam 
tradition in which only boys danced. This tradition could 
be traced back to the Vijayanagara empire of 15* century. 
King Krishna Devaraya III was a scholar and a great lover 
of arts and literature. He also patronised dancing. 


It is amazing how intensely Krishna Devaraya III got a 
school for dance constructed. Although in Orissan temple 
facades we find a great variety of dance poses and postures 
and the natamandapas constructed for ritualistic dance 
performances, a dance school of such magnitude seems 
rare.* 


Kalinga had an intimate connection with the Telugu and 
Tamil kingdoms in terms of administration and culture. 
Narahari Tirtha had brought dancers trom Kalinga to 
Srikakulam to sing and dance the Gitagovinda. When 
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4.This hall is where the king sends 
his women to be taught to dance. It 
is a long hall and not very wide, all 
of stone, with sculptures on pillars 
which are at a distance of quite an 
ams length from the wall. In each 
case, from pillar to pillar, is a crossbar 
which is like a pane! and from pillar 
to pillar are long panels; the designs 
of these panels show the positions at 
the end of dances in such a way that 
on each panel there is a dancer in the 
proper position at the end of the 
dance. This is to teach the women so 
that if they forget the position in 
which they have to remain, they may 
look at one of the panels to know 
where the end of that dance is. At 
the end of this hall on the left hand is 
a painted recess, where the women 
cling on with their hands in order to 
better stretch and loosen their bodies 
and legs; there they teach them to 
make the whole body supple in order 
to make their dancing more graceful. 
At the other end, on the right, is the 
place where the king places himself 
to watch them dancing (The 
Chronicle of Paes, 1537 quoted by 
C.R. Acharya and Sarabhai in 
Understanding Kuchipudi 1992: 
15). 
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Ahalya Hejmadi Patnaik, a disciple 
of Guru Pankajcharan Das 
performing, Thalinara, on the rim of 
a brass plate. Thalinata is a tradition 
both in Kuchipudi and Odissi. 


A Kuchipudi dancer (Photo. Right) 
dancing Thalinata, on the rim of a 
brass plate. 


Narasingha Deva annexed Srikakulam, he renovated the 
Andhra Vishnu temples and came under the spell of 
Kuchipudi. Even today, the Srikakulam area in Andhra 
Pradesh is a famous centre of Orissan architecture and 
murals. Since Kalinga owned territories deep in the South, 
not only sakhinata but most of the theatrical forms like 
Prahalladanataka, Radhapremalila, Ramanataka came 
under the dakshini, southern influence. 


It was unfortunate that the revivalists of the fifties ignored 
these vital cultural links and neglected the living tradition 
of sakhinata dismissing it as ‘southern’. Since they were 
bound to imbibe a lot of southern elements to build up the 
new dance form, they did not, however, acknowledge the 
borrowings in public, for fear of being labelled as dakshini. 
In the undivided Ganjam district and, especially in 
Berhampur town, a variant of the classical dance-drama 
style that could be called Pagati vesham, street drama is 
enacted during the annual Thakurani jatra. Pragati vesham 
is an Andhra performing art tradition. These took the form 
of Veedhi natakam and Bahurupi veshas, started usually 
during the day time in Andhra Pradesh (Acharya and 
Sarabhai 1992: 20-22). 
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A substantial part of Odissi dance was indeed dakshininata 
and therefore sakhinatas’ transmission was not allowed to 
become vigorous; as a result, it became a decadent form in 
South Orissa, whereas dances such as Kuchipudi, and 
Devadasiattam (later Bharatanatyam) flourished as 
classical dance forms. But, in a superficial assessment, the 
linkages between dakshininata and the developed forms 
of Kuchipudi and Bharatanatyam may seem remote. 


The properties, for example, the hatanata or bandhanata 
which was an integral component of dakshininata, was 
gradually appropriated by Odianata and in a clever move 
dance scholars stressed that hatanata (acrobatics) do not 
belong to dakshininata or sakhinata. Guru Debaprasad Das 
(2002:89) has emphatically said that the hatanata was an 
important feature of Kuchipudi. (See Pp. 183-201in 
Acharya and Sarabhai). He further emphasised that his 
statement was based on experience extending over a period 
of fourteen years. He lamented that some of the present 
gurus, without being aware of the links (of dakshininata) 
to the one hundred eight karanas on the temple facade, 
criticised his findings. Debaprasad’s observations are valid 
because he was able to see the interplay of acrobatics in 
the sur-realistic pictorial composition of Kandarparatha 
(the chariot of Cupid). There is another interesting motif 
Kandarpahasti (Cupid's elephant) similar to the Cupid's 
chariot, which has, however, not been mentioned by 
Debaprasad. But, in tact there are several pictorial motifs 
of this kind, which have great relevance to dance 
yocabulary. 


Even up to the 1950s, sakhinata was a vibrant form and 
was full of Hatanata (acrobatics), which unfortunately was 
not known to dance scholars who mostly belonged to the 
Cuttack/Puri region of coastal Orissa. At least, there are 
two eminent Odissi gurus, Guru Natabara Maharana of 
Narendrapur ,Guru Gajendra Kumar Panda of Chhatrapur, 
Ganjam district who were trained as sakhipilas when they 
Were young. 
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§.This kind of practice has 
resemblances to Kathakali Uliccil - 
fect against the wall. In this exercise, 
the teacher is able to apply maximum 
pressure with his feet on the 
student's thighs in developing the 
tumout of the legs, an integral part 
of the Kauthakali aesthetics. 


The integral link between Velokali 
and Kalarippavaltu is illustrated by 
training which Vellur Narayana 
Kurup. the guru received during his 
years as a student : 1 began my own 
training with daskhina. and then 
putting on the kacha, oil was applied 
tothe entire body. After applying the 
oil we prayed to the Goddess Durga. 
Then we performed physical 
exercises called Meyyorukkam of 
which there were 12 to be done. 
Other exercises included suci (splits) 
massaging the thighs with the hands, 
circling of the back with cattam 
(jumps) following leg stretches and 
others. After these preliminanes we 
began to leam steps. (Phillip B. 
Zarrilli, “From Martial Art to 
Performance : Kalanppayattu and 
Performance in Kerala : 2”. No.83, 
1987 : 22-26 in Sungeet Natak) 


The teaching of poses and postures of bandhanata involve 
a lot of difficult exercises and most of the easy going 
sophisticated Odissi dancers therefore do not prefer to do 
these exercises. A bandhanata exercise is given below: 


To practice chira, guru should ask his disciple to lie on the 
floor face downward. He should then fold both the legs so 
that the heels touch the anus. Then the teacher should place 
his own body pressure on one of the folded legs with his 
knee and unfold the disciple’s other leg. With the help of 
his elbow the guru should massage mustard oil starting 
from the buttock portion to the feet straightening the lower 
veins of the thigh and the leg. This process should continue 
till the oil dnes up. After work on the first leg is over the 
next leg should be given similar treatment. The disciple 
then would be asked to get up and stand erect with his 
back to the wall and slowly spread his legs on the floor 
without bending at knee joints. 


Such an exercise should be taken up early in the morning 
and if the disciple would feel pain in his/her joints, these 
should be fomented with the charcoal fire of berry twigs. 
Guru Debaprasad has given details of exercises?’ to be 
performed for chaki or lahunia, sagadi, chhatra, mayura, 
chira mayura and khai. Ahalya Hejmadi is an expert in 
Thalinata. The dancer is 
expected to balance herself on 
the rim of a brass plate. 
Ahalya was a student of Guru 
Pankajcharan. Similarly, 
Guru Debaprasad’s student, 


Bijayalakshmi Mohanty 
performed chira, 
Gangavatarana karana 


(sagadi) and bhekasana (trog 
leaps). 


In my younger days, 1 have 
seen sakhipilas picking up 
coins presented to them as 
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prizes from a brass plate by performing sagadi. They also 
used to do an arduous act of lifting needles with the eyelids. 
While searching the archives of Sanjukta Panigrahi 
Memorial Trust, I chanced upon a few photographs of 
Sanjukta executing bandhas, which she had learnt from 
Guru Debaprasad Das. Sanjukta's achievement as an Odissi 
dancer became so overwhelming that the earlier aspects of 
her dance were forgotten even by her teacher in later years. 


Guru Debaprasad’s observations are very vivid, since he 
was involved in teaching bandhanata to his students. His 
instructions are very clear and quite educative. 


The disciple is given light food (dry or liquid) the night 
before the practice so that he should not suffer from 
indigestion. After the night meal the disciple's body is 
massaged with oil. He sleeps on an oil-stained banana leaf 
spread on the floor. If it is a cold night a blanket or a quilt 
is placed on the body of the student. By moming, oil both 
on the body of the dancer as well as on the leaf dries up. 
No outsider is allowed to enter the room where the disciple 
learns his/her exercises from the teacher. This is because 
the poses are quite peculiar and are likely to create feelings 
of excitement in the onlookers. After the exercise, the 
student is allowed to rest and relax in shavasana: back on 
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Bandha sara, round Ramayana 
playing cards depicting hatanata 
postures. The playing cards shows 
Rams ws the God of love, Kandarpa, 
painted by chitrukaras of Sonepur. 
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6. The concept of teaching by direct 
contact with music at its highest 
technical and artistic level is far more 
modem than methods still too often 
used in European-type schools. It is 
incredible to see springing up on all 
sides so called modem schools for 
adopting to music teaching in orienta! 
countries the European methods 
which are supposed to be, heaven 
knows why, more “scientific” and 
which have given, as might have been 
expected, disastrous results in every 
Eastern and African countnes where 
an attempt has been made to create 
music schools after the manner of 
the West. 
XXX 

For training of the professional 
musician, the only formula which 
seems adequate is that of the 
permanent and personal relationship 
of teacher and pupil. Whatever theory 
they may uphold the great musicians 
of the West, like all the others, always 
end up by saying: “1 am a pupil of 
Enesco”, or “I am a pupil of Cortot", 
or “of Lipatti”, because it is only 
through this personal contact with a 
great master that they have been able 
to perfect their art. (Alain Danielou, 
“The Training of the Professional 
Musician" in Music Education in 
The Countries of the Orient, 
1967:89-92) What Danielou speaks 
about music is eminently applicable 
also for teaching of dance in guru- 
kala vadition of the East - author. 


the ground, legs and hands stretched straight. The student 
is given some sprouted green grams to eat and a little water 
to wet his throat. After a while, when his/her sweat dries 
up on the body, s/he takes bath and for lunch s/he is given 
cooked fine rice, ghee, hilsa fish curry or smoked khainga 
dried fish. Guru Debaprasad had learnt these methods from 
his teacher Guru Mohanchandra Mahapatra. He had taught 
these techniques to his student Sudhakar Sahu who 
eventually imparted training to Bijayalakshmi Mohanty. It 
is said: 

Bandhanritya mahaghora nati kasta pradayini 


Kishore angasapeksham visamam jouvanantare 
(Debaprasad Das 2002 : 90-94) 


Bandha dance is extremely difficult (to practise), and gives 
pain to the dancer. It can be learnt only at a tender age but 
becomes difficult to learn after the attainment of puberty 
and youth. (translation mine) 


Orissa does not have a guru parampara® that could be 
linked to its ancient past. Along with present-day dancers 
in their late twenties and thirties, we have four generations 
of dancers and three generations of gurus. If we begin with 
Kalicharan Patnaik (guru to a number of seniormost 
dancers) Mohanchandra Mahapatra, (guru of Debaprasad 
Das) or Singhari Shyama Sundar Kar (guru of Priyambada 
Mohanty) ; Mani Mahapatra, Banchhanidhi Patnaik and 
Chandrasekhar Patnaik (guru of Mahadev Raut), 
Ramachandra Dey and Ramachandra Mahapatra (guru of 
Harekrishna Behera), we will come to Rahul Acharya, 
disciple of Guru Durgacharan Ranbir and a guru in his 
own right, who has started giving lessons in India and 
abroad. In all fairness to the guru parampara, the present 
Odissi dance is fifty years old and therefore the parampara 
is almost ageold. The earlier generation of gurus like Dayal 
Saran, Durlabh Chandra Singh, Suren Mohanty, 
Kalicharan Patnaik were intelligent, creative, committed 
and enthusiastic. Their dance was intuitive and impromptu 
because they did not learn dance from any Odissi guru. 
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No systematic training in the art of dancing was available. 
It was spontaneous expressions set to a choreographic 
order. I remember the dance directions I received from 
Kalicharan Patnaik in 1938 to dance as a court dancer in a 
play. I remember my role as ‘Kamadeva’ in the dance 
drama Chandrabhaga directed by the maestro, Suren 
Mohanty in 1944 at Revenshaw College. I also remember 
Rajkishore Ray teaching me foot-work: 1.2.3/1.2.3.4/ 
1.2.3.4.5/1.2.3.4.5.6. My knowledge of dancing, I must 
admit, was very limited but with that knowledge I had 
turned into a dancer, dance-director and choreographer. 
My co-dancers were Sri Murari Mishra (Ex-Minister, 
Orissa), Bijoy Dey (Ex-General Secretary, Congress, 
Orissa) and many others. (Dhiren Dash 1978, reprinted 
1981: 93-94) 


Dhiren Dash, writing as late as in 1978, records his anguish 
at the way Odissi dance was being taught. “In Orissa, quite 
a lot of students leam the art of dancing, but what do they 
learn? Nobody learns a systematic process nor follows any 
classical style of dancing. It is because perhaps the gurus 
do not know it themselves” (Dhiren Dash 1978/1981: 93- 
94) 


The earlier dance gus were working as dance masters in 
commercial theatre companies and jatra parties. Guru 
Pankajcharan Das’, Guru Kelucharan Mahapatra and Guru 
Debaprasad Das®, Guru Mayadhar Raut, Guru Harekrishna 
Behera, Guru Ramani Ranjan Jena, Guru Mahadev Raut, 
Guru Raghunath Dutta were all working in jatra parties 
and theatre companies, teaching dance as dance masters 
and also performed dances. 


Lakshminarayan Patra and Harihara Panda were 
sakhinatapilas trom Ganjam district and taught dance in 
Annapurna theatres. There were many more dancers. A 
confessional note in the autobiography of Durlabh Chandra 
Singh, a renowned theatre artist of Orissa, is quite revealing 
of the status of the dance gurus in late forties in Orissa. 


“I had planned to compose a dashavatara dance for 
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7.In time, almost all the future guns 
of Odissi dance came to study under 
him ~ the late Debaprasad Das, 
Bhagaban Sahoo. Gangadhar 
Pradhan, Niranjan Raut. Among his 
numerous students, those better 
known are Yamini Krishnamurti, 
Priyambada Mohanty Hejmadi, her 
daughter Ahalya, Minati Mishra, the 
late Sanjukta Panigrahi, Aruna 
Mohanty and Nandita Behera. 
Unfortunately, almost none of these 
dancers devoted themselves entirely 
to his tradition; he remained only one 
among the gurus they had studied 
with. In the final analysis, there 
seems to be only Bijayalakshrmi — his 
daughter — Ahalya, and I who have 
adhered exclusively to his style tor 
better or worse. (Ritha Devi in 
Sungeet Natak XXXVI 2001 :55) 


8.Last year in September, the author 
had organized an international 
seminar on the dance style of 
Debaprasad Das. More than thirty 
five gurus and senior dancers of 
Debaprasad dance tradition had 
participated in this seminar. 
Prominent among them were 
Sangeeta Dash, Rajashree Chintek 
Behera, Reetu Bipanchi Das, 
Murchhana Das Mohanty, Susama 
Tej, Sanjuktu Dus. Chapala Mishra, 
Anita Singh Deo. Minakshi Behera. 
Dhuteswar Behera, Manoj Kumar 
Behera, Keshab Chandra Ker, 
Madhubrata Satpathy, Jyoti 
Shrivastava, Sudhakar Sahu, 
Gajendra Panda, Niranjan Raut, 
Sujata Mishra, Ramli lbrahim and 
others - author 
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5.Kalua Vikasha Kendra, Cuttack 
(established in 1952) has Six 
sections; 1.College of Indian Dance 
and Music, 2. Abhinaya (Drama 
Section), 3. Research Bureau, 
4.O0dissi Dance Centre (O.D.C 
Teachers’ Training) 5. Crafts Section 
(For Women) and 6. Shishu Manjari 
(Children's Section.) 

The Department of Hindustani 
Sangeet, Instrumental music and 
Kathak Dance Department of the 
college are affiliated to the Akhil 
Bharatiya Gandharva Mahavidyalaya 
Mandal, Mumbai. The college has 
its own courses of studies for Odissi 
Dance and Music. 

The college prepares students 
for a six year degree course and a 
two year post-graduation course on 
the subjects stated above. The first 
term of the college begins from July 
(Source:Kalu Vikash Kendra 
Journal) 


the play Sadhavajhia (merchant's daughter). The 
location was the island of Bali and traditionally there 
was a need for a dance item. I choreographed the 
dance item in Suddha Kalayana Raga and Jhampa 
Tala. 1 chose the mudras suitable for the incamations 
from the Natya Shastra. 1 tried to make the 
choreography graceful. I played on pakhawaj, 
produced the bols and accompanied the dancer with 
my own singing. Sri Kelucharan Mahapatra and his 
wife Srimati Lakshmi Priya (B) danced quite well. 
Of course, they were not married then. Sri 
Pankajcharan Das had helped me to some extent. 
Today. the same dashavatara dance has been 
acclaimed all over the country and had inspired 
Sriman Kelucharan to become a great dancer later. 
However, this dance item is performed as solo, duet 
and in groups but the initial raga, tala, svara, 
chhanda and laya that I had determined in the first 
composition still persists. 


Here, I am reminded of an allegory. The mango of 
our garden looks beautiful and tastes sweet. People 
like it: its market price is quite high. But nobody 
remembers who had brought that sapling and planted 
that mango tree in the garden. The episode 
concerning dashavatara is exactly like the mango 
tree in the garden. To stand witness to my statement 
is still the Annapurna Theatre (A Group) of Puri and 
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a few persons who were associated with it. But the 
first learner is reluctant to accept the fact himself. 
The people who also know the real story come to 
me and tell me the truth. The famous dancer who 
had learnt dancing in Madras, had come to Cuttack 
and performed at the Annapurna Theatre (B Group). 
He had danced extremely well and captivated the 
audience. After his troupe left, we requested Guru 
Dayal Sharan to stay for a few more days and he 
obliged us. Our intention was to learn some dance 
techniques from him and teach our students. He 
expressed his satisfaction over the dashavatara item 
that I had choreographed and accepted Kelucharan 
as his dance student. Kelucharan also laboured hard 
and learned from him different types of dance, 
compositions, techniques and other valuable facts. 
Today, Kelucharan’'s sadhana (efforts) and labour 
have been rewarded. He has eared accolades in the 
country and outside and has established himself as 
the greatest dance guru. I wish him more success 
and greater achievement in life.” 

((Durlabha Chandra Singh 1998: 80-81) translation 
mine] 


Durlabh Chandra Singh is the grand old man of Oniya 
theatre. He is ninety. If his autobiographical statements 
reflect on the Odissi dance guru-shisya parampara it is to 


Rujdhani Kula Sansad. established 
in 1958 at Bhubaneswar impurted 
tinining in Odissi dance, und music 
along with Hindusthani classical. Its. 
role in the present Odissi scenario, 
however, is minimal. Photo 
Ramanhari Jena 2006. 
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Utkal Sangect Mahavidyalaya, 
Bhubaneswar. This institution under 
the principalship of Dr. Minati 
Mishra and (utorship of Guru 
Pankajcharan ,Das and Guru 
Debaprasad Das produced a number 
of emihent dancers like Gangadhar 
Pradhan, Durgacharan Ranbir and 
Niranjan Raut as well as eminent 
singers like Ramahari Das, 
Ghonashyama Panda. Sukant Kundu 
and Lakshmikant Palit. This has also 
produced efficient percussionists like 
Dhaneswar Swain. Photo : Ramahani 
Jeni 2006. 


be admitted that the trustworthiness and purity of the 
tradition have not been maintained in Orissa. The 
biographer of Kelucharan has not laid emphasis on this 
important fact. which would have authenticated the earliest 
phase of transmission. 


The autobiography of Durlabh Chandra Singh is rich in 
anecdotes on Odissi dance. Guru Pankajcharan Das always 
claimed that he was instrumental in putting Odissi on the 
stage. Here is a statement by Durlabh Chandra Singh, 
which offers a counter-statement when he says (1998: 66) 
that he had introduced mahari dance on the stage adopting 
the style of the then prevalent gotipua mudra, hand gestures 
and mixed them with Odissi ukuta and pallavi. Durlabh 
Chandra Singh also claims to have taught gotipua dance 
to Gopikrushna Behera and Mayadhar Raut and had 
included both of them in the jegaghara scene of the play 
Atibadi Jagannatha Dasa. He had borrowed a few Odissi 
bols from Singhari Shyam Sundar Kar and used the song 
Gumana Kahinkire... of Kalicharan Patnaik and 
successfully choreographed this item in Orissa theatre. 
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When we think of the guru-shisya parampara in the field 
of Odissi dance, we find disjointed, disconnected historical 
facts, and the situation in 1940s and 50s was extremely 
fluid to allow anyone to claim the status of a guru. The 
theatre people who in fact were responsible to help Odissi 
crystallise into a distinguished dance form and evolve into 
a full-fledged dance form were conveniently forgotten. The 
Odissi dancers of the theatre companies soon realised its 
importance as a distinctive dance form, revived and 
reconstructed it into a classical art. Their importance first 
as dancers and later as gurus grew out of measure and 
they preferred to erase their humble past when they were 
struggling hard to survive as petty dancers or dancing boys. 


Therefore no biographer or dance historian working in the 
present scenario wishes to dig into the past and has to 
remain content with five (Pankajcharan, Kelucharan, 
Debaprasad, Mayadhar and Mahadev) or four (sans 
Mahadeva) or three (sans Mayadhar) Odissi gurus. 


Odissi Research Centre, 
Bhubaneswar recently dedicated to 
the memory of Late Guru 
Kelucharan Mahapatra is a centre 
for higher research in Odissi Dance 
and Music. The omate Mukteswara 
arch as the entrance gate to this centre 
does not fit to a modem architectural 
ambience. The orginal arch in front 
of the 9th century Mukteswoara 
temple a few kilometres away is a 
gem of Orissan artistry through 
which a car can hardly puss. The 
centre functioning for the last two 
decades had fost its direction and 
vision. It does not have a library but 
maintains a video archive, dance 
classes and residential accomodation 
for both men and women. However, 
it did not include an auditorium for 


staging its experimental 
chorcographies. Photo : Ramahani 
Jena 2(X0)6. 
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Guru Niranjan Raut, a faculty 
member at the Utkal Sangect 
Mahavidyalaya teaches students of 
all ages privately in his institute 
Nupura at a rented accommodation 
in Bhubaneswar. Photo : Ramahari 
Jena 2006. 


Barring Kelucharan and Mayadhar, the other three could 
not start their full-fledged institutes in their lifetime and 
had to move from door to door like tutors to teach students. 
Kelucharan and Mayadhar were also no exceptions. In the 
early part of their career, Debaprasad Das was given a 
bicycle by Sanjukta Mishra’s (later Panigrahi) mother so 
that he did not have to walk all the way to her house. 
Debaprasad Das had set up a dance institute called 
Tridhara. The idea behind Tridhara was to lay equal 
emphasis on the tribal, folk and classical streams and attain 
a reasonable synthesis. But he did not live long enough to 
stabilise his institute. It is his worthy disciple Guru Gajendra 
Kumar Panda who is building it up through a sustained 
effort. Guru Gajendra Panda runs dance classes in a rented 
house in Bapuji Nagar, where twenty, twentyfive students 
attend classes on week days. Tridhara-trained dancers also 
performed at renowned festivals. Tridhara has a satellite 
institute in Berhampur known as Debaprasad Kalatirtha. 
This institute is quite popular in Berhampur town. Guru 
Gajendra organises annual functions at Bhubaneswar and 
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Srjan - Guru Kelucharan Mahapatra Nritybasa at Bhimatongi, Bhubaneswar. It houses dance floors, 
documentation studios, classrooms, library and archives. The maestro’s son Ratikant Mahapatra and his 
wife Sujata live here with the maestro's widow. The institute also provides accommodation to a limited 
number of students who come to attend summer classes. Photo 2006. 


Srjan - Guru Kelucharan Mahapatra Odissi Nrityabasa in Bhubaneswar claims to have supported the spread 
of Guru-shisya parampara. Together with the staff and students of Srjan, Guru Ratikant Mahapatra, the 
worthy son of Late Guru Kelucharan Mahapatra has been able to hold in place the tenuous lifeline of the 
“Guru-kula Parampara"” and have revitalised the long neglected and almost forgotten Odissi dance repertoire, 
pertaining to Kelucharan Mahapatra's individual style of dancing. 

Ratikanta Mahapatra claims that his institute is a modern-day equivalent of the Guru-kula ashram. The 
effort to imbibe the essence of the tradition is buttressed by an excellent recording, computerized 
communication facilities and top-of-the line equipment. Ratikant combines in himself the twin advantages of 
being both son and disciple of Guru Kelucharan Mahapatra; thus his contribution to the day to day running 
of Srjan dance academy is invaluable. 

Sujata Mahapatra, the wife and colleague of Ratikonta, is a gifted Odissi dancer, who contributes 
immensely to the running of Srjan. 


At present, Srjan is a very important Odissi Dance Institute with a wide network of chapters in Kolkata, 
Guwahati, and supporting institutions in Mumbai (with Smitalaya of Jnelam Paranjape, Kaishiki of Dakshya 
Masroowala). Srjan has about ninety regular students, thirty to forty students from different parts of India 
and abroad attending classes during a year. The institute conducts summer schools in May-June for outstution 
students. A few are accommodated in the institute and the rest stay in rented accommodation in the vicinity. 


Ratikanta has a plot of land in Krishna Nagar, near Baronga close to Bhubaneswar where in future he 
wants to sct up a Guru-kula (Collected from the Archives of Srjan) Photo : Ramuhari Jena 2006 
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Berhampur. All these teachers had quite influential female 
dance students who propelled them to the world stage and 
were responsible for bringing them name and fame. 
Although all this sounds quite ironic, we have to reckon 
with it as a fact of history. 


Guru Debaprasad first travelled abroad accompanying his 
student Indrani Rahman in the ’50s. Sanjukta Panigrahi 
first asked her teacher Kelucharan to accompany her to 
USSR in 1967 and Ritha Devi took her guruji 
Pankajcharan on a three-month tour of Europe in 1964. 
Ritha Devi writes, “Even though he (Pankajcharan) only 
sat on the stage and played the gini for me, people remarked 
on his unusual grace,” (Ritha Devi 2001:54). 


a 


Bhubaneswar Kalakendcra now 
functioning in this building (above) 
in a posh area in the city. This was 
established in the year 1954 in a 
small Govt. quarter of Annada 
Prasad Das in Unit-I1, Bhubaneswar. 
All the towering personalities of 
Odissi dance like Keluchuran 
Mahupalra, Debaprasad Das, 
Balakrushnu Das, Huriprasud 
Chaurasia. Bhubaneswar Mishra, 
Raghunath Panigrahi und Sunjukta 
Panigraphi were associated with this. 
institution. It has done a lot for the 
promotion of Odissi dunce when 
Odissi was at its formative stage. 
Photo: Ramahari Jena 2006. 


Lalita Kala Pith, another old centre 
tor teaching Odissi dance und music 
is located in Unit-H, Bhubaneswar 
Photo : Ramahari Jena 2006. 
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9. Males’ attitudes are not friendly 
towards female teachers. They make 
negative statements on their 
presumcd incompetence on grounds 
of gender roles. Some do not mind 
stating that women are too shy to 
face students, particularly in 
situations where they may “have to 
teach romantic scenes”. xxx It is 
nearly caricatural to see how gurus 
introduced even untrained boy 
students os future teachers to 
outsiders, while they would rarely 
do so for any, however advanced, 
farmnale student. (Barbara Curda, in 
2" International Odissi Festival 
2003:53) 


Orissa Dance Academy located in 
Gopabandhu Nagar, Bhubaneswar. 
This has another branch in the city 
in Kharvel Nagar. 


Konark Natya Mandapa of the 
Orissa Dance Academy. Such a 
crude imitation of the pid/a temple 
structured hall next to the famous 
Surya temple of Konark does not 
evoke the required aesthetic for 
which the design of the mandapa 
was meant. However, this is the only 
place in Orissa where one can watch 
dance performances with u feeling 
of nostalgia. The Dance Academy 
holds annual dance festivals in this 
mandapa in the month of Febrvary/ 
March. A little further away the 
Tourisin department of the Govt. of 
Orissa has an open auditonum where 
Annual Konark Dance Festival is 
held in the month of December. 
Photo : Orissa Dance Academy, 
Bhubaneswar 2006) 


In Orissa, it seems, every dancer with some amount of 
training in Odissi dance, behaves like a guru and treats all 
others as students. People have accepted Pankajcharan Das 
as adiguru; he is said to have taught even Kelucharan and 
Debaprasad. Those who have passed out of the Utkal 
Sangeet Mahavidyalaya, Bhubaneswar, have studied with 
Pankajcharan, Debaprasad and Minati Mishra. Perhaps one 
can claim to be a guru if one has given private tuition. 
During their teachership these three stalwarts must have 
produced hundreds of students, but Minati Mishra? is not 
recognized as a guru because of gender discrimination 
(Minati Mishra in a personal interview told me that, since 
she was a woman. the other male gurus who dominated 
the scene did not recognize her as a guru). What a strange 
attitude, but in the present scenario, Aruna Mohanty, Sujata 
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Mahapatra, Sangeeta Dash, Sujata Mishra and Bijayini 
Satpathy are considered gurus and they run their own 
teaching institutions. 


Private tutorship meant transmission of the personal style 
or gharana of the guru. Therefore, Pankajcharan being 
the seniormost of the gurus, should have had a larger 
number of students but, in fact, he did not have very many 
students except Bijaylakshmi, his daughter, Ahalya Hejmadi 
and Ritha Devi. 


Dhirendranath Patnaik (Patnaik 1990:137) claims that 
Debaprasad had the largest number of disciples.’ The 
present-day younger gurus and dancers who are 
internationally known include Indrani Rahman, 
Bijayalakshmi Mohanty, Durgacharan Ranbir, Gangadhar 
Pradhan, Sudhakar Sahu and many others. Even though 
the guru is no more, the ranks of his students have swollen. 
The best of them is Ramli Ibrahim, who trained under the 
Master and has now produced a good number of excellent 
dancers trained in his Sutra Dance Theatre, Kuala Lumpur. 
The other dance institute, Temple of Fine Arts in Kuala 
Lumpur is also run by his student. 


Among the Odissi gurus, Kelucharan Mahapatra has the 
largest number of students in various cities of India and in 
important metropolises all over the world. His famous 
students include Sanjukta Panigrahi, Kumkum Mohanty, 
Protima Bedi, Sonal Mansingh, Madhavi Mudgal, Nandita 
Patnaik, Aloka Kanungo, Devi Basu, Kumkum Lal, 
Daksha Mashroowala, Jhelem Paranjape, Raghunath 
Dutta, Harekrishna Behera, Ramani Ranjan Jena, 
Gangadhar Pradhan, Giridhari Nayak and Natabara 
Maharana. 


When the dancers received awards from the State and 
Central Sangeet Natak Akademies and other national 
institutions, their popularity grew and more and more 
students gravitated toward them and instead of running to 
different student's houses they now settled in their own 
residences and built up institutions to impart teaching. Such 
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10.Male Odissi dancers often 
confess that they had to start teaching 
at an early stage, regardless of their 
competences, in order to be able to 
support themselves. Frequently, the 
amounts earned allowed them to 
climb a step in the ladder of hierarchy 
of their guru-kula, and freed them 
from certain of the services they have 
to offer to their guru in exchange for 
his support. Yet, though, this 
constitutes a gain in autonomy, the 
amounts involved are modest. 
Teaching then appears to be a 
strategy for overcoming poverty. On 
the other hand, women who teach 
often do not insist on remuneration, 
and emphasize the anthroposophy of 
their activity. But the financial scope 
also hardly matches the expectations 
of their life styles, which differ a lot 
from those of the males. It is 
significant that male dancers in good 
social standing tend to favour other 
careers, even while asserting that 
they would rather leave their jobs to 
be full time dancers, but they cannot, 
considering the life styles that they 
and their family aspire to, think of 
leaving the security of salaried lives. 
Another notable point is that women 
tend to teach in or near their 
residences, and this suggests that if 
dancing does not empower them in 
economic terms, it also does not 
much enhance their geographical 
mobility. (Barbara Curda, “Odissi in 
Contemporary Orissa- Strategies, 
Constraints, Gender” in 2nd 
International Odissi Festival 2003 : 
52-53) 
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Art Vision Bhubaneswar, was 
established in 1996 by Italian dancer 
Ileana Citaristi on the west bank of 
Bindu Sarovar overlooking the lake 
in the old part of Bhubaneswar. It is 
a well-designed building with au dance 
floor, auditorium, library and archive. 
Here, Ieana teaches students and 
also conducts summer classes. 
Photo: Ramahani Jena 2006. 


Swarnanchal run by Rashmi Das is 
a typical Odissi dance school in 
Bhimatangi area of Bhubaneswar. It 
mostly caters to the needs of the 
children, who consider dancing as a 
hobby. The parents who send their 
children to such school want to see 
their wards on the stage and in front 
of T.V. camera. A number of such 
schools are thriving in Bhubaneswar 
and elsewhere in the state. Photo: 
Ramahari Jena 2006. 


teaching assignments were quite paying and, naturally, in 
course of time a number of institutions came into being. 


These institutions were run in the gurus’ own houses, or 
rented accommodations. The main or senior guru now 
became busy collecting students, mobilizing funds to run 
the institutions, employed his grownup and experienced 
students as gurus in his institute. These institutions resemble 
dancer-producing companies no matter what the quality 
of their products was. Not all the institutions were bad. In 
fact, a few of them such as Orissa Dance Academy, 
Nrutyayana, Srjan, Tridhara. Rudrakasha, Ginwa and 
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Nupur produced excellent students and are doing very 
good work. But most of the other institutions may be 
described as average and below average. A few institutions 
like Srjan have their branches in other Indian cities. 


The efficiency of an institute depends not only on teaching 
but on the number of programmes it could take part in and 
the number of students they could involve in such 
programmes. A guru is considered successful if the media 
and the administration cared for him and if he was able to 
go out on foreign trips and organize festivals. All these 
institutions have annual festivals and if they do not have 
good students to perform they borrow dancers from other 
institutions. Certain institutions do not have their own 
students at all but have to depend upon other institutions to 
organize their annual festivals only to show off. 


Guru Durgacharan Ranbir who professes his teacher 
Debaprasad’s style initially conducted classes at his 
residence in Chandimata Colony. Later he shifted to B.J.B. 


11. At times, female dancers are 

preferred to male ones. Yashwant 

Patil, another 39 year old Odissi 

dancer (who docs not pursue it as a 

carcer, he is a senior manager with a 
corporate) agrees that gender bias is 

a problem. "Once I was supposed to 
play Vishnu in a ballet, but 1 was 

replaced because of my moustache", 

says Patil, referring to the audience’s 

set notion of a dancer having 
feminine features Xxx 

In Mumbai, the male quotient in a 
regular dance class is still negligible 
(institutions like Diksha do not have 
a single male student) 

(Rucha Biju Chritrodia, Times of 
India. Bhubaneswar - National 
Friday July 7, 2006.) 


Nrutyayana, Buxi Jagabandhu 
Nagar, Bhubaneswar. 


Nrutyayana located in Chandimata 
Colony, Rasulgarh, Bhubaneswar 
where Guru Durgachuaran Ranbir 
lives with his family and conducts 
weekly classes. Nrutyayana has two 
more branches in the city, one in 
Acharaya Vihur and the second in 
Buxi Jagabandhu Nagar. Photo : 
Ramahani Jena 2006. 


z 
Sanjukta Panigrahi teaching a 
forcign student. 


12.Summer courses and short 
courses are quite handy for busy 
students and teachers as well. The 
students spend on an average a month 
or so in a year, refurbish the old 
‘items’ they had learnt in the past, 
sometimes learn a new choreography 
which is enough for them to Sustain 
themselves for u year. The situation 
is changed now and it is not expected 
that a student will devote his life to 
leaming at the guru's feet. The gure 
also considers this temporary 
arrangement (nuitful by selling his 
‘items’ to such students who on their 
part make more money through 
teaching and performances. This is 
not proper leaming but adhocism- 
author. 


Nagar and made this the main centre of his activities. He 
has also one more branch of Nrutyayana in Acharaya 
Vihar. By now he has produced half a dozen excellent 
male dancers and more than a dozen accomplished female 
dancers like Sangeeta Dash, Leena Mohanty, Leesa 
Mohanty, Rajashree Chintak Behera and Jyoti Srivastav. 
Guru Ranbir moves all over the world to teach students as 
a visiting professor, He and his students have commendable 
presence in major festivals held in Orissa and elsewhere in 
India. 


In such annual festivals the quality of performance is not 
at all important; the gurus hire good-looking anchors, invite 
politicians and bureaucrats who matter and in the end they 
manage to fill the auditorium so that their functions would 
look impressive. Normally, in Odissi dance annual festival, 
the parents and relatives of the students fill the empty 
benches inside the auditorium. 


Kala Vikash Kendra, Cuttack is a renowned institution, 
which promoted and propagated Odissi.It was the first to 
start short courses and three-month training camps for 
outstation students. Although the Kendra claims that short 
courses benefited the students immensely, these product- 
oriented courses caused the deterioration of Odissi. Guru 
Kelucharan Mahapatra and his institute Srjan also conduct 
summer camps and short courses, Because of the dominant 
influence of the gurus these courses did benefit students 
greatly. But it is difficult to say how long quality could be 
maintained after his demise. Guru Kelucharan used to say 
he was Odissi. But who could say the same thing now 
with conviction 7" 


Bhubaneswar Kala Kendra started teaching Odissi dance 
and music at Bhubaneswar in the early fifties ; two other 
teaching institutions, namely Rajdhani Kala Samsad and 
Lalit Kala Pitha came into being in the late fifties and early 
sixties, The Odissi Dance Institute in Balasore is titty years 
old now. Dance institutes were also set up in Puri and 
Baripada quite early. Now Odissi Dance institutes are 
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More recently a massive expansion 
has taken place, and more people are 
now concerned with art, either as 
producers or consumers, than ever 
before. There is currently a t¥o- 
billion dollar-a-year art market in 
New York city alone, and the 1982 
Summer Gallery Guidc, published 
by Art in America, listed 14,000 
artists with gallery affiliations. The 
tuming point is marked by no single 
event, but indifference and hostility 
have definitely given way to 
enthusiasm and wider audiences. 
Ambitious collectors and corporate 
buyers purchase works by high- 
priced artists as good investments 
and. today, a successful artist 
routinely expects a substantial 
income from his works. Museums 
are packed, pcople anxious to visit 
them often left standing outside. 
(Suzi Gablik, 1984 : 12) 


The situation in the dance world is 
almost similar to that in which artists 
and the artworld find themselves - 
author. 


Sanjukta Panigrahi took great 
interest in teaching forcign students 
whenever she was on a forcign tour. 
Her dance personality drew students 
towards her and she never 
considered any such opportunity as 
trivial. Thus, for several decades, she 
became a real guru the world over, 
who set high standards for 
transmission. Photo : Sanjukta 
Panigrahi Memoria! Trust Archives, 
Bhubaneswar. 


i» 
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mostly concentrated in and around Bhubaneswar, Cuttack 
and Puri. 


Short courses in Odissi have become part of the promotion 
of tourism. Tourism promotion seeks to sell Orissa and 
therefore the Department concerned has devised one-day, 
two-day and three-day tours. If by spending three days (and 
three nights) a tourist is confident of seeing Orissa, it is left 
to one’s imagination how useful such itineraries are. One 
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‘No threat to 
classical character’ 


O seith bis innovative scumen. 
{ all the gurus of Odlssj Mslised the aeed for expanding the 
dance, Kelucharsn tre (3 Pmbit of Odissi from its fragments 
the most widely known and soughr  !Y fiat in the Forties to the full. 
after. One of the three eriginal fous bodied and rounded dance form lt is 
ders of the form, Kelu Babu began !o42y- A diligent and litte 
as # Gotipua child in bis village ‘¢4cber, he rebuts the charges 


Raghurajpuroecear Puri. Kely Babu, Dress Co ne iD 


© How would you respond to the alle 
paren that Oden as being preceised 
by ment of pour pupils is a dutertion 
of its chasnioal form? 
& There is absolutely no threat rt 
the classical character of the this 
great art. If the Odissi raught and 
choreographed by m4 is aid to be 
Corrupt, you only have ro look at the 
sculptures os the walls of our tem 
ples which are the basis of my work 
We hsrve ro continue to make effors 
to enrich Odisul while keeping its 
fondamentals intact. Only then wil) 
we attract more and mare people 1n 
appreciate it. I» was quire 4 differ 
ent uiruvation when the form was tof 
fined to the temple ptocingets for the 
derotion of godt slone Todas 
when 11 has to catch the fanay ul 
bundreds of people tn auditurium 
round the world, it has tn Im 
much more dynimic, imag 
native and peesentable Ii 
all depends eon who i 
inpeavetng an4 bow Out otf 
10 experiments, only one 
may succeed 


@ Why then G gure Pankaj Charan 
Das we distressnt by the present tat 
of Otis? 

Ae Guro Pankaa) Charnes Das was alto 
my teacher. tHe bas, bovever, pre 
{ferred ta retain the arrirude of 4 vil) 
spe school teacher while the world 
bas mored on. 


SP Nanda 


Q. Why then is Guru Pankajcharan 
can say one has visited a beautiful and fantastic COUNtry.- Das su distressed by the present state 


; and of Odissi ? 
However, the experience remains ephemeral 4 Core Padiksiirae wis Aish 
superfluous. my teacher. He hus, however, 


: : Ca 2 ferred to retain the attitude of a 
The same thing also happens with Odissi dance. Teaching Dittage ନ 


of Odissi has become comparatively easy. Teaching world has moved on. 
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Q. Why do you say that ? 

A. From being an offcring to the 
gods it has been tumed into crass 
entertainment. Its classical identity 
is being corrupted to make it more 
popular. Kelucharan, I am told. has 
becn running crass courses around 
the world for novices to learn Odissi. 
No onc wants to dedicate a lifetime 
to the pursuit of pure art alone. 
Sccing some of the work done in 
the name of innovation and 
chorcography. 1 would not be 
surprised if Odissi degenerates into 
disco and breakdance. Forcigners 
and non-Oriya girls rule the roost. 
They do not even leam the meaning 
of the Oriya songs they arc 
supposed to be dancing to. Heana 
Citaristi performed an item at 
Bhubaneswar in which her hand 
gestures had nothing to do with the 
meaning of the song she was 
dancing to. Seeing some of the work 
in the Odissi seminar last year made 
me cry - it was all so alien to the 
basic tenets of Odissi. 

Q. Why do you not set the record 
straight ? 

A. Who cares for me ? When | 
protested against the practice of 
putting an idol of Lord Jagannath 
on the stage, no one listened. They 
do not care if VIPs go up to garland 
the artiste wearing shoes on the 
stage. They do not care if the artiste 
is not physically pure (euphemism 
for menstruating women). Most of 
them do not even bend properly to 
take the chanuka position of the sealed 
Jagannath. They go about using 
languages other than Oriya to 
accompany Odissi and no one 
protests. A most disturbing aspect 
is that women are donning the role 
of Gurus now a days. Kelu is 
grooming women to be gurus. You 
are also concerned about the 
influence of the other classical forms 
such as Bharatanatyam and Kathak 


on Odissi 
contd... 


The anguish of a 
forgotten guru 


Gi Peanhal Charm Des 
@eanily the most senkue guru of Odie 
si, is today both dejected snd enery 
Unlike mou other Odiesl @arvs end 
perlormers, be has Golly seen 
neglect 464 ejection st the bands 
of the government and spethy from 
the goneral public. He loads 4 ad 
and brary Ufe shuttling between 
bis binhyplace Purl and Bhubanesh 


| wat, where he runs a dances whool 


Here are the exserpes from an Ines 
view with this conservative 4m die 
hard thamptoe of the Mabart 
(devsdan) troditioo where be grees 
vent to his eolings about the future 
fare of Odisul 

© Could you tell wus about your 
en tecnten ts? 

Ao 1 as bors Ln» family of Maberis 
who served tor aiioos #4 the 
Jegannsth tem $ starved learn 
ing the Mahar sryle of danang st 
the spe of eight {rom my meternal 
prendmesther, Ratnsprabbs Haha 
fi Later. | wet marred to the 
daughter of Hartpriye Mahan and 
galoed trem het Gombettion tomo $ 
atm. bus « direct Unk sith the tom 
ple tradinon of Od and through 
our my Life I have tried to retain im 


| gs pure 4 form As perssi ble | wat the 
| damee trecher o14 the Annagpurns 


‘Sering some of the work 
done In the name of 
innovation and 
choreography, 1 would nut 
be surprised if Od ssi 
degeoerates lnto disco or 
break dance’ 
Theatre in Cuttack during the For 
nt. Botween 1945 and 1947 Kelucha 


6A 4nd his wite Latabmlpriys were 
my students. The Nm wash 
| rie of what 15 tur Lalled 
4 wat # Dasheretat number 
Go by Kelucharen end Latul 


pris voter my direction «7 the 
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Annapurna Themste Later, {| ms 
attached 16 he Uthal Sangeet 
Mahevidrealaye for 20 pen and ret 
red a4 Its principal Um 85 Among 
the many other artistes whe trsined 
under me sre Yemiol FAs 
muro, Rithe Dev, Priysmbeds 
Mohanty, Missti Miers, Kum Kum 
Mohanty and Sanjukts Panipat 
Mo, you wee, | eas the one rerpona 
ble fr bringing this temple dancer 
to (he concert stooge And ther 
someth-ng | rue today 

@ Why do you wry ther? 

Ac Prom being an offering to he 
gods U1 has beeo Furmed inte rat 
entertainment Io clasticsl idestry 
{is being comupted to male 11 mote 
popular Kelvchmras, | sto told, has 
beens running crmah coorses around 
the world {or novices to leare Odis 
41. No one wants 60 dedicale a Lie 
me to the pursuit of pore art aloor 

Seen pg ome oA the work done in the 
name of innovates aod choreogr s 
phy, Twould nat be surprived tt Od4 
ui degenerates Loto disco or beeak 
dance Porelgners and mnomOrlya 
girls rule the rom They bo not 
even eam meanings of the 
Orivs 00x69 Up poss to be 
dancing ro Usans Cian perfor 

@d an item af Khuhaseswat in which 
Nes hand gestures had nothing 10 49 
with the meaning of the ong Pe 
mbt Sancing 10 Seoitg some uf 
ihe? sott 41 ibe Odiss seminar 


wo as si made me crv 17 was all 4 
ale basin 1enettof Vit 


Qu - 1 set hie rev 


& Aw hen peers 
teen! puiting 4 
tet gamnath co tag 
wp 20 mor Care if 

V7 4 arland the arnt 
rr wate They do mot 
'" artiste 14 nor ph 

5 ° m for menstns 
\ Poets M4 ned ers uo 

17 1» tahe the chante 

wa greed Jagannath 
mm usinA 


4 1 ‘oo 
languages 
* secon men: Od) 4 

wo protests Amor dittur 
hat = en Ge dei 

< $ guys fowadart 


and 
bing 4 


Reltu s+ goonming momen ro be 
hurua You are also concrpned 
aloo the Wifluetwe of thes lain 
al forms svi 44 Blhatstenstyem 
a4 Kathak on Odin Whar cle 
Can yuu eapert Irom dancers like 
Sonal Manali whose besia rein 


ina is at Bhar ata meaty ams 4nd blade 
v4 Mudgal who used t6 do Kaihsh 
belore thes took to Odi under 
Kolu's & noe? Only Sanjubia 
Panigs «hi tras retained # pure Ofi+ 
x tiybe But thet does fot op the 
lies of Sanit Mansingh to welh 
ama mith Padme Bishan while ¢ 
40 offered o Lower ewhrd, soarn 
Later wu» o crt of @ Comsodation pris 


5 ¢ Nama 
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What else can you expect from 
dancers like Sonal Mansingh whose 
basic training is Bharatanatyam and 
Madhavi Mudgal who used to do 
Kathak before they took to Odissi 
under Kelu’s guidance ? Only 
Sanjukta Panigrahi has retained a 
pure Odissi style. But that does not 
stop the likes of Sonal Mansingh to 
walk away with Padma Bhusan, 
while T am offered a lower award, 
years later as a sort of consolation 
prize. 


13.There is another type of learning 
which tends credibility to the teacher 
and prestige to the students, who 
could afford to invite a guru from 
Orissa to a foreign country where 
s/he lives by paying guru's air fare. 
This is exactly visiting a student to 
teach. The guru visits a foreign 
country, earns credibility and 
enlarges his CV. 


An influential student might arrange 
a lecture demonstration for his/her 
guru in a foreign University 
department. The grr normatly does 
not speak English, but only speaks 
through his/her student. But when 
you scan the CVs of such gurus, you 
find that they had worked as visiting 
professors in those universities. The 
intellectual level of those gurus is 
extremely low. This is a persisting 
contradiction that one has to beur 
with ‘friendly dignity’. 

On the other front, Odissi gurus are 
extremly wise and manage their 
foreign tours quite well. They have 
intelligent managers in the students 
who normally accompany 
them.Now a days each reputed 
institution is highly professional. 
They have well drafted and well 
produced publicity material and the 
present-day Orissa is geared for that. 
Gurus have understood the publicity 
factor extremely well but reading a 
publicity material does not help 
comprehend the quality of the 
institute- author. 


centres have mushroomed, they spread like bacteria, and 
are quite uncontrollable. Such disproportionate growth 
seems like the last flickering of a great tradition. Of course, 
these multi purpose institutions could survive for long ina 
consumerist society catering to the taste of the neo-rich. 


In his annual report 2001-2002, the Secretary of the Kala 
Vikash Kendra, Cuttack, sounded a note of caution: Being 
the mother — centre of Odissi dance we are deeply 
distressed to notice a gradual degradation in the form and 
content of dance these days. This is because institutions 
with under-qualified teachers and urider-aged students have 
mushroomed. They arc affiliated to one institution in 
Chandigarh, run by a business family. Unless the 
recognition of the Chandigarh agency is withdrawn 
forthwith and the Government of Orissa enforces the same 
norms for recognition it applies to general schools and 
colleges, Odissi style will assume a queer form. (Kala 
Vikash Kendra Journal, 2003:101)The issue does not relate 
to Chandigarh alone; it touches the very core of the ethics 
of teaching. 


Finally, the question remains : “Who is a guru?” Some 
reasonable definition, acceptable to ethics, aesthetics and 
quality of the dance form, as well as to the qualifications, 
and teaching experience of the person who is to shoulder 
the enormous responsibility of guiding a whole generation 
of dancers, should be decided by the dancing community. 
Money making or quick fame should not constitute the 
criteria.” 

It is an accepted fact that the Utkal Sangeet Mahavidyalaya 
has produced a generation of excellent dancers, musicians 
and percussionists, but in course of time its standard has 
deteriorated and the students. who passed out of this 
institution, finding no other avenue for achieving excellence 
have taken up small time teaching jobs. They have preferred 
to anoint themselves as gurus and open institutions and 
add to the proliferation of such institutions. The Orissa 
Sangeet Natak Akademi has failed to keep a track of the 
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Sanjukta Panigrahi teaching India 
and foreign students. Such exercise 
popularised the dance form among 
non-Oriyas and non-Indians. When 
Indians started settling abroad, to 
teach their children Indian dance 
several dance schools were required. 
The dancers who had some kind of 
training opened dance schools. It is 
estimated that the number of such 
schools in United States of America 
is the largest. This school provided 
a wide network for the spread and 
created an international community 
of dancers. Photo Sanjukta 
Panigrahi Memonial Trust Archives, 
Bhubaneswar. 


ever growing numbers of Odissi dance teaching schools 
in the state. A typical dance school teaches along with 
Odissi modern music, break dance, fine arts, batik and 
terracotta. Bhubaneswar alone must be having more than 
a hundred such schools. It would be worth knowing what 
all these institutions are teaching in the name of Odissi. 
Nowhere is a directory of these schools available. We have 
to depend only upon Narthaki’s documentation and that is 
not enough. 


As an artist, I am yet to see an institution in Orissa with 
proper planning, an aesthetically laid out space for training, 
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« = dais , I 
Guru Kelucharun Mahapatra observing senior students practising and he is dancing with children. Photo Srjan 
Bhubaneswar 
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Sanjukta Panigrahi teaching young 
students. 


Guru Gajendra Kumar Panda with 
guests and dancers in a function of 
Debaprasad Kala Tirtha run by him 
at Berhampur. Photo 2002 


Young dancers at Tridhara, an 
Academy of Odissi Dance directed 
by Guru Gajendra Kumar Panda in 
Bhubaneswar.Photo 2002 


Odissi guru-kufa and cottages in Nrityagram Photo : Lynne Fernandez 2006 


The student seeking out the guns 
living in an obscure village, in order 
to learn from him, has been an 
accepted aspect of the guru-shishya 
intcraction. But now it is the shishyas 
in the village who have to lure the 
guru away from the trappings of 
urban glitter, at least in spurts, to the 
rural environs to be able to learn. 
Protima Gauri Bedi's Nrityagram in 
Hessarghatta has made the guru- 
shishya institutions stand on its head. 
With all her enormous energy and 
flamboyance brought to bear on the 
dance village. Protima's idealistic 
teacher-taught heaven far removed 
from urban scramble. is a partially 
realised dream. Perhaps because it is 
not possible to wish away the 
compulsions of modern living and 
lo go back in time, however nostalgic 
onc may be for the bygone era. 
With individual artists scrambling for 
a place in the sun, the idea of a quiet 
life amidst Nature's bounty and 
Gerhard da Cunha's sensitive 
architecture and landscaping. with no 
opportunities to play around with the 
usual obsessions of television or 
politics, has few takers. Buffeted by 
disciplinary hurdles and with gurus 
unwilling to shake off urban 
commitments, Nrityagram has hud 
its share of teething problems and 
adverse publicity - not to speak of 
the financial support which has never 
been easy to muster, But Protima is 
nothing if not a fighter and, she 
soldiers on bravely. The main 
beneficiaries of the dance village 
have been the 200-odd students from 
the surrounding rural areas who are 
being regularly coached in classical 
dances, free of charge. In inculcating 
a taste for classical fare amongst folk 
whose knowledge of art did not go 
beyond [ilm songs, Nrityagram has 
played a major role. The Vussant 
habba concerts, an annual event 
hosted by the dance village, attract 
mammoth crowds, with persons 
sitting through the chill of winter 
nights to watch and listen to rich fare. 
(Leela Venkataraman) 


Ramli Ibrahim with a rare, 
imaginative flourish and sustained 
foresight, has successfully 
transformed a piece of native 
geography in Kuala Lumpur to a 
venerated cultural space that he has 
christened as ‘Sutra’ over a period 
of intense creative cfforts and 
diligence. Sutra, to me. is the principle 
of artistic balance and harmony of 
grace and charm and of continuity 
and change. Hercin lies its 
uniqueness and strength to grow and 
serve as a bridge linking the 
traditional and contemporary in the 
performing arts. Sutra is a significant 
- institution with an integrated vision 
The dancing floor at Sutra Dance Theatre. Kuala Lumpur is also used as an (0 transfuse arts of various treNds 
Art gallery for display of paintings 2003. (strands) and colours and thread 
them into a total experience of 
liberation and fulfilment. It has 
clevated dance from the mundane to 
an aesthetic and spiritual experience 
that a human body and mind can 
provide in choreographed gestures, 
postures and moods. x x x 


Ramli's dance is a dialogue and 
dialectical where he uses regional 
nuances to make his art highly 
creative and unique. The octagonal 
amphitheater in Sutra and its terraced 
garden ambience, thoughtfully- 
designed illumination and acoustics 
make Odissi performances an 
unforgettable experience. The other 
face of Odissi - its transfiguration in 
painting and sculpture gets its 


Suua’s amphithcater has a unique al fresco setting surrounded by verdant 


garden setting that can seat approximately 200 people. Photo : Sivarajah Painting FE: hn 
Natarajan justification with Ramli who has a 


highly cultured eye and sensitivity 
for details - author in Spell Bound - 
Brochure 2005.. 
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An advertisement inviting students 
for a Modern Odissi guru-kula in 
the state of Maharashtra published 
in Outlook, September, 2006. 


14.Kumkum Mohanty, after 
retirement from the Odissi Research 
Centre as Chief Executive, has 
opened her institute called Gita 
Govinda to train students at 
Nayapalli in Bhubaneswar. She 
expresses disgust at the standard of 
students who come to her to leam. 
These students do not even have 
knowledge of the dance alphabets. 
She says her institute is meant for 
higher learning and she does not like 
to waste her time in teaching them 
the ABC of Odissi dance. Mohanty 
has the strong conviction that Jance 
should form a part of the school 
syllabus. She says that, it will help 
students to leam the basics while they 
are still in school. Alas ! in the land 
of Utkal, there is no emphasis on 
teaching creative arts like dance, 
music, painting, sculpture and crafts 
to school students. In the recent past, 
the Government of Orissa huve 
abolished the posts of Ant teachers 
in schools, not to speak of Junce. 


library, archives, galleries and performing areas. The 
teaching has become extremely mechanical with very little 
to contribute to aesthetic communication. Outwardly, things 
look smart and efficient, but the inner core is extremely 
weak. The Government of Onissa's own institute, Odissi 
Research Centre is no better; it has become another 
government building and the exposed khondolite walls and 
the ornate Mukteswara arch have failed to generate true 
ethnicity. 


During her lifetime, Sanjukta Panigrahi, requested the 
Government of Orissa to give her a plot of land to build 
her own guru-kula but in vain. The legendary Kelucharan 
perhaps had no time to think in terms of Protima Bedi'’s 
Nrityagram. Guru Gangadhar Pradhan has tremendous 
organizing skills. He is considered the father of dance 
festivals in Orissa. He is fond of holding festivals and has 
the ability to maintain them with diligence at the cost of 
the time needed to nurture his own creativity. His open-air 
auditorium Konark Narya-Mandapa at Konark organises 
good performances but what 1 and many more like me 
would aspire for is a guru-kula, not just a building complex 
but a concept recreated with ambience, tradition and modern 
technology. 


1 feel constrained to say that present-day dance gurus in 
Orissa lack aesthetic sensibilities beyond the fixed 
parameters of dance. They do not have exposure to the 
visual culture and a holistic approach." 
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Folios from Raga Chitra. Orissa 
State Museum, Bhubaneswar. 


12. Painting as Evidence : 
An Unexplored Field 


In her article "Evidence of Odissi in Indian Miniatures" 
(Angahar 1985), Kapila Vatsyayan has drawn the attention 
of dancers and dance historians for the first time to an 
unexplored field of painting in Odissi dance. Since Onissan 
painting is of a relatively later origin compared with that of 
sculpture, the revivalists have not referred to any Orissan 
painting in their work. The glaring examples of this 
oversight are the works of Kalicharan Patnaik (1955) and 
Dhirendranath Patnaik (1970). Dhirendranath Patnaik talks 
of fakes in palm-leaf manuscripts, but paintings in terms of 
visual references were none of his concem. Though the 
sculptural evidences provide the scholars with opportunity 
to stretch the date of origin of Odissi all the way to 
Udayagiri Ranigumpha caves in second century BCE, 
paintings, on the other hand, ure more contemporary to the 
present form of Odissi dance. Of particular interest to us is 
the revived pata paintings and twentieth-century murals, 
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though the wealth of visual materials comprising palm-leaf 
paintings should in no case be ignored." 


We would like to divide Orissan paintings comprising palm- 
leaf, pata, mural and paper into two categories: (i) technical 
texts like Abhinaya Chandrika, Raga Chitra, Chitra 
Shastra, Shilpa Prakasha, and the rest (ii) puranic and 
kavya texts where dance illustrates thematic narrations 
without contributing much technically. The dance drawings 
of Abhinaya Chandrika (AC) and Shilpa Prakasha (SP) 


1. While many Kalpasutras arrest 
dance movements, the most 
important among these is the 
Devasanopado Kalpasutra ascribed 
tocirca A.D. 1475. Here is the richest 
find of dancers and musicians. They 
appear practically on every folio and 
prove the artist's technical knowledge 
of dance and music. He is no longer 
concemed with dance as part of a 
total dramatic scene, Instead, the 
dancers are marginal figures which 
have an independent existence out- 
side the narrative. 


Many of these comprise 
accurate depictions of hasrtas, 
sirobheda, grivahheda, sthanas, 
charis and aspects of karanas. They 
also include many acrobatic 
movements which are as significant 
in design as they arc meaningful for 
a better understanding of the variety 
of movement patterns which the 
artists recorded (Kapila Vatsyayan. 
1985) 


DaJamuatika 
Padmagandha 
Darpana 
Vinyasa 
Ketukibharana 
Matrumunti 


(Drawings in Shilpa Prakasha palm- 
leaf manuscript, Alice Boner und 
Sudasivu Rath Sarma; revised and 
edited by Bettina Baumer, Rajendra 
Prasad Das und Sudonanda Dus. 
2005 : Plate XXII) 
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Alasa 

Torana 

Mugdha 

Manini 

(Drawing in Shilpa Prakasha palm - 
leaf manuscript, 2005 : Plate. XXII) 
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Shukasarika 
Nupurapadika 

Mardala 

(Drawing in Shilpa 
Prakasha polm-leaf 
manuscript 2005 : Plate 
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Folios from an illustrated manuscript 
of Abhinaya Chandrika. 
Reghunandana Library. Pun. This 
manuscript is ascribed to seventeenth 
century but stylistically the drawings 
are quite late and should be placed in 
the twentieth century. The upper leaf 
shows samabhanga (figure on left) 
and the central figure is in baitha. 
The lower leaf figure on the left is in 
abhanga and the central one is in 
alasa (Reproduced by Sunil Kothari 
in his book, Odissi-Indian Classical 
Dance Art) 


are sketchy, crude and quite modern. The texts might have 
been copied in the 1940s or 1950s along with the colophons 
of the original manuscripts or might have been added a 
new. If we try to explain that the technical drawings are 
not from expert hands, it does not justify the earlier dating, 
because the Raga Chitra, a text on music contains exquisite 
nineteenth-century drawings even while being a technical 
text. The drawings of AC and SP are more demonstrative, 
might serve the purpose of documentation, but do not have 
artistic and aesthetic value. 


For example the Alasakanya drawings trom SP like 
Dalamalika, Padmagandha, Darpana, Shukasarika, 
Nupurapadika, Mardala, Mugdha, Manini, Torana, 
Vinyasa, Ketakibharaya, Chamara, Gunthana, Nartaki are 
so crude that these cannot belong to the time frame of the 
text (Plates XXII, XXIII and XXIV, Shilpa Prakasha 
2005). Rajendra Prasad Das, one of the editors of SP, places 
the author of the manuscript. Ramachandra Mahapatra in 
middle of the tenth century A.D. or in the early 1 1th century. 
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Folios from an illustrated manuscript of Abhinaya Chandrika, Raghunundara Library, Pun (Reproduced by Sunil 
Kothari in his book, Odissi-Indian Classical Dance Art 


(a) Various movements depicting the stunces of Odissi 

(b)  Chauka and Karihasta 

(c) Faces with omaments - compare these with similiar faces in Chitra Shastra reproduced on page 169. 

(d) Faces with expression - compare these two drawings with the similar faces in Abhinaya Chandrika edited by 
Maya Das, reproduced on page 168. 
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Here, our purpose is not to contest the date of the text but 
that of the drawings which definitely belongs to twentieth 
century. However, they provide referential evidence 
relating to postures, mudras and ornaments. Of course, the 
photographs of sculptures of Alasakanyas provided in this 
book, merit more serious aesthetic consideration. (plates 
from XXV to XXIX) 


Similarly, the drawings of Abhinaya Chandrika produced 
by Sunil Kothan (Odixssi: Indian Classical Dance Art 1990) 
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Drawings of folk dances in 
Abhinaya Chandrika palm-leut 
manuscript published by Maya Das 
2001 plates 22 and 26 
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Folios from Abhinaya Chandrika palm-leaf manuscript by Maheshwara Muhupatra of Badakhemandi gada 
showing mahari nrutya, lasya, jangadi, madhumatta, prerani, vahurupi, bandha and hata nretya. The folios 


show illustrations without text. 
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Drawings of facial expressions and 
hand gestures in Abhinayu 
Chandrika palm legf mitnuscript 
published by Maya Das 2001 plates 
13 and 17. 


no doubt conform to some of the basic stances of Odissi 
which are still in use but they do not convey an ancient 
look. These depict sumabhanga, abhanga, movements of 
nritta, chauka, karihasta etc. The hair styles and ormaments 
shown in these palm-leaves have some referential value to 
Odissi dance. Kapila Vatsyayan has also reproduced a few 
drawings from Abhinaya Chandrika in her book Dance in 
Indian Painting. These drawings first appeared in Marg 
(volume XIII, March 1960) and were revealing in terms of 
visuals containing possibilities of pictorial evidence. 
However, these have never been discussed in the context 
of their aesthetics. 


To us, it seems that both the drawings of Shilpa Prakasha 
and Abhinaya Chandrika are by the same hand and the 
drawings of Chitra Shastra display significant stylistic 
similarities. The drawings are uniformly and deliberately 
drawn unfocussed. The frontal faces are not uncommon in 
Orissan palm-leaf manuscript, but the way these have been 
drawn betray the theoretics of presentation. We may agree 
with the argument that, since these are technical drawings, 
drawings of frontal faces and back views are a necessity. 
Moreover, these might not have been drawn by an expert 
artist and therefore are bound to be smudgy and rough. 
But such an argument with regard to SP and AC does not 
satisfy our cravings for quality and beauty because the 
drawings of Raga Chitra in the collection of the Orissa 
State Museum are highly professional with fine 
workmanship. The manuscript drawings reproduced in the 
book Abhinaya Chandrika and Odissi Dance by Maya 
Das (pp. 194 and 196) are silly, nevertheless these could 
be used as source. The 'karans depicted in motion’, ‘vaksha- 
bheda’, 'mukha bhava’ are apologies for drawings. Even if 
these are executed so crudely and with such carelessness, 
we are tempted to include them in an art historical 
discussion only because these drawings are so deceptively 
done. These drawings are included in our discussion only 
to prove the point that certain revivalists wanted to create 
visual documents in the area of shilpa, painting and dance 
during the nineteen-hundred tifties. 
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Folios from Chitra Shastra palm-leaf manuscript (a) and (b) 1. obverse (¢) 4 reverse and 6. obverse (d) and (¢) 
4.0bverse. Numbers 1,4 und 6 refer to the numbers given on the folios of Chitra Sashtra where as a, b, c, d, ¢ refer 
to the visuals produced above. 
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As far as the documents on shilpa are concerned Alice 
Boner was aware that the text and visuals were not 


contemporary. She writes : 


“The drawings, of course, are not 
contemporary with the text, but have been 
added later by the copyist, and there are 
features which might arouse the suspicion of a 
critic, for instance : the representation of the 
prancing lions twice, once in front of the 
mukhashala and once in front of the 
natamandira. Did he not mention this ? (They 
don’t tell him!) x x x The drawings were made 


later. But this does not invalidate the value of Folios from Chitra Shastra palm- 
the text, because it contains so (sic much) leaf manuscript - (a) 8. reverse (b) 8. 


information, which our modern archaeologists obverse (c) 9. reverse. 
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Krishna dancing with gopis. Two 
gopis dance clinging to Krishna at 
the waist is a popular motif on the 
palim- leaf. Amarushataka palm leaf 
manuscript in the collection of 
Musuem Rictberg. (Fischer and 
Pathy, Amorous Delight, 2006) 


and restorators did not know and which must 
be based on ancient documents. (Extract from 
the letter written by Alice Boner to Rajendra 
Prasad Das from Varanasi on 10* April 1974.) 


Because of their stylistic similarities, we undertake a 
comparison between the drawings of Shilpa Prakasha, 
Abhinaya Chandrika reproduced by Sunil Kothari and 
Maya Das and the drawings of Chitra Shastra palm-leaf 
manuscript in the collection of Alice Boner Institute 
Varanasi. Initially it may appear surprising that, though the 
title of the manuscript promises a wide spectrum of subject 
matters within the broad category of chitra-painting and 
though it does not indicate drawings specifically on Odissi 
dance, a few of the drawings could be compared with those 
of Abhinaya Chandrika. The first folio of Chitra Shastra 
describes the standing images which are of six types - 


Dvibhangascha, tribhangascha, samatribhanga vakraka 
Shamacha, kutila, ksiptam, vahubhanga, dandamugra 
tatheivacha- 


Double bend. triple bend, equitriangle, curved, equipose 
(balanced) complicated (twisted) kshipta (thrown, extended, 
stretched), manifold, erect-ferocious. (translation mine.) 


On folio I (reverse) seven sitting postures of images are 
given, these are 


Padmasukhasanodgrivayoga sthairjyanamrasanadhira 
eva asika murtilakshana. 
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Nayikas in various postures and moods in Amarushataka palm- leaf painted by the Master of Shunakula. (Fischer and 
Pathy, Amorous Delight 2006) 
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Lotus posture, easy posture, raised neck posture, balanced 
posture, submissive pose with folded hands, dhira- 
equiposed are the order of sitting postures of images. 
Similarly, on folio 3(reverse), the author of the treatise, 
describes the hair styles as 


Bankakeshacha adancha chhatavenitatheivacha 
Thiajuda phuladhona malakeshadabhedah 
Narina astadhakesha chitrakaraha cha karayet. 


Tilted hair, side hair, flung (swinging) plait etc. standing 
bun, hollow veil, ring hair, side hair are eight varieties of 
hair-do (dressing) painters should do (paint). 


As we proceed further on folios 4(obverse) and 4(reverse), 
there is mention of hand gestures and moods, although 
moods are only captioned, not elaborated. The shloka goes 
like this: 


ye pallava sana - 

Kshudralaghu tatha ada chhekasuchitatheivacha, 
Abhaya vara ghena dhyana yogattatheiavcha, 
Vakshyana, dakapallicha niuchhali pranamika. 
Chaturdasha pallamiti, shesa chitra vishesata. 


These are varieties of hand gestures : closed loose 
sideways to mean a segment, portion, (bee also) pointed 
etc. Fearlessness, boon granting, acceptance, meditation, 
yoga etc. Teaching (preaching) calling (could be also act 
of adoration), conversation (also showing respect) and 
salutations. Fourteen types of hands (this) last paint 
specifically (meaning to be painted at the last) - translation 
mine. 

The shlokas on folio 8 (obverse) and 8 (reverse) describe 
the torso and waists : 


Triyaka parshvavakshamcha samukha trividhottama 
Kshipravega sthirangartha smaret rangopajivikah | 
Narikeloragascheiva pruthulamcha ghanastana 
Vividha lalanavakshou rachayet shilpakarina | 


Inclined, side (profile) chest, frontal (chest) three varieties 
are good for speeding and stable postures, Artists must 
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Navakas in stunding and sitting 
postures, 
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Nayakas in various postures. sitting, 
talking, walking and imploring their 
lady love. Amarushataka pailm-leuf 
illustrations. (Fischer and Pathy, 
Amorous Delight, 2006) 


remember this. Coconut shaped, huge dense breasts are 
various characteristics of women's breasts, artists should 
compose. (translation mine) 


Katichaturvidha shresthah uttungarambhaka tatha 
Simhavipularamyancha vipuladighanodaram 


Four types of waists are the best : raised (slender) like 
banana stem, charming and powerful like that of a lion 
and waist with a tight stomach. (translation mine) 


When we analyse the folios of Chitra Shastra, we come 
across useful materials which could be linked with dance. 


The Sanskrit text on folio 9 (reverse) - says: 


Panchottariya chitrakarmanga pourusangavishobhitam 
Manichhandah yajnasutra trichhandah 
parshvachhandakahe 

Angachhanda bapuyuktei charet rupajna yatnatah 


Five types of upper garments are meant for decoration of 
male bodies in the painting. These are : Manichhanda, 
sacred thread, three-fold, side fold, a stripe around the torso. 
the expert will compose with care. (translation mine) 
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The Sanskrit text on folio 10(obverse) gives us types of Folios from Gitagovinda palm-leaf 


: manuscript in the collection of Orissa 
girdles such State Museum, Bhubaneswar 
Katibedha saptabhedam valaka kinkini tatha illustrated by Dhananjaya. showing 


Alamvika chhandavastra kapinglya bedhamevacha different dance sequences. 
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Chelika charmabedhamcha chitrayet rupakarmani 


Girdles are of seven types : ring, ring with bells etc. girdle 
with pendants, with cloth crossings. brass girdle, cloth 
girdle, leather girdle, the painters should paint.(translation 
mine) The reverse side of the above folio 10 describes 
various types of armbands : 


Trividham balayakarva soumvyamtragundika statha 
Todara mukhyabhavacha purusa bahumandayet 
Manibandhopariramva saptakamkana yatnataha 
Nalim urakimakari kaliari rangachudakam 


Three types of arm bands are to be made. Suumya 
(charming), gundika textured with dots (also known as 
triganthi) and todara (chain type band). These three mainly 
decorate the arm of a man. On the wrist, seven bands are 
to be made with care. nali, uraki, makari, kaliari, 
rangachudha (rangachudi). (translation mine) 


After delineating arm bands, the text goes on describing 
the wrist bands of both men and women. (on folio 11 
(obverse) 


Puspagranthi nagapashi sapteite pourusakale 
Narimandana ramyancha manibandharalamkrutam 
Kalika vataphalancha jalichudi manorama 
Muthachudi puspachudi vahivandhudih 


Puspagranthi, nagapashi are seven types for men. Wrist 
ornaments for the beautification of women are Kalika 
bataphala, jalichudi, muthachudi, Puspachudi, and 
vahibandhuchudi.(translation mine) 

Folio 12(reverse) lists different types of foot positions 
such as 


Samapada parsvapada agragami tridhapada 
Samavisamaveganch vahudhakalpayan sudhihi. 


Third and fourth stanza of the shloka describe various 
pedestals which are not given here. 


Frontal feet, side feet, moving feet are three types of feet. 
A learned painter makes many types like balanced, 
unbalanced and speeding feet. (translation mine) 
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Folios from Gitagovinda palm- 
leaf manuscript in the collection 
of Orissa State Museum. 
Bhubaneswar illustrated by 
Dhananjaya, showing a dance 
sequence including Rasa dance 
with Krishna and gopis. 


Apart from providing a variety of dance contextual 
drawings, the manuscript with its visuals is stylistically 
somewhat similar to Abhinaya Chandrika and Shilpa 
Prakasha. While there is the possibility of both the texts 
(AC and SP) belonging to an earlier period, the Chitra 
Shastra from the point of view of text and images belongs 
to the early twentieth century. 


These texts, particularly Abhinaya Chandrika, were a 
substantial source for the reconstruction of Odissi. 
However, the images, except illustrating a few textual 
narrations, did not help in any way to improve the visual 
quality of Odissi dance. 
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Folios from the Museum Rietberg Gitagovinda palm-leaf manuscript. (top folio) Krishna dancing with 
Radha and gopis, (next folio) Krishna Tandava on Kaliya. 
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Folios from the Museum Rietberg Gitagovinda palm-leaf manuscript. Specially for dance sequences, 


see the top two folios. 
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The other set of palm-leaf manuscripts, having illustrations 
without prescriptive intent, comprise Gitagovinda, 
Usabhilasa, Mahaprabhu Janana, Amarushataka, Rasika 
Haravali, Rasakrida (a section of the Bhagavata Purana), 
Radhakrishnakeli, Akrura Upakhyana, Lavanyavati, 
Vaidehisa Vilasa and Brahma Ramayana. Of these the 
dance contextuality of Gitagovinda is important. Because 
dance is the underlying tenor of Jayadeva’s poems, it is 
meant to be sung and danced. In fact, Krishna, the hero of 
the poem, spends considerable time in dancing and dallying 
with cowherd maidens and in the end with Radha. There 
are several obvious references to dance (Nrutyati, yuvati 
janena samam sakhi- Prathama sarga, Trutiya 
Prabandha, Rasarase sahanrutyapara Harina yuvatihi 
prasamse, Prathama sarga, Chaturtha Prabandha) in the 
poem. In Gitagovinda, there are two types of dance, one 
where Krishna dances with individual sakhis, the second 
where he dances in a group. In group dances Krishna is 
drawn taller above the rest, normally two sakhis cling to 
him at the waist and they are drawn symmetrically (page 
177). Such compositions look like a design, the Kamadeva 
tree at the centre and the long towering palms on either 
sides also add symmetry to the central figure. In another 
leaf (page 175) the dance sequences, though appear 
symmetrical, have certain deviations; the accompanying 
co-dancers are placed at a little distance from each other, 
which allows space for Krishna to show his jubilation. The 
sakhis in skirts and blouses give company to dancing 
Krishna. In another sequence (page 175) Krishna dances 
with two gopis. The sakhi on his right responds to his 
abhinaya and mudras, but the one on his left shows 
atibhanga, a variation of vrischika leg position. The two 
other dance sequences (page 175, top folio and page 177 
top folio) are quite professional because these folios 
supplement the poems as appendices with commentary on 
various ragas. The largest dance group consists of the 
nayikas dancing at the centre and accompanied by three 
women musicians, one on vina, the second on mardala 
and the third one playing gini, (manjira). The percussionist 
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is quite jovial as he plays the ukutas on mardala. The slim- 
waisted nayika deflates her hip and shows jerky movements 
with her upper torso. Her foot-work responds to bols — ta 
hata dihim, data. On the folio the group consists of three, 
the dancer in the centre showing mnrtta to the 
accompaniment of mardala and manjira, while the vina is 
absent. 


Besides the dance, which may not convey anything 
exceptional, except that it indicates a tradition in existence 
for more than two and a half centuries, the dress and 
omaments (aharya abhinaya) delineated on the folios are 
quite daring and revealing. The Master of the 
Sarvangasundari, Gitagovinda, Dhananjaya makes a 
subtle distinction between casual and professional modes 
of dancing. He seems to be more versatile in focusing on 
typical dakshini type wear with short /ehenga (skirt) and 
choli without odhani. The Master has not given the dress 
exclusively to women, but Krishna also dons a leafy skirt 
and his long-braided hair decorated with flower rings and, 
hanging tassels dangles at his back. While dancing it adds 
grace to his body contours. Krishna also wears a top knot 
studded with kia petals. Krishna’s thin waist supports a 
mildly fleshy chest and broad shoulders. He wears rings 
on his arms, wrists and ankles. The women dancers put on 
medallion type breast designs over their cholis. The women 
musicians prefer to put on skirts if they are supposed to do 
a lot of jumping as in the case of percussionists or may 
wrap a sari in simple fashion around their bodies. The 
musician gracefully plays on a vina standing on her right 
leg while the lett leg is folded at the knee. Her face seems 
attuned to the dance, her eyes fixed on the rhythm of the 
dancer, while her ears listen raptly to the resonance 
produced by the string. The lady playing on manjira, 
though, standing firm on her feet joined at the ankles, 
swings her body to the front in order that she could play 
nearer the dancer. Although the musicians look simple in 
their saris, their girdles, neck, head and ear omaments lend 
them dignity and charm. Today, we do not come across an 
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orchestra having lady musicians in Orissa, the images in 

this manuscript as well as the temple sculptures at Konark 

indicate a non-Oriya practice. Moreover, the percussionist 

playing standing is also something rare in the present dance Folios from Gitagovinda palm -leaf 
scenario. This Dhananjaya’s Gitagovinda has a few specific rg ସା 
Odissi dance poses and postures, like chira with legs spread siylystic peculiarity is that the figures 
apart on either side on the ground. This is a technical wear long floating scarfs. The 
posture. Dhananjaya, without having any knowledge of en PE Ho 
the technicalities of dance, could not have drawn sequences ihe space and I mE SiH 
like chira and vrischika. figures. 
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Folios from Gitagovinda palm- 
leaf manuscripts in the 
collection of the Orissa State 
Museum, Bhubaneswar. The 
women are wearing cholis with 
applique medallions 
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The other Gitagovinda drawings (page 183) are also 
significant from the point of view of costume types. 
Although we do not see skirts, the sari put on without 
panchi folds at the front and tied over the thighs tightly to 
facilitate swift movement. Even if the illustrations do not 
project dance sequences, the dress and coiffure of Radha 
assume significance. Radha’s choli with two round lotus 
patchworks accentuating her breasts is often depicted as a 
pattern. Her duti wears a similar choli when she goes to 
meet Krishna . The odhani or, more appropriately, the end 
panata is never shown as covering the upper torso, rather 
it sets off the breasts and heightens their ampleness and 
voluptuousness. 


In another Gitagovinda illustration, two dance sequences 
in the upper register show Krishna dancing with two gopis 
who cling to him while dancing. Krishna has raised both 
his hands in ecstacy and, funny enough, he sports a 
moustache. While we have Narayana images both on plam- 
leaves and pata with moustaches, it is rare with Krishna. 
In the lower register, two sakhis dance, perhaps rejoicing 
at an event. 


The Gitagovinda, that is reproduced on page 182, is 
distinguishable for the flying scarves. The long scarves 
which issue out in wavy patterns filling the pictorial spaces 
create a design and are the peculiar characteristics of the 
artist. Another notable feature is the use of long dakshini 
type lehenga and choli by the gopis and the dutis. The 
women wear long plaits as well as buns. In one of the 
dance sequences, where Krishna is seen dancing with two 
sakhi maidens flanking him; he is accompanied by two 
vina players. Strangely enough, there is neither the use of 
percussion instruments like mardala nor is manjira played. 
But in another dance sequence on the banks of the river 
Yamuna, which is suggested with a row of four palm trees 
and dark patch with fishes and a swan, Krishna is seen 
dancing with his maidens where both mardala and vina 
are used as accompanying instruments. The dance is quite 
vigorous and is in the tandava mode. 
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The Museum Rietberg Gitagovinda pothi most probably 
belongs to the Paralakhemundi Master. The two dance 
sequences drawn by the Master are quite vivid and are 
distinguished by fine craftsmanship and details. On the top 
folio, Krishna dances with three cowherd women while 
the fourth one provides beats on a mardala. All the figures, 
men and women dancers alike are seen wearing skirts and 
lehangas. Krishna has a girdle of cow-bells, the gopi next 
to him has also adorned herself with a belt fitted with cow- 
bells. All the female dancers are seen wearing girdles fitted 
with cow-bells though on a few figures these are not visible 
over the skirts. Below the girdle lie a second layer of 
decorated frills which accentuate the beauty of the skirts. 
Cholis without prominent medallions form the upper 


Folios from Rasikaharavali palm- 
leaf manuscript in the collection of 
Museum Rietberg, Zunch. Folios 
depict processional scenes with 
dance and firework display. 
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Folios from Rasakrida palm-leaf manuscript showing gopis preparing to mect Krishna in their tryst. (Losty 1980: 16-17) 
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their domestic chores and dressing up for their ryst with Krishna. (Losty 1980 : 16-17) 
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Folios from Radhakrishna keli palm-leaf manuscript in the collection of British Library London (Losty : 24-31) 
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Folios from Radhakrishna keli palm-leaf manuscript in the collection of British Library London (Losty : 24-31) 
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garment. Krishna has tucked his flute under his belt. In the 
second lower folio, Krishna has multiplied himself to be 
able to dance with each gopi. Of the three figures, one is 
seen wearing a skirt and the other two wearing shorts- 
pitamvari dhoti in the trikachha style. Gopis dance with 
Krishna with gay abandon, one pulls out his dhoti 
shamelessly, the other holds Krishna in tight embrace, while 
her sari slips from her waist and her waist chain glitters. 


From the Usabhilasa palm leaf manuscript. we have 
reproduced five illustrated folios, four with proper dance 
sequences and the fifth reflecting several dance postures 
adopted after Kamadeva shot love arrows at Usa. The 
Usabhilasa Master elaborates on his concept using lines 
from Shisushankar : “Skilled in song, dance, poetry and 
music she spends time pursuing the various arts (Sitakant 
Mahapatra 1995 :22) and dwells on Usa’s beauty and her 
body contours. On the folio (Page 193) Usa rests on her 
left leg while the right creates a stance of chhanda pada 
resembling that of Krishna in the centre on a raised platform 
and spreads her hands as if to make a bhramari. Four of 
her attendants on her left and right sides wave a fan, a 
scent container, a kerchief and a mudra. Usa’s bosom is 
half bare and the sari fold passes over it as if trying to hold 
it back. The next folio (page 193) depicts a dance 
performance in front of the image of Krishna. Usa dances 
in the centre accompanied by two dancers on either side 
with mrudanga. Usa is shown in another sequence of dance 
at the right hand side of the leaf. All the dancers are seen 
wearing saris, their bosoms bulge out as they dance and 
play on mrudanga. The folio (page 193) depicts the scene 
of mangala nrutya outside the sleeping chamber of Usa. 
She is roused from her slumber by three dancers who are 
dancing to the accompanied of beat on mrudanga. The 
main dancer has a fan-shaped panchi. All of them have 
ornamented girdles. They have decorated their heads with 
puspa chudas and their navels are dotted. A similar dance 
scene is also conducted for Aniruddha in front of his bed 
chamber. Arrangements for both the sequences are similar, 
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Folios from Akrura Upakhyana (Tale of Akrura) palm-leaf mansucript in the collection of British Library Londom 
(Losty 1980 : 46-48) 
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there are three dancers and there is one percussionist on 
mrudanga. 


The processional gunimela nacha, prostitute dance on the 
folio of Rasikaharvali in the collection of Museum Rietberg 
in Zurich (see page 185 top folio) is captivating for the 
way the female dancers dance to the beat of mardala 
achieving a perfect synchronisation of the body movements 
of the drummer as well as those of the dancer. The dancer 
wears a sari draped tightly on her thighs and legs with the 
panata passing over her bosom in sarvanga chhanda style. 
There is no trace of a blouse, she has neat chignon with 
ragidi, chandra and puspa chuda adorning it. The 
necklace, ear pendants and the nose ring enhance the beauty 
of the face. 


Rasakrida from the British Library London does not depict 
the dance sequences but interestingly present scenes which 
portrary some sort of green-room preparations. The cow- 
herd wives are anxiously finishing their evening domestic 
chores at home such as cooking, milking the cow, serving 
their husbands supper, feeding their babies, massaging the 
feet of their husbands and fanning them. After performing 
these mundane tasks, the women of Gopa attend to their 
toilette, anointing themselves with perfume or massaging 
their limbs, or applying collyrium to their eyes, and when 
the soft evening air brings in the music of Krishna's flute, 
they abandon their tasks and go to him. (Losty 1980 : 16- 
17). These scenes of activities in the green- room are rich 
in choreographic possibilities for a dance number. 


On the Radhakrishnakeli illustrated folios (pp 188-189) 
dance sequences are depicted with the support of musical 
instruments such as manjira and mardalu. The dancers 
wear full-length lehanga (ghagara) and choli with 
prominent medallions. The waist ornaments are short, but 
they put on a trifold frill around the hips as additional wear 
to accentuate the beauty of the hips. Krishna ties a 
trikachha and a kamarau bandha which flutters when he 
dances. When the gopis dance, their lehenga puffs up and 
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Folios from Usabhilasa palm- leaf manuscript in the collection of Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar (reproduced by 
Sitakant Mahapatra 1995 : 21,22, 24, 27 and 32) 
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Gopi and Krishna in Cliauka bhangi, 
mark the trikachha style wom by 
Krishna and gopi, wall painting, 
Jagunnaths temple, Dharakorte. 


creates a pattern which resembles that of Manipuri dancers. 
In almost all the illustrations, Krishna dances with two gopis 
on either side clinging to him. This sequence is a popular 
motif in painting. 


In the Akruraupakhyana (Tale of Akrura) illustrations, the 
gopis dancing in frustration at the departure of Krishna to 
Mathura is rendered in a lively manner (page 191). The 
slender women with their thin waists, rounded breasts and 
deep navels are shown pining for Krishna. Their body 
contours are delicately drawn into creeper-like limbs, 
bosoms thrusting out and well rounded hips. The women 
wear saris without cholis or blouses but with the end border 
of the saris passes over the breasts only half covering them. 
The sari fold on the chest looks like a basket holding a 
pair of golden apples. The women give vent to their grief, 
blaming Akrura for taking their loved one from them, and 
lamenting the good fortune of the women of Mathura who 
will be blessed with the sight of Krishna. This scene is 
continued in another folio where one of the women imitates 
Krishna. 


Besides the specific compositions on dance, the general 
tone and temper of the figures are dance-like. The way the 
nayakas and nayikas in Amarushataka walk, stand and sit 
leisurely indicates focussed postures. The varied hand 
gestures of love, communication, forbiddance are quite 
eloquent. These may not have been codified under specific 
mudras as per the diction of the Natya Shastra; nevertheless 
they convincingly convey inner strategic meanings. For 
example, the way the lamenting nayaka sits with his left 
knee raised and hand resting over it and draws lines on the 
ground is remarkable for a dramatic posture, The manner 
in which the nayika tries to escape the embarrassment of 
being naked in the presence of her lover throws a garland 
at the flame to extinguish the lamp and slips into darkness 
is remarkably witty. In all palm-leaf drawings on the folios 
of the manuscripts, Lord Ganesha dances. At times, as on 
the first folio of Amarushataka Ambika shoots an arrow 
of love fire in khataka mudra, that is very much a dance 
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Gopis on the banks of the river Yamuna in a moonlit night, paper painting. Asutosh Museum, Calcutta. 
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number. Krishna, whenever shown. stands in tribhanga, 
playing his flute or endearing his gopis. Lakshmana, when 
he holds a parasol over his brother, stands in tribhanga. 


In the Ragamala manuscript, each male figure is a hero 
with considerable charm and dignified posture and each 
heroine is a delicate beauty making attractive gestural 
stances. In describing the ragas. the text follows the way 
melodies in dhvanamurti or meditative images are 
visualised. In music. artistic experience is conveyed through 
sound (in painting and sculpture it is expressed through 
line, form and colour). Every raga is supposed to have its 
physical form and an aesthetic scheme from which a 
particular motion is born; through this visualisation of the 
mental image, the sound form is said to be transformed 
into a pictorial form. For instance, raga Dhanasi has been 
described thus : 


Delicate green her attractive body 
Write to her husband on a tablet 
Tears flowing from her eyes 
Washes the breasts of Dhanasi 
(J.P.Das 1985 : 87) 


1n Natya Shastra, Bharata had set down the symbolism of 
the ragas in colour. For instance, shringara (erotic 
sentiment) was expressed by dark blue and bhayanaka 
(fearful) by black colours. Ragamala painting took this 
concept a step further and gave visual form to various ragas 
and raginis, by treating each raga or ragini as symbolised 
by a god, goddess or a beautiful man or woman. 


Mural paintings also depict dance poses. The best example 
is to be found on the walls of Jagannatha temple at 
Dharakote in the district of Ganjam. These are the paintings 
of the earliest part of 20th century and, therefore, likely to 
offer a semblance of Odissi dress and omaments. In the 
majhibakhara (middle hall), long panels of dancers; 
Krishna and sakhis as repeated motifs have been painted 
in chauka position. Due to a peculiar perspective problem 
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Dancing Krishna and Lalita offering 
betel, pata painting on board, Paichha 
matha, Digapahandi. Photo 
Eberhard Fischer 1978. 
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Rasamandala, paper folio from a Bhagavata manuscript from Prof. B.D. Mohanty collection, Bhubaneswar. 


Krishna dancing with gopis on the bank of the river Yamuna, paper folio from a Bhagavata manuscript from 
Prof. B.D. Mohanty collection, Bhubaneswar. 


Krishna dancing with gopis on the bank of the river Yamuna, pata painting on board. Digapahandi from 
the collection of Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar. 
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Two dancing sakhis on a page from a 
Digapahand;i chitrakara sketch book. 
Mark the ghagara and choli. 


Four dancing sakhis, wood carving, 
Ramaswamy temple, Netanga,Mark 
the ghagara and choli. Photo: 
Eberhard Fischer 1978. 


Sankirtan scene, mural painting, 
Jugannath temple, Dharakote, Photo: 
Author 1980. The body contours and 
movement of torso of male dancers 
have been delicately shown. Mark the 
trikachha style and the knee long and 
ankle long lehengas of the musicians 
and dancers. 


relating to show foreshortening of frontal hands, the hands 
of the dancers often have been raised above their heads. 
While Krishna is dressed in trikachha, sakhis wear 
ghagara (also trikachha type occasionally) and choli while 
their transparent odhanis flung from the shoulders and 
heads are not meant to cover the upper torso. These sakhis 
resemble characters in sakhinata, Radhapremalila and 
Lilavati in Prahalladanataka. Besides. in this temple, the 
dress and ornaments used by the astasakhis are quite 
charming and these match descriptions in Abhinaya 
Chandrika. 


A sankirtan dance sequence is painted in mankadakandi 
of majhibakhara where a group of devotees dance to the 
rhythm of a mrudanga and cymbals. One can draw a 
parallel to the ghagara type of wear certain devotees have 
put on in the painting featuring the dancing sakhis as well 
as the trikachha dhoti style Krishna normally puts on. The 
correlation between the sankirtan leg and body movements 
and hand gestures and Odissi dance has not been explored 
yet. The Jagannatha temple is noteworthy for parallel 
expressions in painting and sculpture and the name of 
Keshava Maharana from village Mathura as the painter. 
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Portion of a carved wooden door with dashavatara images, including Gajalakshmi and Sarasvati, Jagannatha 
temple, Belaguntha, Ganjam district. 
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Dashavalara pata paintings executed 
by Bhagavata Maharana, twentieth 
century. The dancers mime these 
motifs; they create highly patterned 
forms. Even if the grammar of 
presentation differs in painting and 
dance, the visual images of stone, 
wood and pata have stimulated the 
dashavatara dance. 


Mathura is famous as a centre of sakhinata. Because of 
this link, a similarity in dress and omaments with sakhinata, 
is amply reflected both in sculpture and painting ( Dinanath 
Pathy 2001 : 75-123) 


The Bhagavata paper paintings represent Rasalila, 
(Purnarasa or Rasakrida) on a twelve-petalled lotus 
mandala, in which Krishna and sakhis dance alternately. 
At the centre is painted Radhakrishna yugala and beyond 
the lotus mandala eight women musicians are seen making 
music. Though it is possible to enact rasa dance on a stage, 
the aerial view makes the presentation appear very lively. 


The paper painting (page 195), which is part of a chitrakara 
sketch book, where the gopis recount the deeds of Krishna 
on the banks of river Yamuna, in the collection of Asutosh 
Museum, University of Calcutta is a remarkable pictorial 
document. On both the pages, one encounters gopis in 
poses and postures almost like those available in Odissi 
dance. The lines are from a Master’s hand with slight 
touches of colour, which lend the painting freshness and 
fluidity. The rendering of lines on these pages is extremely 
graceful and they have the character of both preliminary 
and final drawings. Moreover, there is the unusual tendency 
of proceeding from mass to details which seems more of a 
western idea. Further, there are several unwanted lines in 
the manner of preliminary attempts and the final correct 
line which could be the result of these attempts. This is an 
alien practice because the line work of a chitrakara reveals 
a sureness and perfection in the beginning. (Dinanath Pathy 
2001 : 103) 


We have reproduced here another page of the chitrakara 
sketch book from Digapahandi (page 198) which portrays 
two dancing sakhis in lehenga and choli. The sure and 
well-defined lines reveal the basic rhythmic stance. 


The two pata paintings on wooden board from 
Digapahandi, one featuring Lalita and the other of Krishna, 
are elemental in their presentation. While Srikrishna is 
dancing. Lalita stands in an offering pose. What is striking 
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Radhakrishna Yugala, pata painting, 
Twentieth century, Puri, 
contemporary. 


Panchanana -Shiva Tandavu, pata 
painting, Twentieth century, pointed 
by Panu Maharuna, Dandasahi, 


about Krishna is the vanamala, the garland of wild flowers. 
which hangs from his neck reaching down to his knees, 
Krishna has the perfect body of a dancer with a narrow 
waist and broad shoulders. Lalita displays the physiognomy 
of an ideal Oriya woman with an impressive plait decked 
with ketaki flowers. The puspachuda at the root of the 
plait decorated with Kia looks very impressive. She is 
portrayed wearing a blouse and is adorned with a 
diaphanous veil. 


The palm-leaf drawings as well as paintings on the wall, 
pata and paper will give us an impression that all the human 
figures whether man or woman emit a certain kind of grace 
as if they are supporting a dance sequence. It might be too 
ambitious to make a statement that all of them are dancing. 
But since both dance and painting relied heavily on poetic 
literature, the inner rhythm and harmony inspired both these 
art forms alike.In practical applications, specifically in an 
Odissi dance performance, both Oriya poetry and painting 
should form the basic principles. It is really unfortunate 
that the revivalists did not realise how Orissan painting 
could have enriched various aspects of the dance form. 
Most vital is the aharya abhinaya, that includes costumes 
and omaments. In fact, Orissan painting even in the 20th 
century presents a greater variety of ornaments than the 
silver filigree bengapatia, solapith tahia and the like, which 
have been exploited ad infinitum. 


The issue of applying filmy pink face powder tor the make- 
up of an Odissi dancer is a contentious issue, and the 
practice is not strictly speaking, traditional. In order to look 
like an Odissi image in a pata painting, a dancer, instead 
of applying modern make-up should use turmeric paste 
(may be in a modern pack or a ready-made paste to make 
it more acceptable). The make-up of an Odissi dancer 
exercised me and my friend Asim Basu, a renowned theatre 
and film personality. We approached Sanjukta Panigrahi 
to ascertain her views on this matter. She gave a patient 
hearing to us, understood our point of view and told us 
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that, in the modern world, no good-looking girl would agree 
to spoil her face with turmeric paste. Whenever I visited 
the Parvati temple inside the Lingaraj temple complex or 
the temple of Gauri and watched the evening arati, I was 
struck with amazement, the way temple priests paint the 
faces of stone images with turmeric and sandal-paste mixed 
together for shringara rituals. The stone images after make- 
up looked like images in Odissi pata painting. The intention 
of transferring the stone images into pata paintings is to 
bestow life and colour on stone and make them appear 
more appealing to lay devotees. I am still not able to 
understand how viewers of Odissi dance are different from 
temple-goers. Do they not see Radha, Krishna, Parvati and 
Gauri personified on the stage ? 


The above discussion, particularly that relating to cow-herd 
womens’ lehenga and choli (Padhi : 2006 : 25) lends 
credence to Benimadhav Padhi’s theory that the word 
mahari is a derivative of mahara, a sub-caste in south 
Orissa, who tend cattle. They are in fact cowherds. Of 
gopuria, soladandia and apatagauda, sub-groups of 
‘cowherd’ mahara belong to gopapuria. The etymological 
significance of gopapuria is also of great interest. The word 
denotes the inhabitants of Gopa, and the various sections 
in south Orissa who take domesticated animals into the 
forest for grazing are known as gaimahara (cow grazers) 
chhelimahara (goat grazers) and mahisimahara (buffalo 
grazers). In villages populated by cowherds, at least one 
from each house volunteers to become a mahara, follow 
the cattle into the forest and return home in the evening. 
While the mahara boys engage themselves in several 
acrobatic feats and stick dancing (which later came to be 
known as laudi khela), the mahari girls used to pluck 
flowers, make garlands, sing and dance. 


This explanation offered by Benimadhav Padhi seems 
particularly convincing, because on palm-leaf drawings we 
often encounter these gaimaharis in lehenga, choli, and 
veni. They appear on the pages of the Gitagovinda, 
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Krishnakeli, Akruraupakhyana and Usaharana. There 
might be a few deviations in dress styles, but since it is a 
general phenomenon, we feel inclined to support Padhi’s 
new definition of mahari aided by visual documents found 
on palm-leaves. 
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13. Evolution of the Odissi Costume 


Aharya or costume, like the angika, movement of the body, 
is an integral part of a dance presentation and lies entirely 
within the domain of visual art (Patnaik 1970: 111). It is 
primarily related to what is at present called fashion design." 
As a distinct branch of cultural pursuit, fashion design had 
not developed in the fifties when Odissi was being 
reconstructed and revived. Dress design for Odissi dance 
was everybody's business, at best of those involved in 
dance. The dancer or the teacher (guru) who 
choreographed the dance item also prescribed dresses for 
the dancers. and the dresses were of various designs. The 
revivalists involved in the process of reconstruction did 
not consider involving in it a visual artist important, though 
at Cuttack artists were quite adept at designing costumes 
for clay images. They probably thought that Kelucharan 
Mahapatra, a member of the group who belonged to a 
traditional painter's family, had the necessary expertise in 
this area. While they opted for a mixed kind of dress 
prototype, it was not a code for prescription. This is why 
in Odissi Dance (1970, revised in 1990), Dhirendranath 
Patnaik never mentions this as a code to be followed by all 
the gurus and dancers. He has published different kinds of 
photographs of dancers adopting a variety of dress styles 
without commenting on the dress they were wearing. 


Patnaik collaborated with me in the presentation of 
Ghoomura dance at the Asiad’82 Inaugural Pageantry at 
New Delhi. During our preliminary discussion, he first 
talked of the authenticity of the costume for the dancers, 
who put on a dull dhoti which reached down to the knees, 
remain bare-chested and tied a turban with swinging 
feathers and wound a gamuchha around the waist. Patnaik 
said that a new costume would not be proper for the dancers. 
At that time, A.N. Tiwari was Secretary, Culture, 
Government of Orissa, which sponsored the troupe. He 
opted in favour of a new costume when I convinced him 
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1. “Fashion includes a popular trend 
or a life style specially in styles of 
dress und ornaments or manners of 
behaviour or the business of 
creating, proinoting, or studying 
styles in vogue or the designing, 
production and marketing of new 
styles of clothing in textile sector, 
interior decoration, innovation in 
crafts, accessories and cosmetics and 
the word fashion technology with 
their grammatical variations and 
cognate expressions, shall be 
constructed accordingly.” 


Until now, ‘fashion’ did not 
include the craft und textile sector. 


Prime Minister Dr. Manmohan 
Singh on the amendment to the 
definitions of “fashion” in the 
National Tostitute ef Fashion 
Technology Bill in the Parliament. 
(Sub-clause 2 of Clinmse 2 of NIFT 
Billi 


Times ef India - Tuesday May 
16, 2000 
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Ghoomura dancers of Narendrapur 
Kala Vikash Kendra in their new 
custume performing at Bhubaneswar 
2006. 


that the dark-complexioned bodies would be lost in the 
crowd unless we made them put on bright-coloured 
costumes. I drew for him a sketch with a red dhorti, white 
kamar-band, chrome yellow kabba low-neck shirt and a 
white turban. A costume was stitched as per the sketch 
and the dancers performed wearing this costume. Even so 
the Ghoomura dancers looked passive and did not stand 
out in the Jawahar Lal Nehru Stadium, New Delhi, because 
the costume was not ornate enough to strike a contrast with 
other vibrantly dressed members of other dance troupes. 
What I want to emphasize is that a new costume can always 
be designed and an old one could be updated. It all depends 
on the specific demands of the occasion and fashion 
prevailing at the time. 


Odissi dance scholars talk of Abhinaya Chandrika as the 
main textual source for Odissi dance costume (Abhinaya 
Chandrika, Rath Sharma, ed, 1964). Maheshwara 
Mahapatra. the author of Abhinaya Chandrika gives a 
detailed description of costumes, omaments and the make- 
up of a dancer. According to the author of the treatise, the 
costume of a dancer compnises a nine yards long, pata (silk 
sari) a kanchala (precursor of a modern blouse), a 
nibibandha (a scarf) to secure the round hips and to be tied 
as a front knot; a jhoba ( a tassel) both ends of which are 
fastened as a waist band. The author further elaborates on 
the colour of the sari and embellishments of various 
omaments. The most vexed issue pertains to covering or 
not covering the torso of a female dancer. Dhirendranath 
Patnaik, while making a reference to Abhinaya Chandrika 
in Odissi Dance, does not say clearly whether the female 
torso should remain covered with both Kanchala and the 
sari : kanchala as the base cover and sari as the additional 
garment over the kanchala. 


Maya Das, a female dancer and the editor of Abhinaya 
Chandrika, mentions that the torso should be adorned only 
with a kanchala without the end of the sari passing over it. 
According to the Chandrika: 
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2.Indrani Rahman who popularized 
Odissi outside the country, preferred 
to be dressed in the Abhinaya 
Chandrika style. Photo 1958. 


Kanchala dviyaragacha nanaratnavimandita 
Abrutam vakshadesam cha kuchardrudha suyatnah 


“The upper garment kanchala covers only the torso. the 
navel is exposed, the kanchala is described as having many 
jewels fastened tightly on the breasts. This seems to be the 
tight-fitting bodice mentioned in Sangita Ratnakara. This 
bodice should be of variegated colours (Maya Das 
2001:116). Kanchala is referred to in many classical texts 
such as Abhijnana Shakuntalam of Kalidas in the first act, 
where the heroine refers to this adornment. Nivibandha is 
tied on the hips and the knot is tied in the front. Nivi is also 
referred to by many classical writers such as Kalidas and 
Mammat as the knot of the lower garment. 


Danai Dasa, a late 17" century Oriya poet, who achieved 
fame as the author of Gopibhasa, talks elaborately in 
Malika about the dress and ornaments of a dancer. Among 


A typical mahari costume of early 
20th century, Kokilaprabha. 


The mahuaris - { from left) Kokilaprabha, Subasini, Hanipniya and Sashiprabha 


Photo : Sangeet Natak Akademi, New Delhi. 
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Malhari costume of 1950°s 
Photo : Eberhard Fischer 1980 


2.Most importantly, the dress of a 
mahari is a sari wrapped around the 
hips and not passed hetween the legs, 
like the stage costume of Odissi. The 
most commonly used costume for 
performing Odissi on the stage these 
days is based on the costume of the 
male gorpuas who wear a sari that 
is passed between the legs, more in 
the fashion of a Jhoti. (Marglin, 
“The Guddess Dances” in 2“ 
Internatienal Odissé Festival 2003 
£7) Also-view the documentary film 
made by David Hess - Given to 
Dance : India's Odissi Tradition 
1986) 


other bodily embellishments is mentioned a black kanchala 
adorning the breasts. He further tells us about a 
kalapitamvari pata (dark yellow silk sari), but it is not clear 
whether the sari was worn only around the waist or the 
kanchala was covered by its pallau, Mahadeva Raut, one 
of the eminent gurus who is as important as members of 
the famous trio (Pankajcharan, Kelucharan and 
Debaprasad), quotes Danai Dasa while discussing Odissi 
costume.? 


Haripriya Devadasi of Jagannatha temple, Puri mentions 
three types of lugapindha, style of wearing a sari 
(Haripriya 1978: 112) : (1) while dancing at the time of 
dhupa inside the Jagannatha temple, a sari is worn with 
Kuncha in the front and Kania kachha tucked at the back, 
and the hair is gathered into a Khosa or bun on the night 
side. A kanchala with kangula (perhaps appliqued) border 
is wom and a patachadara, silken Scarf, is tied around the 
waist with the end threads of the kanchala hanging in the 
front on the left side. While accompanying other dancers 
in mela seva, group dances outside the temple, the silken 
scarf instead of being tied around the waist, covers the head 
like odhani or veil. In this costume, kania kachha is not 
preferred.(3) While attending the Rohini and Yaushoda seva, 
a simple sari is tied and wrapped around the body, no 
kanchala is put on, neither is there an extra odhani over 
the head but the pallu covers the head like an odhani. 


We get a glimpse of the mahari costume from a photograph 
which belongs to a collection of the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi, New Delhi, where, Subasini Mahan is dressed 
in the manner descnibed by Haripriya. In the photograph, 
Subasini stands in the company of three other maharis, 
Kokilaprabha, Haripriya and Sashiprabha, who are wearing 
sari in a simple fashion as Oriya women usually do, 
throwing odhana over their heads. It is important to mark 
the upper torso of Subasini exclusively dressed in kanchala 
and neither the scarf nor the portion of her sari is covering 
the upper torso. As mentioned by Haripriya, the pata 
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chadara is tied around her waist, its ends hanging at the 
front like a kuncha or a fan-shaped fold. 


Haripriya details a great variety of ornaments put on by 
the maharis . These omaments conform mostly to the 
descriptions in Abhinaya Chandrika. On the head they 
fixed alaka, Ketaki rekha, on the bun chauri bhundi and 
jhara kathi, on the ears dhedi, duhikhia mallakadhi, 
chandrabauli, jhampabatdi and on the nose, desidandi, 
notha, mayurabasaguna. Around the neck they wore 
tulasimali. chapasari , ainlamali, champakadhimali, 
minamali, nakshatramali and mahtda, on the arms taita, 
bajubandha, rasunida, kathi keunria and bankadeunria. 
Around the wrist they put on pinchakhadu, atulakhadu, 
gajara, bahuchudi, hatapadma and mudi (rings) and on 
the feet bankipahuda, polagoda khadu, bengapatia, paunji, 
chipuli and padapadma. The maharis used to put on 
whatever omaments were available to them and whatever 
they could borrow. It was a must for them to decorate 
themselves gorgeously while 
accompanying other dancers 
on the chapa boats. but, 
during temple rituals, they 
wore fewer ornaments. 


Elders instructed maharis 
how to decorate their juda or 
bun. They hung small 
garlands of fragrant jui and jai 
flowers from their chignons. 
They arranged rings for the 
head studded with champa, 
malli, Jui, anla, one above the 
other in a pyramidal shape 
which resembled . They also 
fixed trisika kia and jui tahia. 
They did not go in for such 
elaborate hairdo during the 
nitual dance performed at the 
time of dhupu inside the temple. 
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Costume of a gotipuas. There was no 
tradition of wearing a solapith tahia 
by them. 


1 


Photo : Eberhard Fischer 1980 
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Maharis painted their teet with alata and reddened their 
lips by chewing pan (betel leaf). They chewed cloves and 
camphor to exude fragrance. Their modes of dressing were 
of four major types : (a) kuncha puharuni (b) kania kachha 
(c) adauturi (d) natarangi. The predominant colours of 
the sari were : chrome yellow (turmeric) and vermillion 
red (blood red). This was the standard dress wom during 
most of the rituals. In Mangalagana and Herapanchami 
Vachanika maharis did not put on kanchala over their torso 
but held the kanchala thread separately on the left side. 
During the Rukminiparinaya ceremony they wore the sari 
with Kuncha and covered the torso with a chhela or butidar 
shawl, kanchala was not used. Except on the occasion of 
a dance, the mahari draped her body with a sari and 
covered her bosom wrapping the same sari twice--one part 
over the other. 


From her presentation it became clear that the mahari tied 
a sari firmly around the waist and wore a kanchala to cover 
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Dancer in the matyashala. 
Ranigumpha at Udayagin caves. 
Bhubaneswar, 2nd Century B.C. 


A Jduncer playing on the side of a 
trum, known as parshva mardala, 
Bruhmeswara temple, Bhubaneswar. 
10th century (page 212) 


A sculpture in atibhanga, an extreme 
example of the vrishichika leg 
position. Parashurameswara temple, 
Bhubaneswur. 8th century (page 
AJ Ns 

4 figure suggesting the 
basic stunce of Odissi known as 
chauka, Parashurameswara temple, 
Bhubaneswar (page 212) 
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her torso. This was the dress meant specifically for temple 
dances, but for all other occasions, they wore a sari in a 
simple fashion, just wrapping it around the bosom twice 
as is generally done by rural women. 


Both dancers and scholars analyse sculptures ranging from 
Ranigumpha caves to the facades of the Konark temple in 
their search for archaeological evidence relating to Odissi 
dance. The poses, postures and gestures of the reliefs and 
freestanding sculptures have been discussed but the dress 
they put on has escaped scholarly attention. The female 
dancers in the natyashala at Ranigumpha have bare 
bosoms, which was the style of the day. The main dancer 
has tied a scarf around her waist and the front folds hang 
and touch the floor. She has another scarf hanging from 
the head, which contrasts with her finely proportioned body. 
Her waist is extremely slim and this feature is shared by 
other dancers, too. The high relief no doubt has been eroded 
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A lady wearing nose omaments ; 
notha, hamsaguna and dandi in 
dakshini stylc,Konark. Mark the 
bare bosoms. 


A lady sword dancer. her breasts 
remain uncovered, Konark. 


A dancing figure from Konark. The 
odhani does not cover the upper 
torso, rather, it accentuates the curve 
of the body as it flows out at her 
back. 


but it is obvious that the dancers’ breasts are not covered 
by an odhani or part of the sari. We may look attentively 
at the dancing figure suggesting the basic stance chauka 
and the dancer exhibiting atibhanga posture with her legs 
ina vrishchika position at the Parasurameswara temple, 
Bhubaneswar. Both the female figures are seen wearing a 
kanchala type of cover over their breasts. In Brahmesvara 
temple which dates back to the tenth century, one comes 
across a female dancer strumming the side of a drum, 
known as parshva mardala. The dancer has not pulled 
her sari over her breasts; perhaps she is wearing a tight 
kanchala still visible from the rim bands in spite of erosion. 
When we come to the Sun Temple at Konark which dates 
back to the thirteenth century, the evidence relating to 
dancing statues is plentiful. 


In his well-documented book on Konark, K.S. Behera 
(Behera, 1996; figs. 41, 54, 60,62, 63,65) has produced a 
number of sketches of female dancers and musicians. I quote 
below what Behera has to say on the dress of ordinary 
women as well as female dancers. 
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“Even the queen of Narasimhadeva, depicted on the face 

of the pedestal of the main temple, is seen draped in a sari. 

The sari was worn round the waist. The sculpture preserves 

different modes of wearing the sari depending on its length 

and breadth and the taste of the wearer. When the sari is 

broad, the pleats in the front are elegantly adjusted with 

folds. A bejewelled mekhatla is generally used to keep the 

garment in the proper position. In place of a girdle, we 

also find a decorative piece of cloth tied round the waist 

and disposed in graceful fashion. When a narrow sari is 

wom, naturally the apparel is hardly sufficient to go beyond 

the knees. Except for the Kamara — band and side tassels, 

there is little scope for any artistic treatment of this scanty 

garment. The wearer looks as if she is wearing a pair Of A indy without an adhani to cover 
shorts; only the lines on it, representing the oblique folds, her hosoms, Konirk. 

help us to identify the garment as a narrow sari. Some Of A female dancer with Anhcare Hi 
the female musicians on the parapets of the jagamohana, with no upper garment, Konark. 


and the dancing girls on the wall of the natamandira are A female dancer without a choli 
(blouse), Konark. 
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An alasa from the Lingaraj temple, 
Bhubaneswar, 12th century A.D. 
The scarf held over the shoulders 
does not cover the bosom. 


dressed in tight drawers (janghia), which reach a little above 
their knees. One advantage of this type of tight-fitting 
garments is that, it facilitates the swift movement of legs. 


Some female figures of the Natamandira are seen wearing 
a kind of loose trousers -like garment reaching down to 
the anklets. In the case of one specimen, the garment has 
wavy lines for ornamentation, which still survive in spite 
of the impact of rain and the salty breeze. The garment is 
wom around the waist without any front pleats, and the 
side tassels hanging from the waist supply the necessary 
picturesque effect. 


The use of a skirt or ghagara as a lower garment by females 
is also evident from sculpture (page 214). In one illustration 
taken from natamandira, a lady dressed in a ghagra is 
shown standing in a graceful posture. 


The female figures, except for the profusion of omaments, 
are mostly depicted with bare bosoms, due to long-standing 
and artistic requirements. As they have only a decorative 
purpose, as Behera supposes the artists have naturally left 
their upper parts uncovered to reveal the beauty of the 
female form and their feminine charms. The female figures 
of Konark, no doubt, carry scarves, which are disposed in 
several fashionable ways, but their purpose was not to cover 
the body but chiefly to set off its beauty. In the sculptures 
we come across a variety of artful ways of arranging the 
scarves, whose ends are generally shown as flying. 


Figures of women as well as of the dancers in Konark 
reveal four types of dressing patterns; (a) sari tied around 
the waist and the bosoms left bare (b) sari tied around the 
waist and the bosoms covered with a tight bodice or a 
kanchala/cloth type of covering (c) sari tied around the 
waist and scarves udoming the upperparts us decorative 
frills revealing rather than covering and (d) ordinary style 
with sari tied around the waist and portions of it drawn 
over the upper part of the body in a manner leaving the 
armpits bare. It is doubtful whether she was wearing a choli. 
Undoubtedly this is the only sculpture in Konark (and might 
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be a replacement) and it reflects contemporary style of 
ordinary Oriya and Bihari women”. (Behera 1996: 253). 


We have observed women simply wearing saris around 
their bodies without petticoats and blouses on palm-leaves 
of several manuscripts. One comes across the most vivid 
presentation on the pages of Amarushataka (Fischer and 
Pathy 2006). One need not insist on the linkages with Odra- 
Mapgadhi style, as is usually done. It is very much a part of 
living Orissan culture. Poetic narratives and artistic 
representations often depict an ideal prototype in contrast 
to prevalent styles when we think of the single costume 
example in the temple of Konark as reported by K.S. 
Behera. 


The Puri mahari Haripriya Devadasi’s elaborate description 
is also idealised to some extent, but it nevertheless portrays 
two different types : one with kanchala and the other with 
plain sari wrapped around the body. The devadasi, (or 
mahari) in Orissa and in other parts of India dressed 
elegantly as a bride before entering the temple precincts 
for performing a dance, because the relation she had with 
the enshrined image was that of a wife with her husband. 
This relationship carried over into palaces and courts where 
the king was considered the representative of God on earth. 


The temple dancers were bejewelled dazzling women, 
whose jewellery was a source of pride and honour not only 
for themselves but also for their patrons. It was also a means 
of securing their future. The patrons would normally gift 
them jewellery, land and grains as remuneration for the 
services they rendered. So, wearing the jewellery (as 
mentioned by Haripriya) was not only a way of dressing 
herself but also of displaying her wealth, prosperity and 
security (Vaidyanathan 2004:20). 


After analysing several Orissan pata paintings, murals and 
palm-leaf paintings ranging from the eighteenth to the 
twentieth century we have come to the conclusion that 
“sadhi” or sari is the most distinguished attire of women 
figuring in paintings. The saris are mostly ikats with 
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A nayika wearing an anklet. The 
graceful tribhanga and the joyous 
mood ure clearly marked. Rujarani 
temple, Bhubaneswar 12th century. 
An alasa navika in the lnguyorous 
pose from the Lingariy temple. 
Bhubaneswar. 


intricate weave and design patterns. There are only a few 
which are with plain borders and bodies, as in the case of 
the old widow Poumamasi in the Bidagdha Madhava 
Nataka palm-leaf illustration in the collection of the Orissa 
State Museum. The painters have followed the sculptural 
tradition while painting a sari. The rich textile tradition of 
Onissa has been amply illustrated in the paintings. Besides 
bandha ikata, block printed textiles are also used. It is 
believed that the block printed textiles were manufactured 
in the Andhra region, which had once formed a part of 
Orissa. It also found its way into Orissan painting. In 
Orissan paintings we find bandha, patola single and 
double ikats, lac dyed para, brocades and block-printed 
textiles as well. 


Radha, Lalita, Usa, Chitralekha, Lavanyavati, gopis and 
other women figures drape their bodies with saris. The 
sari is wom in a simple fashion; the panata (end border) 
passes over the breasts and the left shoulder and hangs 
down at the back. Rural women in Orissa wear their saris 
in such a simple fashion. Undergarments, blouses or cholis 
are not in use. The women occasionally cover their heads 
with an odhana but mostly keep their heads uncovered. 
Radha is fond of wearing nilameghi (blue cloud) pata 
resembling the body colour of Krishna. In literature, 
nilamvari, kalameghi, baulapata, haladivasanta patas find 
mention. These different shades of pata are used to match 
different complexions. The cotton saris and the silken patas 
have decorated borders and anchalabandhas. The bandha 
saris have colourful bodies dotted and rendered with 
arabesques, cheques, rimmed rosettes in circle and 
expunded lotuses with pericaps. Pata with kumbha dhadi, 
machha dhadi, sevati dhadi in intricate weave was a great 
favourite with women. The Orissan painter has a tendency 
to paint thin, almost transparent saris. This is evident from 
illustrations where even if a woman is clad in a sari her 
breasts are shown in circles over it. 


The temple dancers used ghagara, kanchala and odhani. 
On special occasions, Radha and Usa are depicted in this 
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costume in Gitagovinda and Usaharana illustrations. The 
gopis and other women dancers, while dancing, wear skirts, 
blouses and breast bands. Krishna while dancing with 
Radha and the gopis is shown wearing a Skirt in 
Gitagovinda illustrations. This dress type is also seen in 
the Krishnalila wood-carving in a number of south Orissan 
temples. In southern Orissa unmarried Telugu girls put on 
a type of ghagara, known as lehenga, choli, blouse and 
an odhani instead of a sari. This indicates that in Orissa 
dancers in general used to wear this type of dress in 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Especially in the palm- 
leaf illustrations, this dress is attributed more to the Deccani 
and Andhra influences than to the Rajasthani. The Orissan 
paper paintings feature predominantly northern Indian 
three-piece costume; the skirt, the bodice, and head- 
kerchief. Rajasthani paintings also depicted women in 
ghagaras, cholis and odhanis. 


Women did not perhaps wear any garment underneath the 
ghagara or sari which is evident from the figures of Radha 
and gopis whose bare legs are shown when their saris 
slipped or dropped down. In Vastraharana paintings, the 
gopis had only saris which were stolen by Krishna and no 
other undergarments figured. In the Gitagovinda 
illustrations, Radha is shown bare-breasted when she is in 
a dejected mood or waiting for the arrival of Krishna inside 
a kunja. There are several illustrations in the Gitagovinda 
where Krishna undresses Radha while performing sringara 
and it is always a sari, which is removed. In Ratibandha 
illustrations, where the bare human bodies are depicted, 
no blouses or undergarments figure. 


In the Viranchinarayan mural and Srikumam temple mural, 
Sita and Manika put on a blouse. There are references in 
Oriya literature to the practice of wearing blouses 
(kanchala). The use of blouses by women in Orissa is an 
acquired practice, which is not common in palm-leaf 
manuscripts. The appearance of blouses in mural paintings 
is largely due to South Indian and European influences. 
There are also breast-bands with medallion type 
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Dancing gopis and Krishna with 
ghagara and cheli ( medallions 
looking prominent on the cholis) 
palm-leat painting. Gitagovinda, 
Orissu Srate Musuem, 
Bhubaneswar. 


Sanjukta with a three piece costume, 
a sar around the waist, blouse and 
un opaque odhani. She is also 
wearing a Kirifa moka with plume 
and a flower decoration.Phoro 1958. 


Kiran Sehgal with three piece 
costume, a sari, a blouse and an 
opaque odhuni. Photo 1985. 


embroidered floral decorations covering the breasts. The 
temple dancers and musicians are seen wearing such breast 
bands. (Pathy 1990) 


The revivalists had several choices while designing a 
costume for the reconstructed Odissi in the fifties. They 
could have copied the Orissan temple sculptures, especially 
those at Konark or the mode of dressing of the maharis. 
They were also aware of the South Indian dance costumes 
(of Kuchipudi, Bharatanatyam and Mohiniattam) because 
they had imbibed elements from those dance forms for 
enriching Odissi. But their mind-set led them to differentiate 
Odissi from Bharatanatyam in matters of costume because 
Rukmini Devi Arundale's remark that Odissi was a branch 
of Bharatanatyam was something of a provocation. 


Indrani Rahman, Priyambada Mohanty and Sanjukta 
Mishra (Panigrahi) started their dancing careers in the fifties. 
They put on practically three different types of dance 
costumes. All the three tied saris around their waists and 
put on kanchalas to cover their bosoms. Priyambada used 
an odhani (dupatta type), which hung from her shoulders, 
in front like frills. In addition, she tied a silken scarf around 
the waist as kamar-band with its ends reaching down to 
the knees. No one used bengapatia as a waist decorative 
piece or solapith ta/tia as an omament decorating the head. 
However, the waist omament was quite omate with a 
beaded medallion sticking at the front and imitation tassels 
hanging from it. In addition, she also used a broad silver 
chain called gotha. 


Sanjukta used a three-piece costume whereas Priyambada 
used a four-piece one. She tied a bandha tie and dye sari, 
a kanchala over her bosom and an odhani, which was flung 
across the shoulder and hung in the front. This type of 
costume represented u compromise between Konark and 
mahari styles. The manner the odhani was used resembled 
one of ways in which the schoolgirls in the rural areas of 
Orissa wear it to look modest. The costume was lousy and 
amateurish and far from being professional. The girls and 
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their dance teachers had to be extra-cautious in matters 
relating to the dress of their girls : they had to take care not 
to upset their families ; besides, these young dancers should 
not look lascivious. 


In the late fifties, with Indrani Rahman performing as a 
professional Odissi dancer, Odissi dress-style displayed 
remarkable boldness and artistry. Indrani was already a 
famous Bharatanatyam dancer before she took to Odissi. 
She designed her costume taking care to differentiate it 
from that of Bharatanatyam. Konark dance sculptures as 
well as the devadasi tradition provided her with sources of 
inspiration. In all South Indian dances (unlike Karthak, 
which is a North Indian dance form) a sari is generally 
wom. As a stylistic feature, a panchi is fashioned at the 
front and kachha at the back. The panchi may be short, 
long, fanshaped with central alignment or it may be left 
aligned. Even ordinarily when a dhoti is worn the end of 
panchi is lifted, folded and tucked at the waist giving the 
impression of a fan. 


Indrani introduced meaningful innovations over the velvet 
kanchala blouse of the maharis, stitched at that time with 
zari lace work. The kanchala had no traditional artistry 
whatsoever and Indrani'’s design, which she worked out 
with the help of her dance teacher Debaprasad, was a 
significant improvement. Her dress was smart, practical 
and professional with a bandha sari as the lower garment, 
a newly designed kanchala on the bosom, a small silver 
chain with a medallion as waist ornament, golden 
necklaces, chains around the neck and silver khadu, taita 
and bajubandha on her wrists and arms. With costume 
she was looking like a temple sculpture personitied, 
attractive and bold. If you look at different photographs of 
Indrani as a Bharatanatyam dancer (Ragini Devi 1972) 
and Indrani as an Odissi dancer (Sunil Kothari and Pasricha 
1990) one would certainly appreciate her dress concept 
and admire her understanding of various dance forms. 


Her daughter Sukanya reminiscences about the costume 
her mother had designed: 
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Indrani with a wo piece costuine, 
sari and a kanchala. Photo 1958. 


Priyumbauds with a four picce 
costume, a sari, a blouse, and Kamar 
band und an opaque udhani. Photo 
19K5. 
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Bijaylikshmi Mohanty. a disciple of 
Guru Debuprasad Das in bundha 
trata. Odhani was not used as an 
upper garment. Photo : Ragini Devi 
1972. 


“My mother was costumed in red silk Orissa patola 
dhoti and canary yellow blouse. Chunky silver 
jewellery, purchased from the lanes behind the 
Jagannatha temple, covered ner wrists, arms and 
neck, and Haile Selassie's massive silver belt 
shimmered and jingled around her waist. The 
relatively simplified costuming, bereft of the 
paraphernalia worn by the dancers we saw in Puri, 
bequeathed Orissi an entirely new look. My mother 
resembled a Konark statue miraculously come to life.” 
(Rahman 2004 : 119) 


Indrani’s Odissi costume style was greatly appreciated in 
India and abroad. She was the first dancer to introduce 
Odissi to the international audiences in several countries- 
from USSR to US, from Britain to Thailand. She toured 
the world with her guru Debaprasad populanising Odissi 
wearing this costume. 


Her design was adopted by other dancers like Ritha Devi 
and Yamini Krishnamurti with slight modifications. Both 
these dancers are the students of Guru Pankajcharan Das. 
Although Ritha Devi was not impressed by fndrani’s dance, 
(Ritha Devi 2001: 45) she was fascinated by her costume. 
Moreover, she was deeply touched by another Odissi 
dancer, Yamini Krishnamurti, a student of Pankajcharan. 
Both Ritha Devi and Yamini claim that the costumes they 
finally adopted (Kothari and Pasricha, 1990) was of a piece 
with the mahari style because their guru, Pankajcharan 
was a direct descendant of the maharis of Sri Jagannatha 
temple of Puri (Ritha Devi, 2001: 47) 


As years rolled by, the costume of the female Odissi dancers 
underwent change. The earlier odhani style hanging down 
from the shoulders was given up: instead it was used as an 
additional covering over the bosoms, now not folded in 
broad pleats but spread over the kanchala or blouse from 
the left shoulder. To firm it up, it passed under an omate 
belt at the waist. Sunjukta Panigrahi, Kumkum Mohanty, 
Minati Mishra, Aruna Mohanty, Nandita Patnaik and 
Bijaylakshmi Mohanty were wearing such odhanis till the 
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seventies. These odhanis used to be rather opaque; 
gradually transparent fabrics replaced these revealing 
contours of the breasts rather than concealing them for 
which an odhani was primarily meant to do. 


Since the seventies, transparent odhanis became a fashion 
with female dancers. We see Protima Gauri Bedi, Madhavi 
Mudzgal. Sharon Lowen, Rani Karna, Kumkum Lal (nee 
Mathur). Menaka Thakkar and Oopalie Operajita wearing 
this. This transparent odhani continues to be a fashion and 
we see Reela Hota wearing this (2005 Kelucharana festival, 
also see her photograph in Leela Venkataraman and 
Avinash Pasricha 2002 : 97). These dancers were brought 
up in metropolises and are mostly non-Oniyas with the 
exception of Oopalie. All of them represent Kelucharan’s 
style. Although time played its part and the costume of 
Priyambada Mohanty of early fifties underwent great 
transformation, it was mostly the individual choice that was 
responsible in shaping costumes adopted by different 
gharanas, Oopalie’s blouse design was unique in the sense 
it had a breast medallion kind of design which conforms to 
the style we find in the Gitagovinda palm-leaf manuscripts, 
Oopalie is also a Bharatanatyam dancer and her Odissi 
costume reveals pronounced stylistic departures. 


In the early phase of the Odissi revival we come across 
two distinct dress styles : the Pankajcharan and Debaprasad 
style that looked rather smart with an unstitched sari and a 
designed kanchala, and another - involves improvisation 
and addition - a transparent od/hani running over the breasts 
and passing under the ornate waist belt. The latter is 
Kelucharan's style, Both the dress styles were imaginative 
and were inspired by Orissan sculptural traditions. One 
was elemental and the other was decorative. 


The Oriya girls were rather conservative and never dared 
to wear simple kanchalas/blouses without odhanis for 
odhanis gave them required comfort and confidence of 
being modest. Therefore, slowly the dress pattern became 
uniform. We notice that, although Sangeeta Dash was an 
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Indrani Rahman's 


Sukanya, 
daughter, did not follow the “rules 
and regulations" of JayantiKis but 
adopted the costume style of her 
nother, Photo : Rugim Devi 1972 


Although Sangeeta Dash belonged 
to Debaprasad gharana, her dance 
shows no influence of Indrani. 
Photo : Ragini Devi 1972. 
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Sonal Munsingh always deviated 
from the routine tahia and 
bengapatia. She was innovative in 
her dress and ornaments. Mark her 
puspachuda which is simple and 
elegant. Photo : Sungeet Natak 
Akademi, New Delhi. 


Digressions from the traditional costume too came in for criticism. The brunt 
of the attack was bome by Ileana Citaristi who had choreographed the ballet 
Maya Darpana and by Jhelum Piranjape, its dance director. The Bombay- 
based troupe’s costume was worn in the Maharashtrian style with part 
dupatta, and was unequivocally condemned as not only a distortion but also 
not in keeping with the devotional ambience of the temple dance. In fact, 
Sonal Mansingh dancing without the tahia, the traditional headgear, and the 
customary waist belt too kicked up much dust us did Sanjukta Panigmhi's 
plaited hairdo instead of the stylised bun (Manipadma Jena, The Statesman, 
Calcutta. 1.1.94) 


Sanjukta Panigrahi in a two-piece costume, a sari and At times Sanjukta Panigrahi fashioned a long plait 


a blouse. This has replaced her carlier preference fora hanging down at her back with flower decorations 
three prece costume consisting of a sari, a blouse and and tassels. This was quite unusual as a hair style for 
an odhani.Photo : Eberhard Fischer 1978. Odissi dance. But she looked elegant. Photo : 


Eberhard Fischer 1980. 
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Sanjukta Panigrahi wearing a stitched costume and At times, Sanjukta Panigrahi, while giving a 
claborate head decorations with solapith tahig and demonstration preferred to wear only a bengapatia and 
additional strings of flower. Photo : Eberhard Fischer ghoongur but not the tahia. 

1985. 
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Protima Bedi with transparent odhani over the blouse revealing more than concealing. She was quite bohemian 
in her lifestyle which is reflected in her dress. Photo 1990. 
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Minati Mishra used to wear a kamara band type Atalater stage, Minati Mishra did away with the 

covering around her waist over which she tied a Kamar band and only used hengapatia around 

bengapatia. her waist. In addition she uses a two- piece 
costume, a sari and a blouse. 
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Kumkum Mohanty also wears a sari and a blouse. Like Minati Mishra and Kumkum Mohanty , Surupa 
Sen also wears a sari and blouse as her dance costume. 


Of course. now- a- days this two-piece costume has been replaced by a four-piece stitched costume; a sari stitched like 
a pair of trousers around the waist, a blouse, and an odhani which is stitched out of a portion of the sari and a natabari 
covering the hips. 
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Kiran Sehgal has given up wearing her three-piece costume Madhavi Mudgal, like Protima Bedi, wore a 
and adopted a two-piece one consisting of a sari and ablouse. transparent odhani. Photo : Tara Michael 1985. 


Kumkum Das (Mohanty) used 
wear a kanchala und an opaque 
edhani. 3 waist belt in her early 
dress. Photo 1985. 


ardent disciple of Durgacharana Ranbir belonging to 
Debaprasad gharana, we do not find Indrani's influence 
on her. In the seventies all the gurus accepted a well-defined 
dress style : a bandha sari tied around the waist and the 
pallu/panata portion running over the blouse, But the 
wearing of the sari was no simple task as one would 
imagine, but it had several folds as panchi in the front and 
an extra covering that would cover the nitamva thighs. To 
set the sari, proper stitching was introduced, it was made 
to order, quick to put on and easy to change. 


The varieties and improvisations of the early fifties and 
sixties were slowly replaced by a greater uniformity and 
dancers preferred these styles to earlier ones. But 
Debaprasad abhorred a stitched sari and stuck to his 
traditional stand. Ramli Ibrahim and his Sutra female 
dancers stick to Debaprasad’s unstitched sari and 
kanchala. Ileana writes that ‘rules and regulations’ were 
formulated regarding costumes, jewellery and hairstyles 
based on texts such as the Abhinaya Chandrika (Ileana 
2001). But the varieties of costumes and styles tollowed 
by dancers belie her statement. Even Abhinayda 
Chandrika's puspachuda and modem day dancer's tahia 
are not identical in structure, meaning, and look. Chuda 
could be sikhara, a pinnacle, a bun like hair-do on the head 
with thin garlands surrounding it. It could be a khosa, a 
chignon decorated with flowers or flower strings. Use of 
solapith flowers as a replacement was a practical and viable 
alternative because it would not always be possible to 
collect flowers by dancers, especially in a foreign country, 
but it was not authentically Abhinaya Chandrika. With new 
technologies being available, a few years later arguments 
might be advanced in favour of plastic flowers and silicon 
breasts. 

In spite of the so called rules and regulations, Sonal 
Mansingh’s dress and hairdo photographed by Pasricha 
(Kothari and Pasricha 1990: 114) look so refreshing with 
strings of chrome yellow and white flowers accentuating 
the beauty of her typical Odissi painting like face. The 
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solapith tahia generally worn by the dancers marks the 
outer limit of the head and makes the face sink into it. 
Sonal’s use of a thin waist chain instead of a divisive 
bengapatia at the waist helps the body-form flow elegantly. 
Similarly, a loose chain with an alata fan-shaped pendant 
around the neck looks charming. Priyambada Mohanty’s 
head-dress with alakapati crowning the forehead attached 
to a head pearl pendant (mathamani) and two, three chains 
of white flower on the chignon look artistic. This could be 
compared with one of the head decorations of the Konark 
dancing sculptures. with sun-moon-and crown-like 
ornaments adorning the head. (Kothari and Pasricha 
1990:106). Her face bears an elemental expression and the 
chignon decked with flowers provides a counter-poise. The 
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Priyambada Mohanty’s elegant head 
dress consists of an alaka pati, 
mathamani, ragidi, karna makara 
kundala and jasmine flower 
decorations without a solapith tahia, 
Photo 1990. 
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Guru Pankajcharan Das in a stitched 
sari, half sleeved tie and dye Kurta 
and hbengapatia. Photo :Odissi 
Research Centre 1995. 


wisdom of the Orissan sculptors in delineating the head- 
dress is more invigorating and stylish than the solapith tahia, 
which, instead of delineating, limits the face. The later 
Odissi dancers gave up using alakapati and mathamani. 
Sanjukta and Protima Guri deserved warm appreciation 
for they continued using such decorations. 


In my personal view, head decorations, jewellery and other 
embellishments on the body. colour of the sari, and the 
overall style have to be chosen keeping in view the 
physique of the dancer and should not be arbitrary and 
repetitive. To be fair, Abhinaya Chandrika's illustrations 
relating to dress and ornaments (Kothari and Pasricha 
1990:34-35) have never been followed by Odissi dancers. 
In these illustrations, the interpretation of puspachuda is 
completely different from the one designed by Puri costume 
designers under the instruction of Guru Kelucharan and 
Dhirendranath (Ileana 2001: 99). Sanskrit texts on dance 
could be interpreted in several ways without the aid of 
illustrations. No single head decoration carries prescriptive 


Gury Pankajcharan Das in full sleeved kurta, sari and a scarf tied around the waist. Pankajcharan hardly appeared 


bare-chested Photo 1990. 
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value and can override other possible visual prescriptions 
based on the same text. 


However ancient, no text is absolute because texts are 
prepared on the basis of practice over a period of time and 
we, therefore, find not one but several texts on a particular 
subject. Texts are not a priori but a posterion. 


Male Odissi dancers also evolve and one could as well 
trace the evolution of their costume. 


Pankajcharan always preferred to appear in a full-sleeved 
kurta wearing strands of rudraksha and chains of rulsi beads 
around his neck. He tied an unstitched sari and a kamar- 
band over the kurta, its ends hanging down. In another 
photograph, we find him wearing a short half-sleeved tie 
and dye kurta in the manner of a bagal band. In addition 
to the two strands of tsi chain and rudraksha he looks 
enigmatic in a kasu mala (chain of coins attached to a 
string). Use of kasu mala is still in vogue in southern Orissa. 
(Mohanti Hejmadi, 1990:9) 


Kelucharan always appeared bare-chested and he did 
maintain a well-proportioned body till the very last. In 
earlier photographs he wears a dhoti and ties a kamar band. 
He has flowing hair at the back and a beaded pearl 
ornament around his neck, arms and wrists. He has 
pronounced side burns and a tilaka on his torehead. A 
sacred thread is prominent on his otherwise bare body. 
(Khokar edited Marg, 1960: 32-33). In later photographs, 
he wears a stitched dhoti, ties a bengapatia around his waist 
and two rudraksha garlands swing over his chest and a 
tight chain fits his neck. He carries an tftariva on his lett 
shoulder which passes through the bengapatia. In one of 
his photographs, Kelucharan is seen in a half-sleeved Kurta 
with a kKamarband and without a bengapatia. 


Harekrishna Behera, besides wearing a bandha sari, puts 
on a bandha scarf, which falls over his lett shoulder, and 
passes below the bengaparia. He has two imitation pearl 
strings as neck ornament. Mayadhar Raut uses a plain 
silken dhoti and ties a scarf around his waist, the knot and 
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Guru Keluchanin Mabapatra with a 
dha and upper body bare. He has 
Jong side bums. Photo 1985. 


Guar Mayadhar Raut wearing a 
hori, holding a scarf on the left 
shoulder and tying a kamar band 
around his waist. Photo 1990. 
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Guru Kelucharan Mahapatra wearing a neatly folded 
wuttariya that passes below the bengapatia. Photo 1990. 
(Courtesy : Srjan)This was the dress he usually put on 
in the latter pant of his career. 
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Sometimes Kelucharan Mahapatra also 
danced with a Kurta covering the upper part 
of his body. He wears a Kamar band around 
his waist. This style is followed by his student 
Guru Gangadhar Pradhan. (See page 245) 


Unlike his students, Guru Debaprasad Das never wore a bengapatia, He chose to wear a simple dhoti around his 
waist. His costume was simple and elegant. Photo : Sangeet Natak Akademi, New Delhi 1972. At times, he tied a red. 
kamar kasa or kamar band around his waist. 
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Like Guru Debaprusad Das, Ramani Ranjan Jena is equally simplc in his 


choice of costume. But his waist ornament is quite omalte and elegant compared 
with a bengupatiu. Photo : Tara Michael 1985. 
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Yamini Krishnamurti's costume 
does not include an odhani or a 
tahia. There is a prominent breast 
band motif over her kanchala. She 
is the student of Guru Pankajcharan 
Das. Photo : Kilen and Payerl Studio, 
Madras 1990. 


Like Indrani and Yamini, Ritha Devi 
did not prefer an odhani. Her waist 
chain ornament in addition to an 
usual bengapatia looks gaudy. Her 
head dress is ornate, it looks like she 
is wearing a puspa kirita (could be 
puspachuda) but it strikingly differs 
from the usual tahia wom by Odissi 
dancers. Photo : Ritha Devi 1990. 
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Sharon Lowen and Oopalie Operajita wearing transparent odhanis, while Oopalie’s blouse has a 
medallion design. Both of them wear stitched saris resembling made-to-order trousers. The dancers 
prefer to call it as saris. But this has not affected our understanding and we still consider these trousers 
sari. Photo 1990. 


There is a tailor, Bhagirathi in Chandini Chowk, Cuttack who has named his shop, Odissi Tailer. Since 
years he has been stitching costumes for Odissi dancers in three styles, i.e. dhoti style with frills running 
on sides, khola (open) fan style and narrow pant with fan style. 
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Sharmila Biswas’s costume is quite captivating with a prominent panchi touching the feet. Photo 2005 
Menaka Thakkar with a trasparent odhani. Photo 1990. 


Rani Kama wearing a thin uttariya. Kumkum Lal (nee Mathur) wearing a transparent 
odhani. 
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Guru Durgacharan Ranbir, disciple of Guru Debaprasad _ Ramli Ibrahim, a disciple of Guru Debaprasad Dus, always 
Das in simpte unstitched Brahmapuri para. Photo 2004. wears an unstitched Brahmupun pata. Photo 2002. 
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Guru Gangadhar Pradhan, a disciple of Guru Guru Ratikanta Mahapatra, son of late Guru Kelucharan 

Kelucharan Mahapatra in a stitched suri and an wttariya  Mahapatra in addition to a stitched sari, two-fold uttariya 

passing undemeath his bengapatia. Photo 2004. hanging in front over his torso and bengapatia around his 
waist sports a moustache, quite uncommon for an Odissi 
dancer. Photo : Srjan 2004. 
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frills hang in a decorative fashion on his left. In addition, 
he wears a scarf that passes around his frame and falls on 
his right side. 


Surendranatha Jena, Raghunath Dutta, Mahadeva Raut and 
Gangadhar Pradhan prefer to wear a kurta and a kamar- 
band. Bare-chested, he looks dignified like his guru. 
Kelucharan Mahapatra. Here, the contrast between a 
practice dress and a performance dress does not hold good 
because Kelucharan always appeared bare-chested even 
in his practice costume. 


Debaprasad was always bare-chested ; he used to tie his 
dhori on the waist and fix it with a Kamar band. In his 
earlier photographs his chiselled upper part of his bare- 
body rose like a sapling from his waist. Three thin chains 
lying over his chest. His students, Sudhakar Sahu, 
Dhuleswar Behera, Durgacharan Ranbir, Ramli Ibrahim, 
Niranjan Raut, Gajendra Kumar Panda and Manoj Kumar 
Behera follow their guru's dress style. There are also 
derivations, when, for example, Manoj Kumar carries an 
uttariya on his shoulder following Kelucharan’s dress style. 


Ramli Ibrahim is an ardent follower of Debaprasad both in 
dance and dress. He ties a bandha silken dhori (mostly 
Brahmapuri pata) and uses a bengapatia to tirm it up. His 
preference for kasu mala around his neck is again a 
departure from the routine. However, we did not see 
Debaprasad ever wearing a bengapatia probably because 
few of his performance photographs are available. 


The photograph of Ramaniranjan Jena published by 
Dhirendranath Patnaik (Patnaik, 1990; plate preceding page 
101) is exquisite. This would remind the readers of 
Udayashankar in costume. Ramaniranjan’s dhoti is stitched 
and the panchi hangs artistically in tront. The girdle is ornate 
and it has flowing chains, the ornament looks impressive 
and matches the rings around the wristbands and the chain 
around the neck. 


It is quite heartening that, in spite of ‘rules and regulations’ 
governing the choice of costume and jewellery, Odissi offers 
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quite a range of choices both in female and male costumes 
over the years. This large variety has been possible because 
the dancers and gurus have creative minds and a sense of 
a design and there is no compulsion to follow a particular 
style. Dress styles among different gharanas are also 
interchangeable. 


It is an accepted fact that the costume and jewellery worn 
by Odissi dancers today have no traditional flavour, With 
the passage of time, a lot of facets and elements have 
undergone change. For facial make-up, there is no turmeric 
paste, kajal (soot from buming lamp) sindoor or kumkum, 
no paan chewing to redden the lips, no natural long hafr 
and real flowers and mehendi applied on hands and feet to 
make them look red. Rarely a sari or a long cloth is tied as 
a dress, and no pure gold and silver omaments fitted with 
precious stones are worn. 


In the field of visual and performing arts, which thrive on 
creativity, innovations and improvisations, emphasis on 
regimentation and uniformity will always lead to disaster. 
A general analysis of the Odissi costume would reveal that 
our source for stylistic inspiration remains to be the temple, 
medieval temple sculptures and the Puri Jagannatha temple. 
But it creates the impression that neither have we looked 
at them carefully nor have we exhausted the resources. 
The resources are exceedingly rich. For example, we have 
not yet explored the palm-leaf images. It is surprising that 
two of our eminent and educated dancers feigned ignorance 
when I showed them the photocopies of the oldest 
Gitagovinda palm-leaf manuscripts in the Orissa State 
Museum in which Radha, Krishna and gopis are dancing 
in ghagara skirts.It has been donated by late Kalicharan 
Patnaik to the Orissa State Museum . The Master of this 
manuscript, Dhananjaya, must have copied a tradition that 
was in vogue and not an invented one. Even if it is an 
invented costume, the manuscript is more than two hundred 
years old and we have therefore to be careful while rejecting 
it. If an art object is considered antique after the passage of 
a hundred years, what about a tradition created two hundred 
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Mahari dress style with a sari 
and an applique kanchala is 
very much in vogue in Orissa as 
another Odissi dance costume. 
Murchhana Das, daughter of 
Guru Debaprasad Das in mahari 
costume. Photo 2004. 


Gayatri Khuntia in mahari 
costume dancing in Srikshetra 
Mahotsav. Photo 20()4. 
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Guru Srinath Raut, a disciple of 
Guru Debaprasad Das prefers his 
master's costume, but in addition 
he uses an uttariya.Photo 1990. 


Guru Gangadhar Pradhan. a 
disciple of Guru Kelucharan 
Mahapatra, however, dons a full 
sleeved Kurta in the style of 
Guru Pankajcharan Das.Photo 
1990. 

Guru Muralidhar Majhi wears an 
uttariya on the full sleeved 
Kurta. He has a stiched dhori and 
bengapatia too. Photo 1990. 


years ago or, as in the 
case of Konark, eight hundred years ago”? 


Modern Odissi dancers may not take seriously the 
pioneering dancer Priyambada’s statement about the dress 
and make-up she had adopted in her first performance. 


“Singhari (Shyama Sundar Kar) insisted that I wear my 
mother’s 14 yard long marriage sari with a kanchala in 
what is known as dakshini (South Indian) style, with the 
end of the pallau pinned to the blouse at the back which 
lets the pallat hang freely. The make-up consisted of a 
bowl of sandalwood paste into which he dipped his fingers 
and before I knew what was happening I had two striped 
checks and a matching forehead. When I objected to my 
unusual make-up, he cut me short by saying that it was the 
customary make-up of Maharis.... | was allowed my 
mother's golden jewellery for the arms” (Mohanty 1985). 


The devastating statement given by Ratna Roy may be 
paid due attention by the custodians of Jayantika : 
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Guru Gajendra Kumar Panda, a disciple of Guru Guru Bichitrananda Swain in a stitched sari and 


Debaprasad Das, prefers to put on a simple bengapatia. He belongs to the Kelucharan gharana. 
unstitched dhoti with a pata gamuchha tied 
around the waist in the tradition of his master. 
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Guru Manoj Kumar Behera though 
a disciple of Guru Debaprasad Das 
wears a stitched sari, fashions an 
uttariya on his left shoulder and a 
bengapatia around his waist. Photo 
2004. 


Costumes are tailored and easily changed: the floral 
head decoration no longer needs the laborious work 
of a florist, to be discarded after each performance. 
Solapith (soft, light wood similar to balsa) is formed 
into headgear, which is transported in chocolate tin- 
boxes. The heavy pure silver jewellery has been 
reduced to bare essentials, in light filigree design, or 
in white metal, or even cheap plastic”. (Roy, Orissi 
Dance in the Context of Classical Dances of India, 
manuscript) 


In such a rapidly changing situation, a dancer, who still 
uses an unstitched sari and a kanchala without odhani is 
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bound to be misunderstood and her dance would be termed 
as ‘inauthentic’ and ‘de-constructed’. With the passage of 
time, the ‘rules and regulations’ even if codified in the recent 
past should give way to aesthetic innovations. 


It will be therefore extremely unfortunate to prescribe a 
specific dress code for Odissi dance. While the costume 
should conform to Orissan cultural heritage, it should 
nevertheless display variety. Dancers should be given 
enough scope to exercise individual artistic choices and 
not be treated as cogs in a machine. 
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14.Perspectives on Nudity 


The human body has been used and explored in art in several 
ways and its representation in different stances, situations 
and cultures conveys different meanings. These meanings 
vary depending on the gaze which has remained largely 
male-oriented till now. The female body has been seen as 
embodying ideal beauty, and different standards have been 
applied to it in different periods of history. There are several 
categories negotiating the interstices between the sacred, 
the erotic, the political and the colonial modern. In turn, 
the human body has functioned as a statement on visual 
culture including dance. 


The issue concerning bodies draped and unclothed bodies 
have been discussed over the years, and it has been agreed 
that the nudes made famous in world art are more than just 
naked bodies. Nakedness and nudity are two different 
things and the aesthetics and beauty which form an integral 
part of the nude do not figure in naked bodies. The female 
nudes, particularly in our case, are to be appreciated as 
objects of art and not as objects of desire. There is an 
inherent principle which places nudes beyond the mundane. 
It is like saying - '* Naked I came into the world, but brush 
strokes cover me, language raises me, music rhythms me.” 
(Jeanette Winterson 1995 : 20) 


Last year, I was watching the new talent search dance 
performance organised by Sangeet Natak Akademi in its 
open-air theatre in the Rabindra Bhavan complex in New 
Delhi. The young dancer from Mumbai performed her 
abhinaya number, the ‘la’ champu of Kavisurya Baladeva 
Rath. Soon afterwards I approached her with my question: 
Did you understand what you have danced ? She had 
danced to the following lines :; Lilanidhihe Lajemu galiti 
sadhi, Luchaichha kahin Shyamahe dia molagisadhi,. 
Labhi twmbhanku pranabandhu kari, Lokahasare jeve jivi 
sari. Lasivi jeve pai ninda dau. Lagili apananku kehi au 
(O ! the Master of divine play, I have shrunk in shame. 
Where have you hidden away that sari I had put on, please 
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give it back to me. I had made you my dearest friend. 
Should 1 be the butt of peoples’ cruel jokes, should I be 
crushed by the burden of shame ? Should, you treat me 
like some ‘other’ person ? (translation mine). She fumbled 
and pleaded ignorance about the meaning of the song. 
When I tried to explain to her that she was dancing naked 
and asking Krishna, who had taken her sari away, to give 
it back to her she felt very shy and asked me to contact her 
guru. Talking to her guru revealed that he was a Bengali 
gentleman and was no better at understanding the meaning 
of the Oriya song. This particular song makes a reference 
to the naked body of Radha. Through her dance the dancer 
tries to convey the spirit of nudity represented through a 
clothed body.! Normally, the dancers employ a few 
beseeching mudras, one for asking, the other to show the 
action of wrapping or covering the body. Only an 
experienced dancer is able to bring out the intense feeling 
of shame which results from being naked as well as from 
the nudity that is obvious to Krishna. Radha is not afraid 
or ashamed of her own nudity, but she is apprehensive of 
its social repercussions; she wonders what people would 
say (only if they come to know of the incident). There is a 
positive side to the narration because Krishna transforms 
the naked body of Radha into an image of accomplished 
beauty, in other words, to nudity. This transformation of 
nakedness into nudity is of paramount importance in the 
dance sequence and this cannot be achieved by the dancer 
even if she is unclothed. Through gestures, facial 
expressions and the language of the body, the dancer should 
be able to evoke the right kind of subjective response in 
the viewer so that the desired rasa is produced. By acting 
so, the dancer performs an act of transgression falsifying a 
reality. Karl Toepfer (1996) argues that, in theatrical 
performance, nakedness is experienced to a greater or lesser 
degree depending on how it is imbricated in textuality, 
especially speech . Seeming “more naked” is not only about 
how visible the genitals are, but also has got something to 
do with speech. The voice is as much a part of the body as 
any organ, and the capacity of a body to speak means that 
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1. A tew books do engage with 
everyday practices of nakedness. 
Margaret Miles (1989) has written a 
study of the religious meanings and 
experience of female nakedness in 
mediaeval times (carnal knowing), in 
which she undertakes the difficult task 
of trying to speculate about the 
relationship between representation 
and embodiment in a historically 
remote peniod. 


Another example is Anne 
Hollander’s (1993) Secing Through 
Clothes, a sweeping and conceptually 
rich study of the role of fine art in 
generating modes of perception of 
bodies and clothing in everyday lite. 
Studies of nudism have also had to 
engage with questions of 
embodiment. (quoted in Ruth Barcun, 
Nudiry 2004 : 5) 
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2. Our attitudes towards clothing are 
often contradictory. Oddly both 
nudity and clothing have been 
considered obscene, comupt or moral; 
they can both be “positively or 
negatively balanced” (Kronenfeld 
1998 : 7) 
3. The issue of spectatorship and the 
gaze has been a major concem of first- 
generation feminist scholarship, and 
it needs to be addressed in the Indian 
context. Western scholarship on 
European art submits that woman is 
the object of the gaze and that the man 
is the bearer of that gaze. John Berger 
in his popular and influential Ways of 
Seeing, contends that men act and 
women appear. Men look at women. 
Women watch themselves being 
looked at. (John Berger, Ways of 
Secing 1972 : 47) 
4. The sculpture conceived in the 
round, is minus its head, arms and 
fect. Its sensitive modelling and great 
beauty, as well as heroic size, classify 
it as one of the major images of this 
type that came from Mathura. The 
Bodhisattva displays a slight 
tribhanga stance. The transparent 
dhoti, with the fabric gathered 
betwcen the legs and its hemline 
marked, is held in place by a narrow 
sash (partially visible on the left side) 
that is incised with a rosette pattern 
and ends in tassels. Over it is a bulky 
scarf (uttariva) that terminates in a 
loop on the left hip of the figure and 
cascades along the side of the body. 
Even with all these adornments the 
sculpture looks naked, although, in 
the Indian context, this cannot be 
treated us a nude. Xx x «x 

The implication of the Indian 
Goddess’ provocative powers is 
contained in the exaggeration of the 
globular pendulousness of the breasts 
which appear like “golden jars”, and 
there is a corresponding frank 
ernphasis on the widespread hips and 
pudenda .... the interlocking of the 
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a completely unclothed body, with genitals exposed, can 
become “more naked” or signify even greater vulnerability 
by speech emanating from it, speech addressed to it, or 
speech about it. The voice connects language to the body 
and even makes language a “part” of the body (Toepfer 
1996 : 77) 


Suppose the same subject—Radha is naked and pleading 
with Krishna to return her sari®— is given to a traditional 
painter to paint, the painter will be unable to work it out 
within the possibilities of his visual repertoire. In fact, 
nowhere a chitrakara has ever painted such a theme. A 
dilettante like the Master of Artatrana Chautisa, Raghunath 
Prusti illustrated palm-leaf manuscript has tried the theme 
and have given it an impromptu expression. In Orissan 
palm-leaf illustrations, a nude figure without any contextual 
relevance to the theme is never depicted. In India, we do 
not have the concept of the nude as in western art. In {ndian 
painting or sculpture, a nude is not painted per se. The 
relaxedly standing Yakshi projecting her ample breasts? and 
fleshy pudenda at the corner of the East Gateway of Sanchi 
is only a bracket figure, ultimately more an architrave than 
a nude. The Kushana Bodhisattva of red sand stone in 
Mathura belonging to 2nd century AD, is nearly a nude 
with each part of the body visible under the transparent 
dhoti,* but technically it is not a nude. Even the bronze 
statue of a girl in Mohenjo Daro could be a ritual dancer 
and does not fit into the category of a nude. 


Apart from Raghunath Prusti's work there are two 
prominent pictorial episodes involving a sari and nudity. 
The first sample is the work of Botticelli, a 15th-century 
Italian painter and the theme is the Birth of Venus. Venus 
stands unclothed on a golden shell in the deep sea, her 
golden manes are wafting and flowing gracefully. She 
stands shyly showing a faint anxiety to hide her supple 
breasts with her nimble fingers. Her limbs are shapely and 
delicate. While the Indian sculptor of Sanchi bracket figure 
is quite bold and frank in dealing with the female body, 
the western artist even many years afterwards, tries to cover 
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subtly swelling convex plane that 
defines the bosom, abdomen and the 
pelvis serves to demonstrate, in 
appropriately abstract terms, the 
roundness and fullness and warmth 
of an actual body without in any way 
negating the nature of the medium. 
(Visakha Desai in Vidya Dehejia 
1997: 44-46) 

1 have watched Kelucharan 
Mahapatra preparing breast pads 
Jor flat chested dancers and hip pads 
Jor women dancers with thin and 
ponr buttocks. Since he was also a 
visual artist, apurt from being a great 
dancer he understood the implication 
of rounded forms that arouse a sense 
of eroticism and wished the dancer's 
body to conform to ideals of beaury. 


5. 1 have heard whispers 
despising the patches of sweat that 
develop as women dancer continue 
their dance beyond specified time. 
This is considered dirty and even 
obscene. Contemporary ideals 
discourage bodies that overspill their 
boundaries that flow, leak, seep or 
intermingle. (Ruth 2004 : 147) 

6. It is crucial to note that the 
different procedures of corporeal 
inscription do not simply adorn or 
add to a body that is basically given 
through biology; they help constitute 
the very biological organization of the 
subject, the subject's height, weight, 
colouring, even eye colour, are 
constituted as such by a constructive 
interweaving of genetic and 
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Dushasana unrobing Draupadi in the presence of Kaurava princes 
in the count of Dhritarastra. painted by Raja Ravi Varma 
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up Venus’s pudenda with her flowing mane. But, 
nevertheless, there is a terrible appetite for beauty in this 
figure. The second sample is also a painting : Dushasana 
unrobing Draupadi (Draupadi Vastra Harana) in a court 
scene painted by Raja Ravi Varma, a 19th/20th century 
popular Indian painter. In the painting, Dushasana pulls 
Draupadi’s tresses with his right hand while trying to unrobe 
her pulling her sari with his left. Draupadi helplessly stands 
bent trying to catch her sari falling from her bosom and 
prevent Dushasana from undressing her. Unlike Botticelli’s 
Venus, Draupadi is not naked, but the action of Dushasana 
has enough force to lead her to nakedness. 


The same scene has been rendered a little more dramatically 
by T.S. Subbiah who introduces a bust image of Krishna 
who stands invisible (it is meant to be so) and sends out 
protective rays to Draupadi. In both the painterly themes, 
the nakedness and the supplying of cloth or the appeal is 
the remedy which redeems the nakedness of women’. While 
in Kavisurya’s poem, nakedness is the persisting theme, in 


environmental fators .. (The naked 
body) is still markedly its disciplinary 
history, by its habitual patterns of 
movement, by the corporeal 
commitments it has undertaken in day 
to day life. It is in no sense a natural 
body, for it is as culturally, racially, 
sexually, possibly even as class 
distinctive, as it would be were it 
clothed. (Grosz 1994 : 142) 


Birth of Venus by ltalian Painter 
Botticelli. 


Draupadi Vastra Harana by T.S. 
Subbiah 


Dushasana pulling Draupadi's sani, 
palm-leaf drawing by Raghunath 
Prusti. the Master of Mundamarci. 
Here the coun scene as depicted in 
Ravi Varma's painting is absent. The 
antist only focuses on the main action 
of pulling Draupadi's sari, even the 
pertinent issue concerning the nude 
body is absent. 


Draupadi’s prayer to Krishna to save her from being 
dishonoured. the dominant rasa is karuna, pathos. But the 
Odissi dancers never consider the dance piece related to 
Draupadi as a challenging episode which concerns nudity. 
The dancers no doubt enlarge the first part of the episode, 
the court scene, but the essential part conceming the nudity 
of Draupadi is under-danced.* 


The sensitive issue of nudity in art is also underplayed by 
Raghunath Prusti, the 19th century palm-leaf etcher artist 
from Mundaman in Ganjam district (Fischer and Pathy in 
Goswamy Ed. 1995. 148). In the folio illustrating the 
relevant stanza of the poem, Draupadi stands fully dressed 
with her right palm covering the face (as if meant to hide 
her embarrassment), her long tresses almost reach down to 
the ankles (indicating the dishevelment due to the use of 
force). But she does not seem to be disturbed at all by 
Dushasana'’s barbaric act. Dushasana, who resembles a 
wealthy well-groomed noble. probably a prototype of 
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royalty from the nearby princely town of Dharakote, is 
seen grasping the end portion of Draupadi’s sari” to pull it 
off. The artist has lengthened the sari to suit the occasion. 
The artist obviously lacks the ability to present the scene 
his contemporary, Raja Ravi Verma depicts dramatically. 


On the contrary, Ravi Varma’s use of theatric resources in 
executing his pictures is easily understood at the level of 
pastiche: here in manifold mimicry and it helps render the 
world of appearances into a spectacle. (Geeta Kapur in 
Goswamy Ed. 1995 : 227) 


There is yet another painting® of Draupadi executed by 
M.F. Husain, who has portrayed her in the nude on the 
banks of the Ganga feeling isolated by her shame. This, 
along with his portrayal of Sarasvati, raised a controversy 
in the recent past. Monica Juneja, who has published a 
long essay on the controversy, observes : 


For all its roots in mythical tradition, the painting of 
Draupadi carries on its own dialogue with the genre 
of the female nude. No longer a frontal image, 
Draupadi’s masses and contour are re-arranged in 
such a way as to deflect and resist the pressure of the 
gaze. The gesture of the outstretched arm is angled 
so that it cancels out the inviting glance, yet at the 
same time it exposes an awkwardly moulded breast. 
Hands and feet have become unfinished stumps, the 
face a quasi-obliterated patch, reaching out to but 
not quite attaining a state of abstraction. The 
humiliated earth-bound body, disarticulated through 
the violence inflicted on it, rejects all softness, but 
not the flesh. (Juneja 2006 : 149) 


The psychology at work behind the depiction of the three 
paintings on Draupadi, executed by Ravi Varma, 
Raghunath Prusti, and M.F. Husain is of a different nature 
and intent. The times in which they worked are also 
different. The nude painting of Ravi Varma (though 
Draupadi is not a nude) used to raise controversies 
occasionally, but it was not that serious to media as 
compared with Husain’s. The issue of controversy centring 
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7. There is yet another significant 
erotic dimension to wearing a sari by 
a mahari without passing it between 
legs ( making herself available for free 
penetration). The mid-day meal 
offering in the Jagannatha Temple at 
Puri contains a public version of five 
special offerings central to the secret 
ritual, the fifth offering. namely 
maithuna, in the dance of the mahari 
(devadasi). Although the dance does 
not represent explicit maithuna, sex 
and nudity are implicit in this ritual 
dance. 

The mahari after her preparatory 
purifications and make-up when 
enters the dance hall is looked upon 
as a goddesss. She is a chalanti devi, 
the living goddess. Her consort is the 
enshrined god represented in the King 
as chalanti Vishnu. Both the mahani 
and the King are the only ones who 
at appropriate moments are the living 
god and goddess. The maharis at 
their menarche ritual consumate either 
literally or figuratively their conjugal 
union with the King. The dance 
represents the sexual union- the King 
needs “the blessing” of the Goddess, 
specially he needs shakri ucchista, the 
leavings of shakti. 

As K.C. Rajaguru made explicitly 
clear to Marglin, the American 
scholar, author of the Wives of God- 
King that shakti ucchista consists of 
her sexual essence or fluids. The only 
manner of securing this essence is 
through a sexual union with the 
goddess. The chalanti devi (mahan} 
in course of her dancing literally 
infuses the King with her vitality by 
means of her “leavings” (ucchista) 
tlowing from her body into his. This 
accounts for the fact that the dress of 
the mahani is a sari wrapped around 
hips and not passed in between the 
legs, like the stage costume for Odissi. 
The issue of nudity in Odissi dance 
hus a befitting answer in the dance 
ritual of the mahari which has 
remained far away trom the purview 
of both the dancers and the critics. 
(Marglin, “The Goddess Dances” in 
2nd International Odissi Festival 
2003 : 6-7) 
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8. Another episode concerning 
sari is also popularly painted hy the 
chitrakaras which signify nudity. 
This is vastraharana, stealing of 
gopis' saris by Krishna while they 
are bathing naked in the river Yamuna. 
The theme is taken from the 
Bhagavata and represents one of the 
lilas of Krishna. But this is rarely 
danced. There could be two reasons ; 
one, the problem of dancing in the 
nude and the second the song, which 
has to be set to music. But with 
recitations of portions of the 
Bhagavatra, the dance could bec 
choreographed. The dancers could 
dance in the nude being clothed. The 
episode is performed as a part of the 
Krishnalila by young dancers inside 
a pond in a few mathas in Orissa. At 
times, dancers are replaced by painted 
wooden statues- author 


Shringara, Krishna painting Radha’ s 
breast, pulm-leaf drawing of 
Gitagovinda illustrated by 
Dhananjayu, Orissa State Muscum 
Bhubaneswar. 
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on Husain was fed by a powerful anxiety coming from 
sources outside the work of art. It is difficult to find within 
its visual language traces of aggression on the dignity of 
that body, nor does its mode of representation fetishise 
elements of the female anatomy for purposes of exposure 
or gratification—criteria which allow us to define the often 
fluid frontiers between the erotic and the pornographic. 


The controversy that was cooked up in the ovdhani issue 
conceming the female Sutra dancers from Kuala Lumpur 
at Bhubaneswar last year has some parallels with the nude 
Draupadi of Husain. The bogey of the Muslim male as a 
‘phallic other", a threat to the chastity of ‘our’ women can 
be read as a continuation of the upper-caste Hindu 
preoccupation with the policing of female sexuality, 
perceived as a central factor that would guarantee the 
maintenance of caste purity. (The term has been used by 
Harbans Mukhia, ‘Communal Violence and the 
Transmutation of Identities, in Praful Bidwai, Harbans 
Mukhia, Achin Vanik (eds.) Religion, Religiosity and 
Communalism, New Delhi 1996 : 26) 


The Gitagovinda,* which is very often danced by Odissi 
dancers, is full of highly delicate and sensitive sequences 
dealing with the female body. Song number twenty helps 
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us substantiate the point. Here, the sakhi beseeches Radha 
saying : 


Your full hips and breasts are heavy to bear, 
Approach with anklets ringing ! 
Their sound inspires lingering feet. 
Run with the gait of a wild goose ! 
Madhus’s tormentor 
Is faithful to you, fool. 
Follow him, Radhika ! 

XXXX 
Strong waves of love throbbing in you 
Suggest that you feel Hari’s embrace. 
Ask your rounded breasts if they wear 
Seductive pearls or drops of pure water ! 
Madhu’s tormentor 
Is faithful to you, fool. 
Follow him, Radhika ! 


(translation - Barbara Stoller Miller) 


On the palm -leaf folio of Gitagovinda with Dharanidhara’s 
commentary, the illustration depicts Radha inclining in 
abandon against a round pillow breathes a deep sigh 
langurously arching both her hands above the head. The 
painter creates this provocative body stance to expose her 
dark nippled breasts while her friend stands looking at her 
pitiable condition nearby. 


The dancers no doubt dance this sequence but the focus 
on nudity as compared to the painting is lost. The song 
which is more communicative of nudity is drowned in the 
over ornamented dancing sequences. 


In the twentythird song,'® Jayadeva sums up the love 
episode involving Krishna and Radha in a state of ecstasy: 
Displaying her passion 
In loveplay as the battle began, 
She launched a bold offensive 
Above him 
And triumphed over her lover. 
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9. Un!ess the songs of Gitagovinda 
are related to higher form of devotion 
and religiosity, the meaning it 
emanates could be completely 
misunderstood, as well as its visuals 
rendered by Oriya artists. In terms of 
present day controversy ranging on 
“Film Censorship” on terrain of 
sexuality and femalc body, the 
pictures as reproduced here will 
undoubtedly attract censorship. What 
the Odissi dancers are dancing is an 
extremely concealed form of nudity, 
sometimes coated with ambiguity and 
other times with ignorance- author 
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Her hips were still, 
Her vine - like arm was slack, 
Her chest was heaving, 
Her eyes were closed, 
Why does a mood of manly force 
Succeed for women in love ? 
(translation - Barbara Stoller Miller) 


To depict the above stanza, the painter conveniently draws 
Radha and Krishna in viparitarati, the reverse love making 
postures, or in various ratibandhas, erotic postures not once 
but in several sequences to embody the intention of the 
poet. 


The Gitagovinda abhinaya in Odissi dance is neatly 
accomplished by experienced dancers with abhinaya 
lingering and getting manifold in sanchari. To bring out 
the quintessence of moods of Radha and Krishna, the 
technique of employing sancharis is amply tested. Sanchari 
allows an opportunity to a dancer to represent associate 
bhavas for delineating the main bhava with greater force 
and clarity. Further, the improvisations give a dancer an 
opportunity to demonstrate and to interpret the stanzas in 
many different ways. Naturally, a performance is judged 
on the basis of how the skill is employed to bring out the 
bhava or the way bhavas are delineated and communicated. 
The dancer cultivates an ability to express her emotions in 
a suggestive form that is visible and also felt to a great 
extent. In Indian classical dance forms facial expressiveness 
(mukhajabhinaya) is understood, sought for, cultivated and 
acclaimed, to a degree unknown elsewhere. Indeed, the 
face becomes an index to the art of abhinaya along with 
the total impact that a dancer creates through angikabhinaya 
(Sunil Kothari 1990 : 70-71) 


But is the dance language adequate enough to bring out 
the underlying intent of Jayadeva’s poem; the female body, 
its love accomplishments, the implied nudity that is 
manifested in visual art and above all, the eroticism ? The 
traditionalists would plead that the paradigms set in the 
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Ratibandha, erotic postures of Radha and Krishna. paltn-leat drawings of 
Gitagovinda illustrated by Dhananjaya, Orissa State Museum Bhubaneswar. 
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10. 1 fully agree that such visuals 
cannot be created on the stuge by the 
dancers. Imagine when an Odissi 
dancer is performing u solo dance, 
how can she produce effects as 
depicted on the palm leaf. But I am 
sure a dancer could portray a lot of 
suggestions through her body 
language even wearing hec costume. 
An empty bed inside a kunja 
dishevelled from last night's love 
play is enough of an indicator of sexual 
enjoyment. (See shloka 65 of 
Amarushataka on page 265) 
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Natya Shastras are absolute and final. But the experienced 
Odissi dancers know their art and the limitations of tradition 
and therefore conveniently resort to both natyadharmi and 
lokadharmi modes of abhinaya whenever required. Even 
the Natya Shastra texts are liberal in allowing 
improvisations. 


Now that astapadis have become popular, people have 
read translations and tried to appreciate the love play. While 
love as shringara rasa is elemental, what remains vague 
are the main thrust of erotics and the finer artisty which 
has both literal and visual meaning. Is the dancer not creating 


Krishna unrobing Radha. While 
Krishna is semi-naked, Radha is 
covering her breasts to hide her 
shame. Palm-leaf drawing of 
Gitagovinda illustrated by 
Dhananjaya, Orissa State Museum, 
Bhubaneswar. The intent of such 
powerful sequences has not touched 
the psychic attitude of the Odissi 
dancers. Compare this with 
Draupadi's Vastra Harana, it is 
again a sari that centres on the issue 
of nudity. 
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Radha and Krishna in various 
ratibandha poses inside arbours on 
the banks of river Yamuna. Upper 
folio from the Gitagovinda, illustrated 
by Dhananjaya, Orissa State 
Museum, Bhubaneswar, Lower folio 
also from Gitagovinda by the 
Puralakhemundi Master, Museum 
Rictberg Zurich. 


a series of visuals to make an iconic impact out of the 
meaning of the poem? If this is not the case why does a 
dancer dance before an audience ? If poetry was enough, 
what was the need of the dance and the visual art ? The 
tradition of palm-leaf art evolved with poetry as its 
inspiration. While coming to terms with the visual quality 
of nudity as shown in paintings, the experienced dancer 
does express feelings of shyness.Through her hand 
gestures, facial expressions, and body language she seeks 
to visualise the implications of the poem in her dance. 


Sunil Kothari, a seasoned dance critic, is astute enough to 
anticipate and understand this insufficiency in dance 
postures. He therefore appended a few significant lines in 
the manner of captions like 3a. Radha addresses Krishna : 
O son of Yadu ! b. Will you draw a flower c. In musk. d. 
Upon my breasts, held aloft and which are like Kama 
Deva’s consecrated cups ?e. You, who in my joyous heart 
f. Play, O Krishna ? These captions form a part of a set of 
photographs published in Sunil Kothari's book Odissi- 
Indian Classical Dance Art 1990 : 72-73 showing 
legendary Kelucharan demonstrating kuru yadunandana. 


I believe there are two types of spectators in an 
auditorium: one which enjoys dance as a form of 
entertainment and another which enjoys and discems the 
inner meaning and its erotic undertones. To satisfy the 
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latter group, just a routine dance in its ritualistic 
rudimentary form is not enough. Dance occupies the space 
between literature and painting (sculpture and other related 
forms included). It draws inspirational support from 
literature and aspires to embody the visual imagery in 
painting and sculpture. Therefore, critics often describe a 
fine piece of sculpture as a poem in stone. The 
interrelatedness between a poem, a painting and a dance 
recital is vital to the understanding of culture. This is a 
perceptual process whereby a poem becomes kinetic in 
dance and immobile and permanent in painting. I would 
plead that the preliminary nakedness, sustained nudity and 
implied eroticism should form a part of the dance through 
supporting visuals!’ on the back screen of the stage and 
through the dance brochure. The brochure is both the 
politics of poetics and rhetoric, and its visuals offer coded 
and structured information ; it is both descriptive and 
prescriptive geography. (Nayar 2006 : 182) Now-a-days 
technology is so developed that a scientific and aesthetic 
presentation of related visuals will not be a problem. 
Rather, like music, it would provide the spectator 
meaningful visual rhythms. Since literature forms a part 
of dance, why should visual art not do so ? 


Last year, I witnessed a perfect synchronization of visuals 
and dance performances in Istana Budaya auditorium at 
Kuala Lumpur executed by Sutra Dance Theatre. The 
visuals used ranged from Kalingan seashore to the 
archipelago bringing out similarities in the cultures of 
Orissa, Indonesia, and Malaysia. I am confident that a 
blend of the visuals from Gitagovinda and Amarushataka 
and Odissi dance performances would be rewarding. It 
would involve not only the technology of showing but 
the technology of seeing as well. 


There are several pictorial situations in Amarushataka 
which have tremendous potential for dance. But 
surprisingly, Odissi dancers have not taken these up 
seriously and choreographed them so far. Amarushataka 
is a highly erotic poem where the issue of nudity is 
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1. In 1950s and 60s, both in Rama 
Lila and Life of Buddha, Uday 
Shankar used techniques of shadow 
play. In this he was greatly and ably 
assisted by Amala, his wife who 
painted scencs on glass slides that 
were projected on the screen. Clover 
effects were obtained by using two 
slides in conjunction, by devising a 
montage with slides, and by creating 
an iflusion of movements such as of 
floating clouds, by gently sliding one 
slide over the other. (Khokar 
1983:1 34) 


Odissi dancers could try this method 


for the depiction of erotic scenes - 
author. 
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foregrounded in each of the folios. Let me narrate a few 
shlokas : 


Shloka 25b 


O beautiful-eyed one, even without a bodice 
you manifest a heart-ravishing charm ! 

As the lover spoke these words and, 

Laid hands on the bands of her blouse, 

all her female companions. 

highly pleased at her exulting eyes 

as she sat on the edge of the bed, 

slowly withdrew under various pretexts. 


Shloka 32 : 


*He is already asleep and now 

you, too, should go to sleep, 

1 said, and all the girls departed. 

Possessed suddenly by love, I eagerly 

placed my mouth on his till 1 noticed 

the goose flesh on the skin of the mischievous man, 
who still kept his eyes closed in pretence. 

I was first seized by shame, which soon he 


Romantic scene of a nayaka with his swept away by acts befitting the occasion. 
two nayikas, palm-leaf drawing in Shloka 35 : 

Amarushataka, illustrated by the b 

Sharanakula Master, Museum Her bosom was pressed in tight embrace 
Rietberg Zurich. and her skin bristled, her voluptuous body 
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Ratibandhu, erotic postures of 
nayaka and nayika, palm- leaf 
drawings of Amarushataka 
illustrated by the Sharanakula. 
Masters, Muscum Rietberg, 
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heaved up and down, her garment slipped 

from her hips. ‘No more, enough’, such unconnected 
whispers she stammerced. { wondered : Was she 
asleep, was she dying. did she melt, did she melt 
into me ? 


Shloka 40 : 


Glances, not lotus flowers. she has 

strung as a garland above the entrance : 

a smile, not flowers, serves as her jasmine 
bouquet; and her two full breasts with 

the dew of perspiration replace the pots 

for offering water. The slender one prepared 

a solemn reception for her long-awaited lover, 
presenting only her own body as he entered. 


Shloka 61 : 


The sandal paste marks have completely 
disappeared from your full breasts; the 

red colour from your lips is wiped off; no mace 
of collyrium is left around your eyes, and the 
skin of your slender body has become dry. 
What a perjury, my dear friend, you don't 
realise what agony he caused me by saying 

he would only go to bathe in the pond. 

not to that vile woman. 


Shloka 65 : 

Smeared with betel juice, stained with uguru paste, 
sprayed with pertumed powder, and marked with 
foot-prints in lak dye- with these and the extensively 
crumpled waves and withered flowers from her coiffure, 
the bed sheet truly proclaims the ludy’s love 
enjoyments in various modes. 


The Amarushataka, which is unique in its balanced and 
subtle use of illustrations of intimacy, the painter has quite 
daringly extended his creative imagination and visual 
memory and introduced a large number of remarkably 
beautiful rati-bandha illustrations. The variety of erotic 
designs is remarkable. (Fischer and Pathy 2006:41). The 
subtleties of tender but carefully calculated impressions and 
impulsive lines, the forms and shapes that correlate visually 
to the whispered words of love, the excited stammering, 
the deep sighs and the scent of sweating, intertwined bodies. 
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Jagannath Panda, an Oriya artist, has 
successfully reinvented a matibaratha 
motif of Gitugovinda, (could be also 
of Amanasharaka) in an urban setting. 
The gaze in such a pictorial scenario 
is premeditated and has been built into 
the fetishism of the picture frame. The 
closed glass window un the left side 
und the empty balconies on the right 
side of the painting indicate the 
absence of the spectator, but who is 
eremally present For seopophilia. The 
question of nudity and the specutor 
is an ongoing debate. 


Jugannath Pundu. Love Terrace, 
Acrylic and fabri¢ on cunvas, 72 % 
47.5 inches, 2006. 
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13. Fredric Jameson's famous 
theory of the logic of consumer 
capitalism is intimately linked, of 
course. to contexts, of desire : what 
does the consumer want ? How much, 
how often, how desperately ? How 
muchis s/he willing to pay for what 
s/he wants ? By logical progression, 
it is not difficult, perhaps to deduce 
that the representation of images in 
the media is necessarily intricately 
linked to such economics, what one 
desires to see/hear/watch and what 
one is concomitantly prepared to 
‘pay’ for such imaging. In the 
context of the gendered image and/ 
or, the imaging of gender—the 
question becomes particularly 
fraught with patriarchal tensions. 
Mary Ann Doane has drawn upon 
the work of Jameson, Luce Irigaray 
and Laura Mulvey to come to some 
pertinent conclusions about the 
connections between commodity and 
culture, spectacle and spectator, male 
and female. (Brinda Bose in Gender 
and Censorship 2006 :XXI and 
XX) 


The choreographer would surely be baffled at the forty- 
eight rati bandha drawings, five are unions in sitting 
posture. Three folios show the naked bodies already 
intimately drawn to each other, the women about to engage 
in viparitarati, i.e., climb on to her male partner ( a posture 
also rampant on the Gitagovinda folios). On three further 
folios the ‘inverted posture’ is shown in which the woman 
lies above the man. Fourteen depict auparishtaka, oral 
congress, and the remaining twenty-three present a variety 
of coitus postures. The number of oral sex forms is 
astonishing considering that classical authors had mostly 
deemed it as a lowly practice and forbidden. It is also not 
sanctioned by the Kama Sutra. But the Master and /or his 
patron! seems to have fancied this particular form, which 
allowed unmarried girls to indulge in sexual pleasures 
without the risk of pregnancy.The painter no doubt enjoyed 
drawing nudes and was well aware of his unique artistic 
abilities, for, in Orissa, sketching and painting naked human 
bodies was not traditionally learned during apprenticeship. 
(Fischer and Pathy 2006 : 42) 


In general, the naked human body is much less fancied in 
Indian painting than in the West. Howard Hodgkin, the 
great British painter and connoisseur of Indian painting, 
once wittily remarked, “What the nude is for the West, the 
elephant is for the East” (Fischer and Pathy 2006 : 43). 
The Sharanakula Master in the case of Amarushataka, 
occasionally resorts to rather acrobatic stances - the ‘simple’, 
stretched out position occurs only once ! - mainly because 
they offered him the opportunity to show gracefully twisted 
and subtly curved female bodies. All these wondrous 
postures depicted in Amarushataka, in which a woman, 
like a trained court dancer, may stand on her hands with 
her legs tossed in the air, certainly have had a great visual 
impact on all viewers and served well a discussion or a 
dance performance on Amorous Delight. 


Attitudes to our living body!“are always subtly working to 
expel the shadow of the corpse - that which our body will 
ultimately become. Certainly this is how Mikhail Bakhtin 
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(1984 : 317) characterizes the modern man's preference 
for the idealized, smooth and impenetrable surface of the 
classic body canon over the excrescences and orifices of 
the grotesque body of the medieval schema. The most 
obvious championing of this classcial bodily schema is a 
part of the sculptural legacy. 


The spectators wish to see in dance an idealized body not 
a naked body shapeless, pitiful with wrinkles, pouches and 
other small imperfections, which, in a classical scheme, 
are eliminated. Nakedness is vulnerable and it leads to our 
fear of death. Therefore, nakedness is not desirable in a 
dance performance. Nakedness speaks of poverty, 
wretchedness, vulnerability as well as savagery. 


It is possible to show the aesthetic and artistic 
manifestations of nakedness and nudity in visual art but in 
performances these instead of evoking beauty and eroticism 
would result in license and immorality. The mental 
association between nudity and sex is almost automatic 
for contemporary society (not only for Westerners). This 
will provide fodder to the multimillion dollar pornography 
industry and Hollywood as well as Bollywood. It has the 
power to arouse desire in the hetrosexual male spectator 
who sees these images bereft of artistry. 


Moreover, a voyeuristic engagement with the female form 
is vital where the dancer's body is transformed into an 
exotic / erotic space. Because the dancer's body is offered 
to the gaze of the (male) audience, this gaze is certainly 
different from the theory of darshan (which Diana Eck 
[1986] discussed in her reading of Hindu iconic theological 
images) is useful in understanding the spectator’s role in 
viewing even a Hindu goddess like Radha in a classical 
dance, The image of Radha in a dance performance does 
not effect a darshan, rather scopophilia, a desire to look 
(at a female body), Geeta Kapur, Ashish Rajadhyaksha 
and others have argued that, in Indian popular culture, 
theatre, art, cinema— the aesthetics of frontality is crucial. 
The frontality of the performer in relationship with/to the 
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Jyoti Shamma, The Times of India, 
Bhubaneswar - National. Monday. 
July 10. 2006. 
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14.The definition of the Indecent 
Representation of Women 
(Prohibition) Bill introduced in the 
Rajya Sabha in 1986 is confusing. It 
is related to two separate concepts 
of ‘indecency’ and ‘obscenity’, both 
of which are forms of censorship 
over conduct which is considered 
socially undesirable. Laws 
prohibiting ‘obscenity’ punish 
conduct which is considered 
immoral and corrupting, whereas 
laws which seek to prevent public 
nuisance, and an affront to civic 
sense of aesthetic propriety. The 
distinction is vital (Indira Jayasing 
in Gender and Censorship 
2006:116) 


15.In the modem world. you and 1 
are likely to be ashamed if we snore 
or if our stomach rumbles at a 
meeting : if we are women. we 
cannot walk topless into a shop, and 
are likely to feel shame if we do not 
wear a bra in public, or if our legs or 
under arms are hairy. We have 
definitely lost some of the wider 
tolerance of the body that was 
inevitable for our mediaeval fore- 
bears. (See Ruth Barcan, 2004) 


16. Visual ant of the 1960s and later 
has developed a form of presentation 
known as Performance Art. This has 
close links with performing arts - 
mime, dance and theatre - and which 
is presented as an ephemeral event 
before an audience. This comprises 
actions, body art and happenings. This 
exactly fits into the transient character 
of the dance. The presentation in the 
performance art is issue-based, and 
bold where the arlst is ou part of the 
performance. This overcomes the 
1aboo that binds a dancer to several 
problems the dance art has imposed 
on itself. Society can be extremely 
conservative and even impose a ban 
on such performances labelling it as 


contd.. 


spectator, for Anuradha Kapur, is a relationship of ‘erotic 
complicity’ and a contact. (quoted in Nayar 2006:65) 


As far as Odissi dance is concerned, nudity is implied in 
the songs which have been danced traditionally for years. 
The meaning embedded in the codified gestures and 
expressions is not absolute, but could be (or rather should 
be) restated, reformed and suffused with new meaning of 
the erotic despite the theological links between sex and 
sin and the plethora of moral precepts about sexual 
behaviour. This is difficult to achieve, but through a perfect 
artistic expression, the tradition is always renewed and 
interpreted afresh. 


A dance performance is always connected with progression 
of ideas of a society relating to what is considered moral 
and immoral”. The problem, therefore, remains whether 
one should dance naked but whether one should appear 
naked while being clothed. We do not wish to remove the 
halo that surrounds a dancer. A theatrical presentation is a 
representation of make-believe and of understanding in a 
defined way. Therefore, in a dance performance which is 
largely a non-cerebral activity, the ideas developed around 
nakedness and nudity in literature and criticism will not 
bear upon it. In a context of growing cultural consumerism, 
the discourses of sexual liberations point rather to what is 
diagnosed as the increasing narrowness in the range of 
publicly acceptable modes of bodily behaviour. In 
celebrating “the body” it is less likely to celebrate, say 
breathing, digestion, defecation or sleep than to celebrate 
beauty, health, vigour or fitness - all conceived of as both 
producing and resulting from a “liberated” sexuality.’ 


In moksha dance, the dancers generally talk of a liberated 
body, but this has nothing to do with naturalness, and 
naturalness is an idiomatic expression for nakedness or 
ironically for nudity. Consequently, nudity is a ‘natural 
state’. No matter how problematic this idea of “natural” is, 
it is nonetheless worth emphasizing how fundamental 
nakedness is. The idea of nakedness is “natural” and that 
clothing is “one of the most distinctly social habits that has 
evolved.” 
268 
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immoral, or leave the 
creative artists to enjoy their 
frcedom of expression. In 
a recent discussion with 
Kumkum Mohanty, it was 
said that there should be an. 
enactment of law to punish. 
the guilty who violated a 
dance code (in absence of a 
code, a dance tradition 
should take care of on 
moral grounds). She 
wondered, how an Odissi 
dancer could send a flying 
kiss at the audience, which 
happened in Bhubaneswar 
recently. 

There is a Board for Film 
Censorship, does Kumkum 
Mohanty want snother 
censorship for dance ? [ am 
sure, it will not help. rather 
it will land us in unending 
court cases and 
complications- author 


A sequence from Tomari Matir Kanya, chorcographed by Manjusri Chaki Sircar, based 
on the dance-droma and play Chandalika by Rabindranath Tagore. Here, Manjusni explores 
the rituals of Mayu. Maya is seated at the centre of the Junce composition projecting her 
creative female principle and is surrounded by her Bhairavis. This is a very intelligent 
device 10 project nudity as the creative principle without being naked on the stage. The 
creative dancers and choreographers employ various modern methods to depict nudity in u 
novel manner. 
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Sarpagati : yoni / lingam geometric formations by Madhu Gopinath and Daksha Sheth. 
This creates strong visuals exuding sensuality / sexuality, depicting Kundalini Shakti 
and ascending cycle of energy. 

Photograph reproduced by Daksha Sheth along with her article “Search of my Tongue™ 
in New Directions in Indian Dance. Ed. Sunil Kothari 2(X)3. This visual is un excellent 
sample of nudity, nakedness and sexuality created by clothed dancers. This might provide 
inspiration to Odissi dancers and choreographers. 
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Guru Kelucharan Mahapatra’s performance in the role of Radha compels a viewer to forget about the issue 
concerning the unclothed body. His highly sensitive and seasoned body emits eroticism to an extent which could 
challenge a nude figure. Photo : Shobha Deepak Singh ( Courtesy - Srjan, Bhubaneswar) 
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212 


An Orissan artist, Sovan Kumar puns 
on the invocatory song sung by 
Jayadev in the Gitagovindu - dhrita 
minasharira ctc. and cenlurges its 
scope to include manava sharira to 
make explicit the intrinsic eroticism 
and sexuality through an obvious 
erotic couple. Basically, Sovan's 
performunce ant is his “marriage” 
where he links the main theme to 
other social and cultural implications. 
(The Social Mariage - a site specific 
installation with performance - Khoj 
International Artists' Workshop, 
New Delhi, 2000) 


As we have seen, though nudity is a social habit, and the 
strong taboos in all cultures regulate the nature and extent 
of exposure. Nudity is more subtly social in that even the 
very definition and experience of nudity are produced in 
specific contexts. What a body can or will become in a 
given culture is greatly dependent on the repeated mundane 
tasks it will be called upon to perform. Naked bodies are 
not the raw material with which subjects perform these 
tasks or on which culture performs its work; they are 
activities carried out within their context. 


The issue of nudity and its representation in visual and 
performing arts will solely depend on the way of 
‘representation’, its ‘interpretation’ and ‘acceptance’ by the 
public in a given situation. The issue is complicated, 
because interpretation is riddled with the politics of 
interpretation and social attitudes. Since Odissi dance is 
going international, sex and nudity too will have varying 
connotations on either side of the globe. Suppose an Odissi 
dance performance is made into a film with explicit scenes 
of nudity in terms of Orissan visual art tradition or even 
the stance of Odissi dance is changed to the imagined life 
of a devadasi/ mahari and screened again for public 
consumption, will it attract censure from the censors ? Will 
it slip out of dance-art and its related ethics and aesthetic?” 
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17.The film on the Bandit Queen by 
Shekhar Kapur is very much in the 
public memory. Film critics 
acclaimed this as ‘true grit’ and * a 
startling display of film grammar’, 
‘a work of art’ which has ‘sone of 
the greatest moments of cinema’ and 
‘an expitation’ for the viewer. But 
others condemned it saying that the 
disturbing implication of all the 
critics and controversies is that the 
film-makers have treated Phoolan 
only as a useful tool—a protagonist 
crucial to the success of an ostensibly 
ideological. feminist, cinematic 
statement, who basicaly remains 
merety a low casUclass/criminal 
without any claims to fiir treatment 
or even simple courtesy on a 
personal level (Meera Kosambi in 
Gender and Censorship 2006 : 157- 
162) 
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15.Dance and Politics 


Politics is a part of social phenomena. Odissi dance is. 
therefore, no exception. Its pre-and post- revival phases 
are riddled with controversies', personal jealousy, hatred 
and acrimony. After the early demise ~* Guru Debaprasad 
Das, the Odissi world came to be divided into two camps, 
one led by Guru Pankajcharan and his disciples and 
followers and the other by Guru Kelucharan and his vast 
band of students and admirers. The old issue regarding 
affiliation of Odissi with mahari and gotipua cropped up 
once more. Politics seems an off-stage repertoire of Odissi 
dance. If one reads Kwumbhara Chaka, the Sahitya Akademi 
award winning autobiography of Kalicharan Patnaik, one 
will find plenty of evidence of leg-pulling and intimidation. 
It is general knowledge in Orissa that Kalicharan was the 
doyen of Odissi music, dance, and theatre. He was a lyricist, 
composer, singer and performer. Above all, what is most 
important for us, is the significant role he played in the 
revival of Odissi dance before the formation of the 
Jayantika group. 


The achievements he mentions in his autobiography (see 
pp. 318-380) are momentous ones; they bear testimony to 
his astuteness in handling vexed political issues regarding 
Odissi dance at national and local levels. He fought for the 
recognition of Odissi as a classical dance form with 
tremendous zeal. He claims that he won the battle and 
brought victory for Odissi and Orissa. 


Kalicharan was a learned scholar, a tradition-bound 
revivalist. He wanted to chart his own course, and therefore 
the dancers and dance teachers who could not cope with 
him formed a separate group at Cuttack. To substantiate 
my point let me narrate an incident, 


A dance and theatre congregation was scheduled to be held 
at Cuttack in the month of June 1959 under the uegis of 
Utkal Natya Sangha. Kalicharan was its president. Dancers 
had been invited from Kanpur and other places to perform 
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Noted centi¢c Mohan Khokir has 
refuted the claim that it was 
Priyambada Mohanty-Hejmadi who 
pioneered the move for recognition 
of Odissi as a classical dance. 
According to Khokar, in 1953, a 
year belore Pryambadu performed 
in the inter university youth festival 
in Delhi, Sanjukta Panigrahi (then 
Sanjukta Mishra. # years old) had 
presented the style at the New Empire 
in Calcutta and in the sume year at 
Kumool (Andhra Prudesh) drawing 
Mattering comments. 

In Khokar's view, in the carly 
stuges, the dancers who were 
instrumental in putting Odissi on the 
dance map of the world were : 
{ndranm Rahman and later, Sanjukta 
Panigrahi. 

Chronologically, Sanjukta was 
the first to dance an a stage outside 
Orissa and to receive recognition. 
But even though Privambada 
performed a year later, significance 
was attached tw her dance, becdanse 
it involved crities like Charles Fabri 
who did take up the ivsue of the 
recognition of Odissi ax a classical 
dance. Both were pioneers, 
However, it vas Sanjukta after 
Indrani, who placed Odissi on the 
werld map - author. 
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2. Dhirendranath Patnaik alleges : 
14th April 1964 was an important, 
significant and memorable evening. 
Odissi dance was performed in the 
all All India Classical Dance Festival 
and got recognition as a classical 
dance form. The place was 
Hyderabad, the capital of Andhra 
Pradesh. 

XXX 
Orissa Sangeet Natak Akademi was 
invited to participate. x x x We had 
presented two Odissi performances 
as per textual prescriptions at Cuttack 
on the aegis of Jayantika. Therefore, 
I was eager to participate in such an 
All Indian festival. I had no such 
occasion before. 1 requested Shri 
Suntosh Kumar Sahu, the then 
President of the Akademi and he 
agreed to my proposal. But, 
Kavichandra Kalicharan Patnaik 
contested my attempts with the help 
of some journalists, he tried to 
influence the President and the 
President being vexed cancelled the 
decision to send the troupe. 

XXX 
After receiving the letter of refusal 
from the Orissa Sangeet Nata 
Akademi, an officer of Andhra 
Akademi came to Bhubaneswar and 
met President Sahu. He said, “In spite 
of nur atternpts Kuchipudli is not being 
recognised as classical and Odissi 
sufters the same tate. We have 
organised this festival with a view to 
getting the classical status. HE you do 
not send the delegation, you will lose 
u big chance and we will also feel 
weak.” Sri Sahu felt the importance 
of participation and allowed me to 
lead the troupe. (Dhirendranath 
Patnaik, Kala Vikash Kendra 
Journal, 1969 ©: 17-18) (translation 
mince} 


on this occasion. He had requested Debaprasad Das to 
perform Odissi on the last day of the congregation and the 
latter had given his consent. {n the morning of the 
performance, Kalicharan went to Peyton Street in Cuttack 
town where Debaprasad was staying in a rented house. 
He knocked at the door and, getting no response, entered 
the house and was amazed to see Debaprasad rolling as if 
in pain on a mat on the floor of the house. He feigned 
illness caused by stomach ache and refused to perform that 
evening. Debaprasad was a student at the Nrutya Sangeet 
Natyakala Institute receiving a stipend of forty rupees a 
month and learning Odissi trom Kalicharan Patnaik. 


Debaprasad’s performance that evening was meant to 
support and supplement the dance recital by Binod Chopra 
and a lecture demonstration by Projesh Banerjee. Thereatter, 
as if instigated by somebody, Debaprasad also declined to 
teach Odissi dance to Chopra. 


Kalicharan later investigated the incident and found out 
that ‘some other Patnaik? had set up another dance institute 
with Debaprasad, Kelucharan and a few others, and they 
had taken an oath not to collaborate with him. Although 
Kalicharan preferred not to reveal the full name of the ‘other 
Patnaik’ who was weaning away his students, it is obvious 
that the other Patnaik was none other than Dhirendranath 
who wanted to lead the break-away group under the banner, 
Jayantika. This will be anybody's guess after going through 
Kumbhara Chaka and reading between the lines. 
(Kalicharan, 1986: 363-364) 


Kalicharan’s resentment against the other Patnaik was so 
deep that he expresses his wounded feelings again on puge 
365. I quote from his autobiography: 


“Some jealous people found the achievements of Utkal 
Natya Sungha too much to bear. My presentation of a paper 
on Odissi dance and the dance performance at Vigyan 
Bhawan, New Delhi had already created resentment and a 
few dancers of Cuttack, under the instigation of a self- 
proclaimed art critic (kala in Oriya could refer to dance 
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also), formed a group and taken a vow not to have any 
truck with me. This was the reason why Debaprasad, after 
promising to me to perform, let me down. X X X The 
group spread the rumour that 1 was receiving large sums 
of money from Indian Natya Sangha, of which Utkal Natya 
Sangha was a branch or organising these programmes and 
was misappropriating the funds.” (translation mine) 


To dismiss Kalicharan Patnaik’s allegations , Dhirendranath 
Patnaik quietly mentions in his book Odissi Dance that he 
joined Jayantika only in 1960. Does that mean he first 
organised the dancers in the later part of 1959 and when 
he was confident that they have severed all connections 
with Kalicharan did he prefer to join ? If you accept 
Direndranath Patnaik’s statement in Odissi Dance, the 
identity of the ‘other Patnaik’ remains completely obscure. 


Dance politics in Orissa is intriguing indeed. What was 
the intention behind ignoring the father figure of Odissi 
revival, the person whose sustained efforts made Odissi 
known all over the country and brought it recognition as a 
classical dance form? Why were attempts made to cut off 
from subsequent developments in Odissi a person who had 
taught Odissi to Kelucharan and Debaprasad, who had got 
Indrani, Minati, Kumkum and Sanjukta to dance in support 
of his lectures at several seminars and symposia outside 
Orissa? Was the intention to reap shamelessly the harvest 
of the seeds he had sown??? 


Usually, 1954 is considered a significant year in the history 
of the revival of Odissi. In this year, the first music festival 
was organized by Sangeet Natak Akademi, New Delhi to 
which Kalicharan was invited to present Odissi music. Since 
this was organised by the Akademi, it was a professional 
event. The other event was an inter-university dance 
festival in which two university students, Priyambada 
Mohanty and Direndranath Patnaik performed Odissi and 
won awards. While both Priyambada and Dhirendranath 
consider their performances significant and of national 
importance, Mohan Khokar, an eminent dance critic of the 
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3. This year, the Odissi Research 
Centre was dedicated to the memory 
of late Guru Kelucharan Mahapatra. 
A large section of the old generation 
who were aware of the definite 
contribution of late Kalicharan 
Patnaik silently lamented the decision 
of the Government. However, it is an 
accepted fact that Guru Kelucharan 
Mahapatra dominated the Odissi 
scene through his dynamism as a 
dancer and teacher. But when the 
installation of a statue amounts to 
cornmemorate, there should have been 
statues for late Guru Pankajcharan 
and Guru Debaprasud. 

The contentious issue is not between 
the narnes but between a theoritician 
and a performer, whose role was 
significant in the revival. 

As the principal of of B.K. College 
of Ant and Crafts, I had once proposed 
to gift a bronze bust of late Guru 
Debaprasad to the Utkal Sangeet 
Mahavidyalaya to be installed in their 
premises, the college authorities did 
not respond to my proposal - author 
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4. Sir, controversies apart, (Uma 
Vasudev - 24 Feb, ‘79 Dr. P. 
Mohunty Hejmadi - 12th March ‘79 
and Indrani Rahman - 16th March 
*70) some more clanification on the 
study and propagation of the Odissi 
dance appeared to be necessary. Dr. 
Mohanty’s presumption that I have 
ignored the contributions made by 
others to the discovery of Odissi is 
not well-founded. More so is her 
statements regarding wrong 
information given by me on the 
subject. x x 

If the performance of any major dance 
style in Delhi alone is sole index of 
recognition or revival of the form, 
then one has to concede that Dr. 
Mohanty started the process of revival 
from 1954 onwards. But speaking 
chronologically, 1949 must be 
considered the starting point of Odissi 
when my parents inducted me into 
Odissi through Guru Kelucharan, 
breaking for the first time with the 
orthodox tradition of educated 
families in Orissa. Embarrassment 
apart, my performances in und 
outside Orissa from 1951 onwards 
(like Patiala 1951, Kurnool 1952 ” 
and Children’s Little Theatre, Calcutta 
- 1953 ) before hundreds of dignitanes 
and scholars of national and 
international repute must be regarded 
as the beginning of Odissi revival 
notwithstanding contnbution by other 
self-styled pioncers. (Sunjukta 
Panigrahi, Courtesy Sanjukta 
Panigrahi Memorial Trust Archives, 
Bhubaneswar. 


time, considers this as an amaeturish student affair, not 
professional enough to merit consideration (Khokar 2006). 
Significantly, in Kalicharan Patnaik’s autobiography this 
performance does not find a mention. Sanjukta Panigrahi, 
all her life harboured a grievance that her maiden 
performance at Calcutta in 1953 was never considered 
significant enough to be discussed in the Odissi 
chronology.* This controversy raged for quite sometime 
and subsided only when Sanjukta died. But it remained a 
vexed political issue and no solution was offered. The 
considered view of eminent dance critics is that the year 
1958 was significant for Odissi if its winning attention at 
the national level is taken into account. 


The Sangeet Natak Akademi organised a dance seminar 
(Nrutya Samaroh) in Delhi and invited Kalicharan to present 
a paper and illustrate his points with a dance demonstration. 
The Akademi further suggested that he could bring his ‘most 
competent’, but small group of dancers or alternatively, he 
could contact Govind Tej of National Music Association, 
Cuttack, who would be attending the seminar and select a 
few dancers from his group. The Akademi’s idea was to 
save on the expenses. Kalicharan’s presentation focussed 
on “the Odissi Dance Tradition” and, obviously, he sought 
help from the National Music Association to find dancers. 
Finding no other way, he approached Babula! Doshi of 
Kala Vikash Kendra, Cuttack. Babulal selected Jayanti 
Nanda and she was trained by Kalicharan as per the 
requirements of his paper. Debaprasad Das also accompanied 
him to Delhi because it seemed Kalicharan was not very 
sure of Jayanti’s quality of dance performance. 


The National Music Association troupe had reached New 
Delhi earlier. They had to present a dance item titled 
“Radhika” which had also been composed by Kalicharan 
Patnaik. Govind Tej and Ramananda Kanungo, son of 
Nityananda Kanungo, then Minister in the Government of 
India were included in this group. Eventually, the National 
Music Association requested Kalicharan to allow dancer 
Jayanti Nanda to take part in performance of “Radhika.” 
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As was expected, Kalicharan declined to allow Jayanti to 
take part in “Radhika”. This enraged Govind Tej and 
Ramananda Kanungo who then approached Nirmala Joshi, 
the Secretary of the Akademi requesting her to prevent 
Kalicharan from reading his paper. They had political! 
influence and they were successful. 


Kalicharan now swung into action. He felt so humiliated 
at the Akademi’s unethical move to stop him from reading 
his paper that he approached a member of Parliament, 
Nrusingha Charan Samantasimhara and few other members 
of Parliament from Orissa for help. The issue now turned 
into a political controversy involving MPs of different 
political parties on one side and Nityananda Kanungo, the 
Minister, Nirmala Joshi, Secretary, Ramananda Kanungo 
and Govind Tej on the other. Kalicharan’s political clout 
grew when P.K. Deo, Sraddhakar Supakar, Umacharan 
Patnaik, members of Parliament from Orissa, Debakanta 
Barua of Assam, Basumatari, Bhagavati and Malkote, 
Lakshmibai, members of Parliament from Andhra Pradesh 
joined him to protest the unjust action of the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi. They received vocal support from Charles Fabri, 
Indrani Rahman and a Barrister of the Supreme Court, 
Raghumani Patnaik. 


As the President of Sangeet Natak Akademi was absent, 
Kalicharan’s supporters approached the Vice-President of 
the Akademi, Kamala Devi Chattopadhyay, who expressed 
her inability to redress their grievances. Then, the group 
met the Minister of Education and Culture, Humayun Kabir 
and appraised him of the volatile situation and warned him 
of an adjournment motion in the Parliament if their 
complaints were not heard. 


With MPs threatening an adjournment motion in the 
Parliament, the Secretary, Nirmala Joshi offered sops to 
Samantsimhara, who did not relent and insisted on 
Kalicharan reading his paper. The situation got aggravated 
and the Akademi hurriedly summoned an emergency 
meeting of its Executive Board to deliberate on this 
sensitive issue. The decision of the meeting went in favour 
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S$. In spite of Indrani’s laudable 
performance at Talkatora Stadium in 
1958, the event was not talked of with 
appropriate enthusiasm in Orissa- 
author. 

“Last night”, wrote Dr. Charles Fabri 
of that performance ‘was an important 
milestone in the history of Indian 
dancing, for this was the first time 
that a professional ballerina has 
presented true Odissi classical dances 
on the stuge... Indrani’s dunce 
reminded one of the chamming dancers 
on the walls of the Rajrani Temple of 
Bhubaneswar and the heavenly 
apsaras on the Sun temple at 
Konark... all the seductive charm of 
the rounded liquid movements 
marked by exquisite grace and 
sinuous flowing lines.” In the tst June 
1958 issue of The Hlustrated Weekly 
of {ndia. Rugini Devi (Indrani’s 
mother) wrote an article on Debu's 
art, illustrated by photos taken by my 
father (Habib Rahman, Indrani’s 
husband), bringing an all-India 
attention to the art of Odissi and the 
gure (Sukanya Rahman, Dancing in 
the Family, 2004 :120) 


of Kalicharan, and he was allowed thirty minutes to present 
his paper. 


This satisfied Kalicharan. He dressed up Jayanti in Odissi 
costume and made her walk along the road from the 
Parliament House to Vigyan Bhawan attracting the attention 
of passersby. By the time they reached their destination 
there were two, three hundred spectators to cheer the 
dancers. Indrani and Charles Fabri had also tried to make 
sure that the hall in the Vigyan Bhawan was full. Kalicharan 
presented his paper and his points were illustrated by 
Jayanti. The time allotted was over, but the presentation 
continued for three more hours . The audience was agog 
with excitement; the jury of experts watching the dance 
and listening to Kalicharan’s presentation declared that 
Odissi deserved to be recognised as a classical dance form. 
Indrani appeared on the stage and garlanded Kalicharan 
and touched his feet and announced that she would perform 
Odissi at Talkatora open-air auditorium the day after, and 
this was readily accepted by the Akademi. Indrani danced . 
as announced and it created a stir among Oriyas living in 
Delhi and the dance-loving populace in Delhi. The next 
day, daily newspapers declared that Odissi was recognised 
as a classical dance form by the Akademi.’ 


(Extracts from the letter of Nrusingha Charan 
Samantasimhara to Kalicharan Patnaik in the year 1970, 
reproduced in Kumbhar Chaka: 338-342) 


However, the politics of dance did not come to an end 
there. The executive body members convened a meeting 
and rebutted the newspaper statements and said it would 
be difficult on their part to recognise Odissi as classical 
dance form so soon and they accepted it only as a traditional 
dance torm. The Akademi formed a sub-committee with 
Nityananda Kanungo as one of its members to consider 
aspects of the demand. The Akudemi was right in tollowing 
its own procedure, but the Members of Parliament 
(Samantasimhara, P. K. Deo and Chintamani Panighahi) 
attacked the Minister, Humayun Kabir while discussing 
the budget of the department. In tact, their attack was aimed 
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at Nityananda Kanungo. They criticised Kanungo 
presenting him as handsome like a sculpture but quite 
ignorant about Odissi dance. Minister Kabir's answer was 
very pertinent. He said that the Akademi had already 
recognised Odissi dance as traditional form. He did not 
understand the difference between the traditional and the 
classical. However, the matter had been referred to a 
committee, and he was sure that its deliberations would 
lead to a positive outcome. 


Unable to stomach the insult hurled at him inside the 
Parliament, Kanungo along with three, four persons 
organised a discourse on Odissi at Vigyan Bhawan. Also 
present on this occasion were Mridula Sarabhai, Mohan 
Khokar, Anil Dey, and other critics who demanded that 
Odissi should be recognised as a classical dance. 
Explanations advanced by Kanungo were not accepted. 


As a reaction to Vigyan Bhawan'’s discourse, Barrister 
Raghumani Patnaik called a Press Conference in Room 
no. 73 at Supreme Court, where, among others present 
were Charles Fabri, Venkatachalam, All India Radio 
announcer Jatin Das and Projesh Banerjee. 


These kinds of actions and reactions marked the next few 
days in Delhi. Each side was active in going to the press 
and issuing statements. For the readers’ benefit I quote two 
of them from Kalicharan’s autobiography: 
If Manipuri a semi-folk dance, which does not have 
abhinaya (facial expression) at all, can be considered 
classical, do we need a committee of experts to judge 
Orissi. which does conform to the Natya-Sastras, has 
highly developed nritta (pure dance) and abhinaya 
(facial expression) and has already been unanimously 
acclaimed as a classical dance by delegates to the 
dance seminar ballet, critics and the public at large? 


(Extracts of Sarala Kosambhi, Delhi April 30, published 
in The Statesman May 2™ 1958) 


Sangeet Natak Akademi issued the following clarification: 


“The Sangeet Natak Akademi announced in a press release 
on Saturday that it had not yet recognized Odissi as a 
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6. Odissi Dance Performance was 
highly acclaimed in Madras. 

Orissi dancers carved their special 
niche at the Sangeet Natak Akademi 
session (late received news item) 


Madras 14.1.1958. Samaj, Cuttack 


In the last week of December, a large 
seminar of the Sangcet Natak 
Akademi was held at Madras. Dance 
theoreticians. musicians and 
instrumentalists both from North 
and South India attended the session. 
The session reverberated with high 
quality deliberations on music and 
dance. From Orissa, Kavichandra 
Kalicharan Patnaik, Balakrushna 
Das, Kumari Sanjukta Mishra, 
Kelucharan Mahapatra and other 
artists of Kala Vikash Kendra, 
Cuttack had participated. The 
research based presentation of 
Kalicharan Patnaik on Odissi music 
enthralled the audience. The audience 
was of the view that the Saveri and 
Kalyani ragas rendered by 
Balakrushna Das were of high order. 
Nrutyashri Kurnan Sanjukta Mishra 
perforined Odissi dance to the 
accompaniment of pakhawaj by 
Kcelucharan Mahapatra. The 
president of the Akademi Dr. 
Raghavan was so pleased that he 
requested Sanjukta to pose for 
photograph. The Giagovinda recital 
of Kumar Raghunath Panigrahi was 
univocally acclairned. The President 
heaped praise on the technical 
virtuosity of Odissi artists and 
thanked Kavichandra Kalicharan 
Patnaik for his research paper- 
translation mince. 


classical form of Indian dancing as reported in a section of 
the press. X x x 


In view of the importance of the issue, it was decided to 
refer the matter to an expert committee to be appointed by 
the Akademi to lay down the standards for the purpose 
and, after examining the material availahle on the subject 
to advise the Sangeet Natak Akademi.” 


(Sunday Statesman May 20,1958)¢ 


For Kalicharan it was an ordeal to go through this political 
grill. But, thanks to his perseverance and the support 
received from distinguished members of Parliament, Charles 
Fabri and Indrani Rahman, the Akademi was forced to 
accept Odissi’s classical status. 


During this political turmoil, the only relief was provided 
by the dance of Debaprasad Das and his student Indrani 
Rahman. Their dance captivated the Delhi public and dance 
lovers, and justified arguments in favour of Odissi’s 
classicism. 


In Orissa, however, the press was rather unresponsive to 
the events unfolding in Delhi. 


Lest Kalicharan Patnaik and Kala Vikash Kendra, Cuttack 
might steal the show and take credit for this victory, 
dissident voices were now heard. 


To keep Kalicharan Patnaik virtually out of the subsequent 
proceedings, and minimise the importance of Indrani, 
Debaprasad and Kala Vikash Kendra, a separate group 
was formed. 


But Kalicharan Patnaik, after achieving his sole target of 
getting Orissi recognised as a classical dance form by the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi, did remain the sole exponent of 
Odissi before a national audience. 


Debaprasad Das spent precious years roaming the world 
with Indrani Rahman, his star pupil, who was undoubtedly 
largely instrumental in putting Odissi on the international 
map. Away from the main Odissi scene at home, Guru 
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Debaprasad Das returned to find that history has passed 
him by. (Venkataraman 2002 : 75) 


In the course of the socio-politicisation of Odissi dance 
after the sixties of the last century, these three most 
important persons associated with Odissi revival were 
conveniently forgotten. One cannot do better than quote 
Ashish Khokar’s scathing remark here: 

“Oriyas’ tail to remember that their own (like Sanjukta 

and Mayadhar Raut) were leaming Bharata Natvam 

at Kalakshetra as they were not sure of Orissi’s future 

(or their own!) and it was the pioneers like Indrani, 

Minati. Yamini and Ritha Devi who helped popularise 

it. Recent dance history is altogether a case of 

remembering what is convenient to recall” 

(attendance, 98:16) 


At the government level, three institutions emerged at 
different periods of time to teach, to do research on and to 
promote Odissi dance. The syllabi for teaching institutions, 
or the aims, objectives and programmes for the Akademi 
and the areas as well as parameters for research were 
decided by a group of dancers, non-dancers, theoreticians 
and bureaucrats. 


They tried to divide the history of the revival of Odissi into 
two phases: pre-Jayantika and post-Jayantika. This kind 
of division was not viable from the point of view of 
academics or creativity. The Jayantika forum of scholars 
neglected a great chunk of a fertile tradition then known as 
Odissi, and this proved detrimental to Odissi’s balanced 
growth, varied manifestation and catholic vision. Even 
today, the mind- set of the fifties continues to shape ideals 
and responses. In September 2005, when a few journalists 
raised a controversy on Sutra female dancers not wearing 
odhanis, Dhirendranath Patnaik promptly joined the 
protesters saying that, the costume might be beautiful but 
it was pre-Jayantika style. When he was shown the 
photograph of Indrani Rahman with sari tied around the 
waist and kanchala over her torso, he is reported to have 
said that, Indrani Rahman was of no consequence in the 
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7. With reference to Sri Jiwan Pani’s 
article in Economic Timex published 
on the occasion of retrospective of 
Sonal Mansingh's creative work, I 
have felt compelled to put forth my 
views on some points made by Pani. 
I would request you to go through 
and wrnite about it, not only for the 
sake of putting the record straight, 
but also in the interest of the 
discerning art loving public. 


About mangalacharan Jiwan Pani 
says that gurus have composed few 
mangalacharans in Odissi dance 
only invoking Lord Ganesh. This 
shows his ignorance. Guru 
Kelucharan Mahapatra has composed 
mangalacharans not only invoking 
Lord Ganesh, but also Saraswati, 
Gauri, Lord Rama. Lord Shiva and 
Lord Jagannatha. Apart from these, 
Guru Pankajcharan Das has 
choreographed mangalucharan even 
invoking Mother India. I myself have 
composed Hanuman stotra, Shiva 
Panchaksharam, Rumastakam, and 
other mangalachuruns invoking 
Goddess Saraswati, Lord Ram, Lord 
Shiva, Goddess Durga and also 
Vande Mataram : invocation to 
Bharat Mata. 


How could Jiwan Pani claim that no 
other Odissi dancer than Sonal 
performs pallavis inspired by ragas 
defined in Sangitnaravana, 
Natyamanorama or Sungitprakasha. 
When hc is known to be an authority 
on this style, how can he say this 
without being aware of the repertoire 
of other dancers. He is welcome to 
praise Sonal but he cannot deny the 
contributions of others. x x x Does 
he know that I have chorcographed 
pallavis in ruga Bellavali Varadi, 
Ramakeri and abhinayas in Varadi 
and Pratham-manjari x x ×» We have 
been performing chhanda since our 
childhood composed by Guruji und I 
myself have composed a few 
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chhandas like mangale aila usa and 
bitalaku alingana x x x Nobody 
except Raghunath Panigrahi sings 
Gitagovindam regularly in every 
performance, every radio programme 
and television programmes. He is 
widely known for his Gitagovindam 
rendering and he is going to complete 
50 years of his Gitagovindam 
singing.X X x 


Again Jiwan Pani is wrong, when he 
says that in {988 Sonal composed 
Shiva tandava, for the first time 
combining chhau and Odissi, Guru 
Kelucharan Mahapatra is the first one 
to compose Ardhanarishwara based 
on Adi Shankaracharya’s hymn, first 
time combining chhau and Odissi in 
1978 and I have been performing the 
number since then. x x x 


Unfortunately or fortunately staying 
in Delhi is a great advantage. People 
who stay in Delhi can write and 
publish all sorts of things and take 
credit for everything. I have been 
dancing for more than 40 years now 
and see my fate. I can very humbly 
say that due to my untiring continuous 
efforts, | have been able to establish 
Odissi as an individual classical 
dance form. Due to my performances 
and lecture demonstrations since 
1956. scholars and art lovers became 
aware of salient features and technical 
aspects of Odissi (Sanjukta Panigrahi 
dt 19th May 1992, source Sanjukta 
Panigrahi Memonal Trust Archives, 
Bhubaneswar) 


post-Jayantika Odissi. This is no doubt a clever political 
statement meant to undermine not only Indrani Rahman 
but her Guru Debaprasad Das and Debaprasad’s mentor 
Kalicharan Patnaik. It is no wonder then that Odissi today 
is post-Jayantika and the voices of Pankajcharan and 
Debaprasad who left Jayantika in protest are feeble, but 
these are crucial to understanding Odissi as a form of 
creative art. 


Ratna Roy, a student of Pankajcharan, has said of the five 
gurus, Pankajcharan, Kelucharan, Debaprasad, Mayadhar 
and Mahadev, as the five spokes of the Odissi wheel. A 
student of Debaprasad described the four gurus (sans 
Mahadev) as chaturdha murti (Balabhadra, Subhadra, 
Jagannatha and Sudarshana). Priyambada Mohanty, 
another student of Debaprasad and Pankajcharan, labels 
the Odissi gurus (Pankaj. Kelu and Deba) as trinity 
(Brahma, Vishnu and Maheshwara). In the post-Jayantika 
scenario a young guru of the thirties used an expressive 
term for Odissi, Patita Pavana (pointing to the all-pervasive 
Kelucharan). Patita Pavana means the redeemer of the 
fallen. 


The responsibility of patronising Odissi (in whatever name 
and form it was then known ) rested with the royalty. The 
kings and their courtiers were the real connoisseurs and 
were non-interfering types and were guided by the poets 
and pundits (scholars) in the court. Now, in post- 
independence India, patronage was the responsibility of 
government-run institutions democratically elected 
ministers and bureaucrats. The role of art administrators is 
extremely minimal in India and almost non-existent in 
Orissa .* 


Writing about visual art Robert C. Morgan expresses his 
concern at the deterioration in the last three decades. To 
quote him at length: 

The most significant change in the art-wvorld over the 

past two decades has not been in the evolution of a 

new style but in the ways in which art is promoted 

and marketed. Most important is the separation of the 
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art-world from the notion of art as a unique form of 
creative expression. The boundary between 
contemporary art and popular trends in fashion, 
media, and entertainment is growing increasingly thin, 
and calls for a return to aesthetics and to an inner- 
directedness in art as distinct from a market driven art 
world. 


Cultural issues were inevitably co-opted by the 
market. As the marketplace adopted a new line of 
slogans (ready-made promotion), criticism- that is art 
criticism was diminished and given the position of 
advocacy. By offering a legitimate critical voice to 
this mindless advocacy, a critic might be given the 
over-determined label of “conservative”- a term that 
was branded about after 1993. In the sound-bite era, a 
few readers will take the time to see the difference or 
even to analyze the important gray areas that lay 
between conservatives and liberals. When the art- 
world became politicized, critical analysis no longer 
mattered. Only slogans were important and slogans 
became the governing force in arts as in big business. 


Art may not be defended as a philosophy, but as the 
material (visual) embodiment of an emotional 
structure within an era of globalization. Art has 
dissolved into a cyberspatial notion that exists on 
the same latitude as any other form of visual culture, 
whether it is a sitcom on TV, a Website, a digital 
photograph, a multimedia display, a special- effects 
thriller, or a fashion show. This is less a conservative 
position than a radical revaluation of the kind of 
sensory cognition that occurs through the intuitive, 
intellectual, and emotional components that become 
art. It is a position that embraces the intimacy of time 
and space—in contrast to the imposition of space over 
time as seen in countless gallery and museum 
spectacles. 


Anyone who is aware of the progression of the art-world 
as a social and economic force over the past three or four 
decades, either through lived experience or significant 
research, understands that art is now subjected to the 
same economic totalism as any other enterprise. Since 
the late seventies, art has become increasingly identified 
with its commodity status. Art and consequently artists 
have become increasingly acquiescent to publicity and 
media exposure. Just as the stock market depends to a 
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After scanning the records available 
in the Archives of the Sanjukta 
Panigrahi Memorial Trust, it is 
ascertained that Sanjukta Panigrahi 
stood as a lone sentinel defending the 
interests of Odissi against any kind 
of onslaught. 


In response to a news item appeared 
on 7.7.91 in Aajkal.Rabibasariya, 
Calcutta, she responds : “I came 
across an article by Manjushree Chaki 
Sirkar, wherein I noticed some glaring 
factual incongruities regarding the 
Odissi dance form. I have felt 
compelled to put forth my views on 
some points raised by her and would 
request you to publish the same, not 
only for the sake of putting the record 
straight but also in the interest of the 
discerning art loving public of West 
Bengal. x x x 


Since all Indian classical dance forms 
derive from Bharat Muni's Natya 
Shastra, there my be similarities in 
some of the basic principles not only 
in Odissi but also in all classical dance 
forms. Again, though basic principles 
may be the same, the way of execution 
definitely differs according to 
tradition, style, language and region. 
So, to say that Odissi has been 
influenced by Bharatanatyam would 
be grossly wrong. 


My training in Bharatanatvam at 
Kalakshetra started only in 1953 by 
which time 1 had gone through a 
rigorous training in Odissi for 5 years 
(1949-1953) and had performed al} 
over the country on a number of 
occasions. Also during that period I 
have received 16 gold medals, 30 
cups and 50 silver medals. While 
Icarning in Kalakshetra also I never 
left practising in Odissi and continued 
performing Odissi dance in all major 
performances during my holiday trips. 
Though 1 completed my course in 
Bharatanatyam in 1958, | wanted to 
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propagate Odissi only, primarily 
because Odissi was my first love and 
also because till that time there was 
nobody in the field to project Odissi 
in a solo dance recital highlighting its 
essential salient features and technical 
aspects. X X x 


Her views that it was Ms. Indrani 
Rahman who used to dance in the 
mahari form was primarily 
responsible for bringing it from the 
temple to be staged as Odissi, is 
factually incorrect for the following 
reasons : 


a) First of all, Mrs. Rahman never 
_used to dance in the name or 
format of mahari. 


b) x x x So how can it be said that 
Mrs. Rahman was responsible for 
bringing Odissi mahari level to 
stage, when she desired to learn 
Odissi dance only in 1957 when 
she visited Al] Orissa Music and 
Dance Festival and Odissi Dance 
Seminar held at Puri from 17th to 
20th May, 1957. I will quote the 
relevant paragraph from the item 
published in The Eastern Times, 
Cuttack. “Earlier Ms. Indrani 
Rahman visited the camp of Kala 
Vikash Kendra to witness the 
rehearsal. Sanjukta Mishra, 
Kumari Priyambada and 
Banapniya Nanda presented a few 
varieties of Odissi dance without 
costume. Smt. Rahman, who is a 
dancer of repute, herself was 
immensely pleased by these 
performances. She also appeared 
to have developed a fascination 
towards Odissi dance as she 
expressed her desire to leam it. 


But I must give ungrudging credit to 
Mrs. Rahman for being the first 
dancer to take Odissi beyond India’s 
boundary and abroad. 


On bringing Odissi dance to its 
present form as a new classical form 
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large extent on media manipulation in order to keep 
investments afloat, so the art market depends on principle 
vehicles of exposure in order to keep the prices on a 
steady incline. In spite of what critics have to say, it is 
the exposure of the art that counts. (Morgan, 1998: 


XVI-XXID 

In an age of globalization, political patronage is a reality. 
In addition to chari and bhramari, a dancer has to learn 
how to please a minister and a bureaucrat. Dancing needs 
tremendous co-ordination on the part of a dancer and in 
addition s/he has to learn the art of dance-management. 
Tourism has emerged as a great patron of art and dance, 
but the tourism industry is so insensitive that it treats fish 
curry and Odissi at the same level, as products for sale. To 
survive in a time of keen competition as a dancer one must 
rethink Odissi. 


Because of its world-wide popularity, Odissi came to be 
coeval with Oriya pride and identity. When such a thing 
happens to any art form, it loses its artistic vitality and 
thrives on popular appeal and mass taste. Politicians, media 
and money that control and sometimes reflect the public 
taste and opinion play a dominant role and weak dance 
gurus and dancers become their victims. This ts the worst 
part of a scenario in which an art form looks apparently 
glamorous but loses its intrinsic ethic and morality. 


As a dancer, one sells a product. Therefore, one has to 
depend on the media and sponsors. When the sponsor is 
not a connoisseur, it is interested in the name and not in the 
dance. Dance teachers who run institutions have to 
constantly find sponsors. If you are a powerful guru with 
clout in the administration and corporate houses, you not 
only make people see your dance, but also make enough 
money. 


It is observed that non-Oriya NRIs have started buying 
contemporary Indian art to boost their sagging identity ina 
foreign country. They at times sponsor Indian dancers to 
display their love for their motherland. Now-a-days Oniya 
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NRIs are trying to assert their cultural identity in several 
ways. 


Innumerable festivals provide an opportunity for Odissi 
dancers to become visible. The organisers of these festivals 
are bureaucrats and corporate managers. Most of them are 
not possessed of the ability to appreciate and understand 
dance. Most of these shows featuring young and 
inexperienced girls resemble fashion shows, not dance 
performances. 1 do not understand the logic behind holding 
festivals in districts, festivals in important towns, festivals 
on the beaches. There seem to be too many festivals for a 
state like Orissa. The Orissa Tourism Department now 
presents Orissa as a land of festivals. However, the basic 
question remains : do these festivals enhance the quality of 
Odissi dance? The answer is a clear ‘No’. A group of 
people and a few NGOs recently (October 2005) took out 
a procession in Bhubaneswar to protest against 
consumerism in Odissi dance. When we opt for mass 
production, how can we ensure quality? The quality of 
Odissi pata painting has suffered because it is now being 
mass produced. Let us at least save Odissi dance from being 
too populist. Before concluding, let me quote Ratna Roy: 


Dance has moved from the temple to the proscenium stage. 
Tourism and business have made the art into a valuable 
commodity. Temple dancers who stem from the families of 
the temple dancers but who have hardly ever danced in the 
temples, are no longer embarrassments. They are sought out 
as museum pieces, representatives of an ancient culture that 
should be preserved. The deity, sometimes in take apart forms, 
is transported internationally to decorate the stage for the 
“art (and /or business) of temple dance”. 


Students from all over the world throng the dance academies 
and major cities to learn the ancient art of “Hindu dance”. 
The result is two-pronged: on the positive side, scholars and 
dance gurus are researching the dance styles, codifying them, 
reconstructing them, and bringing them back to life. On the 
negative side, the discipline and years of arduous study have 
given way to easy and fast ways of teaching and 
choreographing the dances so that young people can perform 
by the end of the first year of study. 
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(written as Navottam Shastriya 
Nrutya), by a process of adoption 
(quoted as Bhangachur by her) by 
Guru Kelucharan, mysceif and Dr. 
Minau Mishra and others : 


As far back as 2nd century B.C.. 
Odissi dance existed as Odra Nrutya, 
in its original form, as mentioned by 
Bharat Muni in Natya Shastra which 
is considered as the first recorded text 
on all dance forms. The prescnt 
classical form is based on theories 
propagated in Natya Shastra, 
inscriptions, temple sculptures. 
architecture, so on and so forth. So to 
say that Guru Kelucharan, myself, 
Minati Das along with a few other 
have brought this Navottam Shastriva 
Nrutyadhara by a process of 
Bhangachur is outrageous, and 
express the lack of understanding of 
Smt. Chaki Sarkar on Odissi as a 
classical dance from (Sanjukta 
Panigrahi, source : Sanjukta Panigrahi 
Memorial Trust Archives, 
Bhubaneswar) 
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The impact of tourism and business has been felt throughout 
Asia. Bali is especially affected by it—not only in the 
performing arts but also in the visual arts. Although India 
has strongly resisted the pop culture of the West, including 
its fast foods, it is succumbing to the value of dance as a 
commodity or a consumer good. The greatest threat to the 
ancient dances in most of the other Asian countries is 
modernization which is synonymous with westernization 
which in its turn is synonymous with “rock’n roll”. (Roy: 
40) 
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16. Navya Odissi—New Directions in Dance : 
Internationalism, Multiculturalism and 


Multilingualism. 


After reading the volume of Marg, New Directions in 
Indian Dance edited by Sunil Kothari (2003), I decided to 
add this chapter to my book. At the same time, I intend to 
dwell on specific issues like multiculturalism and 
multilingualism which have come to exercise great 
influence on Odissi dance today. It is quite natural that the 
founding fathers of Odissi dance failed to anticipate 
developments such as these. 


It may sound funny that in the nineteen hundred fifties, 
when the revivalists in Orissa were busy collecting 
fragments and building out of these a dance form, Uday 
Shankar in the nineteen hundred twenties had already made 
a mark at national and international levels as an 
experimental (modern ?) dancer.! 


Although, we claim to be “purists” our efforts in the fifties 
were actually aimed at mixing various elements. First- 
generation gurus like Ajit Bose, Banabihari Maity, 
Batakrishna Sen were not professionally trained and knew 
only bits of Odissi, Kathak and Manipuri. It was equally 
ironical that Dayal Sharan, an Andhraite and a disciple of 
Uday Shankar, had taught Odissi to eminent Odissi teachers 
like Kelucharan and Debaprasad. It could, therefore, be 
logically deduced that the revival of Odissi and the 
experimental dance of Uday Shankar were connected ina 
significant way. When Odissi dance became popular, a 
number of non-Oriya and non-Indian dancers picked up 
the dance-form and did quite well and flourished. In fact, 
the first famous Odissi dancer was Indrani Rahman. She 
was a Muslim by religion and a non-Oriya speaking dancer. 
The non-Oriya dancers who achieved fame included 
Yamini Krishnamurti, Ritha Devi, Protima Bedi, Sonal 
Mansingh (she had married into an illustrious Oriya family) 
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1.Looking back on the dance scenario 
over the last fifty years in India, one 
is bound to ask such questions : what 
is new in Indian dance ? Are Indian 
traditions confined to classical dance ? 
Is it possible to see something new, 
contemporary, modern, that reflects 
present-day themes in dance and ina 
language other than the familiar 
classical dance vocabulanies ? (Sunil 
Kothan 2003:10) 


Were Uday Shankar to stay in India 
tor a few years and put himself to 
systematic training under a master like 
Narayanswamy Iyer of Nallur and 
assimilate everything that the living 
tr aditions can impart, and then apply 
himself to the task of recovering the 
forgotten dances of ancient India with 
the uid of texts, literary and sculptural, 
then indeed Uday Shankar would not 
have striven in vain. In a matter like 
this, appreciation from West is not 
everything, for the public they know 
little about the genius and scope of 
our art forms. Uday Shankar is 
ambitious, and complete success is 
the dances he attempts is possible 
only if he equips himself with a 
thorough Knowledge of the art. 
{(Ganadasa, Triveni - Journal of 
Indian Renaissance, July-August 
1933 - reproduced in Mohan Khokar, 
1983:79) 
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Madhavi Mudgal, Ramli Ibrahim, Sharon Lowen, fleana 
Citaristi, Rajika Puri, Jhelam Paranjape, Sharmila Biswas, 
Swarupa Sen. Their understanding of the art form, practice 
and performance was unquestionably of a high order. They 
could understand the sahitya and internalise the essence. 
However, all said and done, these dancers were drawn 
from different cultural backgrounds. For them learning and 
performance remained a great challenge all their life, and 
they could overcome the difficulties because most of them 
were already trained in some other Indian classical dance 
form when they took to Odissi. 


But due to rampant commercialization and enlargement of 
the dancing community, standards declined. Made-easy 
mechanical dance courses in capsules contributed to the 
rapid decline of standards while making the dance flourish. 
By now Odissi dancers seem to have over-used most of 
their choreographies and have exhausted its potential. For 
example, the dashavatara dance, and even a few of the 
astapadis like Yahi Madhava, have lost their freshness. 
This could be enjoyed and appreciated only if danced by 
an eminent dancer. Commenting on the presentation of 
Nrityagram Dance Ensemble in the New Yorker 2005: 05- 
09, a critic hints at the worthlessness of repeating the Indian 
temple dance : 

Concurrently with the Graham season, an Indian group called 

the Nrityagram Dance Ensemble appeared at the Joyce. 

Though it is based near Bangalore, in southern India, 

Nrityagram specializes in Odissi, a style native to the east. 

And that's not the only way in which the troupe is 

“inauthentic”. Many Indian dancers these days try to 

reproduce the routines done by temple dancers in times past. 

but Surupa Sen. Nrityagram’s artistic director, choreographs 

what are frankly new works, in the Odissi vocabulary. 


If one reads the last paragraph of the critic Joan Acocella’s 
( The New Yorker 2005 : 05-09) one will be amazed how 
the Americans evaluate a dance. They are interested neither 
in classicism nor the authenticity but in the quantum of 
pleasure derived against the dollar invested in these 
performances. Sometimes they wonder “how the dancers 
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can stand on one leg for what seems like five minutes. 
They can bend their hands back as if they had no bone”. 
Such an estimation does not only refer to Odissi dance, it 
could also refer to Chhau or even Prahalladanataka if these 
two forms are choreographed to suit an American 
audience.? 


Odissi dance is slowly emerging as a ‘public culture’ as 
opposed to a sacred ‘temple culture.’ “What we are 
beginning to see, in work that proceeds under the rubric of 
“public culture” is that, “the new global cultural economy 
has to be seen as a complex, overlapping, disjunctive order, 
which cannot any longer be understood in terms of existing 
centre-periphery models {(even those which might account 
for multiple centers and peripheries)” (Arjun Appadurai, 
Public Culture 1990)] 


In the new direction Odissi dance is taking, there exists a 
tension between “representation” and the “canon”. On the 
one hand, the dance has drawn mostly on the canon - the 
fixed repository of valuable texts, on the other, there is a 
move to go beyond the limitations and enter a new area of 
representation. Between the canon and representation lies 
the politics of interpretation which is generally believed as 
the politics of interpreters. We tend to equivocate between, 
on the one hand, what a text could mean—the possibilities 
of its signification, the modalities of the production of 
meaning and on the other, what a text means—the issue of 
its actual political effectivness. If a cultural form reaches a 
substantial audience, it has entered the circuit of 
commodification. Paul Gilroy calls this “populistic 
modernism” as long as it does not get too popular. 


Now we have to recognise crucial changes in society and 
taste. Society is no more mono-cultural but is a multi-cultural 
entity with a global dimension. There are various multi- 
cultural commitments : conservative, (left-) liberal, and 
critical. It is also a fact that western tradition of knowledge- 
information has always been marked by a multicultural 
constitution. Multiculturalism is a modern tendency. We 
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2. “One thing that united all these 
performances was live music. The 
Graham Company had an orchestra 
of twenty-eight; the Moris troupe, 
six instrumentalists and eight singers; 
Nrityagram, three instrumentalists 
and a vocalist. I do not know how 
Nnityagram works out its finances, 
but the music bill for the Morris 
company’s four performances was 
thirtyfive thousand dollars; the 
musicians for the Graham troup’s 
two-weck season cost a hundred and 
eighty-four thousand dollars. In these 
days of near-zero public funding for 
dance, one assumes that the 
companies more or less killed 
themselves to raise that money, and 
the result made all the difference in 
the world. Dance audiences, I 
believe, have now got used to taped 
music, and you can get used to it, the 
same way you can leam to eat spam 
instead of ham, or breathe smog 
instead of air. Your life is just 
diminished, and you don’t realize it 
until you see concerts such as we 
saw last month.” (The New Yorker 
2005 : 05-09) 
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3. Homi Bhaba, “The Third Space : 
Interview”, p.211, cf. David Theo 
Goldberg, ‘Made in the USA : Racial 
Mixing ‘n’ Matching”, in 
Microidentities, ed. Naomi Zack. 


4. Our only hope therefore should, 
in my opinion, reside in a resolute 
attempt by the few enlightened people 
spread all over the world is to see to 
it that the “hybris” happens on the 
highest possible level, as it did in 
Greek tragedy or in Indian or Persian 
epic, that is between Kings and 
Queens and not between the 
commoners. And by the commoners 
mean that horrible, nauseating stuff 
that is pumped into everybody's cars 
from every corner of every public 
room and aeroplane in the U.S. and, 
alas, abroad. The kind of un-music 
that brings dividends to few and 
should, I hope, bring nausea to many. 
In other words, I believe that here, in 
the east you should tend to develop a 
system of musical education that 
would foster hybridization on the 
highest possible level. And as in the 
cattle forms, where you get the frozen 
bull's semen from the best possible 
bull, you should strive to get the 
methods and knowledge of the 
western music on its highest level 
transplanted into your own young 
generation as early as possible. 


(Nicolas Nabokov The Plight of 
Music Education 1967 : 23) 


cannot shut our eyes to the realities and various influences 
that were responsible for changing the expectation of the 
spectators from a dance performance. 


Writing about multiculturalism, David Theo Goldberg 
opines that the shifts in the political economy and geo- 
culture of the world-system have enabled the contours of a 
new standard to emerge, a new set of self-understanding, 
presuppositions, the intellectual and academic, is just 
beginning to appear in the struggle of cultural transformation. 
(David 1994 : 9). Cultural trasformation leads to 
incorporations and integration. Evidence of this incorporative 
ideal, particularly in the performing arts, for example, in 
theatre and dance indicates cultural struggles over the literary 
canon and the curriculum. Several theoreticians of 
multiculturalism have pointed out the impending stress over 
defining and control of legal pedagogy. 


The central value of this incorporative principle is 
“hybridity”, a displacement of the histories that constitute 
its moment, thrusting forth, in Homi Bhabha’s memorable 
words, new “structures of authority, new political 
initiative”, promoting the emergence of ... a new era of 
negotiation of meaning and representation”, that is 
incomprehensible and unrecognizable in terms of prevailing 
knowledge.’ 


Hybridities “are the modalities in and through which 
multicultural conditions get lived out, and renewed. In this 
sense, incorporative undertakings are transgressive, engaged 
by definition in infringing and exceeding the norms of the 
multicultural status quo and transforming the values and 
representations that have held racist cultures together. 


In the process of overcoming the textual canon in a new 
representation, or in the process of incorporation and 
embracing hybridization, one assumes losing one’s identity. 
Peter Caws, in Multiculturalism (ed. David 1994), offers 
us a startling thesis : 

My point of departure, then, is this : that very “first” 

or “native” culture in the singular (by analogy with 
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the first or native language) is “imposed from 
without”, willy-nilly : although it is “one's own” in a 
weak sense (one’s background, upbringing, family, 
country), the possessive relation proves, when 
thought through, to go the other way- one belongs 
rather to it, it is not something one has freely chosen 
or worked to acquire, which would make it “one’s 
own” in a strong sense. Consequently, an identity 
that depends on it cannot be one’s own identity in 
the strong sense either. The dialogical process of the 
development of an authentic identity’ will therefore 
require the transcendence of one’s culture of origin. 
That one might settle back into an identity associated 
uniquely with that very culture is not ruled out a priori, 
but it is not to be expected - and certainly not to be 
insisted upon, especially not by others having an 
interest in the maintenance or strengthening of the 
culture in question. Nor is it to be expected that the 
identity eventually achieved will be associated with 
any recognizable single culture. 


The world is emerging to a multicultural and multilingual 
society and as a consequence all the cultural manifestations 
are redefining, readjusting themselves. This process of 
change and new contextualisation is quite natural and what 
is expected of us is to give it a direction, in favour of a 
change conducive to our demands. The idea is to streamline 
the flow of culture to be suitable to our own interpretations. 
Setting aside the highly analytical symptoms of 
multiculturalism which provide us milestones of thought 
processes like textual canon, new representation new 
interpretation, incorporation, hybridization and the question 
of identity, we would like to settle for a few basic premises 
as far as our dance is concerned. These are : 


(a) What is cultural identity (authentic and inauthentic as 
well) in Odissi dance ? 


(b) How do two different cultural elements in contrast “link” 
and “delink” in contextual parameters of dance ? 


(c) In the natural process of modernising (or globalising) 
what is the extent of “infiltration” of the norms and 
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6. India is a multilingual country with 
18 scheduled languages. According 
to 1961 Census there are 1652 
mother tongues, constituting between 
200-700 languages belonging to four 
language families. Written in ten 
major script systeins, the written 
communication acts as islands in 
ocean of oral communication. Out of 
the 900 million illiterates in the work, 
India houses 500 million. Thus there 
are different kinds of contacts, 
between literate and illiterate 
communication, on the one hand and 
illiterate-illiterate and literate-literate 
communication on the other. As there 
are dominant and mninonity languages 
with differing degrees of power and 
minor languages bereft of power, the 
nature of contact and the structure of 
communication is diverse 
(Pattanayak 1998 : 25-26) 


values of the “intruders” culture on the “indigenous” 
culture ? 


(d) Does the hierarchical edifice of both cultures manifest 
a ruthless onslaught on and a disruptive force in the 
mainstream cultural pattern ? 


(e) To what extent does the “intruder” culture challenge 
the dominant constructs of the indigenous cultre ? 


(f) And, does a sense of alienation surface in any way ? 


These and many more questions ought to be asked. 
But can realistic answers be found ? One line of 
thinking is to resort to probabilities and possibilities. 
One approach to the question is to analyse the process 
of socialisation of the individual through the dancing 
community and across the dancing communities. And 
one of the main domain of incorporation and integration 
is through education and intellectualism. 


There are yet a set of problems with regard to language 
and dance®. D.P. Pattanayak writes : “When two cultures 
meet and communicate through two languages, the 
languages act as mediators of world-views. They not only 
represent two isolated world-views but a third one which 
has overlapping teatures of both. Although a converged 
world-view emanates from such contacts, a lot depends 
on the nature of the language and the nature of contact, for 
example, if a language is dominant and another is minor 
the nature of contact is bound to be different from a situation 
where either both languages are dominant or both 
Janguages are minor” (Pattanayak in Meeting Rivers Ed. 
Lennart Svensson.1998 : 25) 


Dance is viewed as an illiterate, visual communication. But 
it has its vocabulary and it also depends on a language 
structure. Two dominant languages which support the 
abhinaya part of Odissi dance are Sanskrit and Oriya. 
Sanskrit functions as the link language of ancient India 
and Oriya, as its connotative present. Tension also arises 
between the use of mediaeval classical Oriya and modern 
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classical Oriya poetry as well as folk ballads. The use of 
modern poetry by Sanjukta Panigrahi, Kelucharan 
Mahapatra, Sonal Mansingh, Sujata Mishra and recently 
Madhubrata Satpathy is already presenting a challenge and 
is viewed as a deviation by some people. And therefore 
we tend to see it as new Odissi. 


As early as 1979, Sanjukta danced to the songs of 
Vidyapati- Vidyapati Padavali in Maithili and 
Bhanusinghera Padavali in Vrajvoli. She had also danced 
to the Bangla songs of Rabindranath Tagore and 
Ramacharita Manasa. (see A Year Without Sanjukta. 
1998).” 


Sanjukta Panigrahi, a perfectionist as far as Odissi was 
concerned, felt the need to break the barriers imposed by 
the revivalists and opted for an open dialogue with other 
dance and theatre forms. In collaboration with Eugenio 
Barba. she and her musician husband Raghunath Panigrahi 
founded ISTA (International School of Theatre 
Anthropology in Copenhegen, Denmark) and started a new 
project titled Theatrum Mundi in 1980. This gave a new 
direction to Odissi dance.* 


Photo: Flora Bempornd 


7. Sanjukta's intention of dancing to 
Bengali, Maithili and Vrajvoli songs 
is to acquire greater power as well as 
acceptabilities as a dancer outside 
Orissa. She probably thought that 
Odissi as a classical dance form 
should be performed with language 
songs other than Onya. 


Her anxiety also indicates another 
desire : to claim a national status in 
the dance world. Eventually, she 
could have danced to Telugu and 
Tamil songs because her husband 
was a famous singer in those two 
languages - author. 


Sanjukta Panigrahi performing with 
Asian and Odin actors and actresses 
in Theatrum Mundi, 1982, Photo 
Flora Bemporad 
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8. Due to Sanjukta’s early demise, 
her aspirations could not he futfilled. 
She fought with the Government of 
Orissa for piece of land in 
Bhubaneswar to build her 
Nrutyagram as a cultural centre for 
international exchange programmes. 
But she was denied such a favour 
during her time. However, as time 
passed Government changed their 
policies and liberally allotted 
government land to artists. Thus, Jatin 
Das, a Delhi based Oriya artist, got a 
plot of land in Bhubaneswar and is 
busy building his own centre - author. 


9. We were in Florence in the middle 
of the Volterra ISTA, on Saturday 
September 26th 1981. Something 
similar was to take place between 
Sanjukta Panigrahi, Katsuko Azuma 
and Jben Nagel Rasmussen in 
Malakoff on Apnil 20th 1985, grt the 
beginning of the public symposium 
on the actor as a “Maitre du regard”. 
The Theatrum Mundi that concluded 
the Holstebro ISTA in 1986, was a 
spectacular anthology of female 
characters, played by male and female 
performers. The different masters 
presented their highlights: Sanjukta 
Panigrahi and her elderly master 
Kelucharan Mahapatra, famous for 
his interpretation of female roles; the 
Kathakali dancers Sankaran 
Nambodini and K.N. Vijayakumar; 
the Balinese dancer Swasthi 
Bandem, Ni Pui Ary Bandem, 
Desak Made Suarti Laksmi, Ni Made 
Wiratini; The Japanese Buyo dancers 
Katsuko Azuma, Kanho Azuma, and 
Kanichi Hanayagi, a Kabuki uctor. 
specialised in female roles 
(onnagata); a very young trio (rom 
the Peking Opera of Taiwan, Tracy 
Chung, Ivonne Lin, and Helen Liu, 
and finally the great Pei Yan-Ling - 
the most famous interpreter of male 


contd... 


In addition to the performances of the Asian ensembles 
and Odin Teatret, a large-scale performance, Theatrum 
Mundi, has become a traditional part of the public ISTA 
activities. Directed by Eugenio Barba, it involves the Asian 
and other guest performers, the Odin actors and sometimes 
even the participants as well as local artists. This particular 
event, which concludes the public session of each ISTA, 
is built around a different theme each time. The 
performance is a montage of scenes drawn from the 
repertoire of the physical scores of the Asian and Odin 
actors. In addition, sequences of material produced during 
the session overlap with new scenes which are prepared 
specially for the occasion. The whole performance is 
accompanied by musicians and singers from different 
cultures. Since its start in 1982, Theatrum Mundi, while 
retaining the same title, has undergone significant changes. 
When a performance with this title, directed by Barba, was 
first presented at ISTA, it consisted of a sequence of 
“numbers” presented by different artists. It opened with a 
communal dance, in which Sanjukta Panigrahi, Katsuko 
Azuma, | Made Pasek Tempo and Ingemar Lindh, each 
in their own style, followed a kind of musical relay race in 
which the Balinese, Indian and Japanese musicians took 
tums to play. For a moment, the ditferences of culture and 
tradition - which would immediately afterwards be 
confirmed by the succession of different numbers - seemed 
to be abolished, For that brief moment it was scenic 
presence, pure pre-expressivity that took the stage, holding 
the spectator’s attention.’ (Courtesy : www.odinteatret.dk) 
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These characteristics were further magnified in the 
Theatrum Mundi of July 15th 1990 in the San Martino 
cloister in Bologna. The performance opened with a couple 
crossing the darkened space, a young European woman 
with flowing locks and a white dress, arm in arm with a 
venerable Asian old man. They went and sat on a throne, 
isolated from the others. She looked as if she was half 
asleep, reborn into an unfamiliar world, he already 
distanced from life. The performance concluded with an 
explosion of fire-works, which left the cloister strewn with 
burnt-out cartridges and scattered bodies, like a battle field. 
And, like a fluorescent butterfly that lands without prejudice 
on the bodies of the defeated dead and the sleeping victors. 
High up in that cloister danced a goddess. The last image 
was that of the goddess, whose immobile gesture said “do 
not be afraid”. while a young woman, either in distress or 
exhaustion, held the empty head of Death to her chest, like 


a child to be fed. Between these two extremes there has 
been an alternation of grotesque and lyrical scenes, just 
like a camival ritual that hides a secret message, or like the 
news on TV, read by an intoxicated Silenus. Throughout 
the whole, a humble Asian woman had continued to sow 
useless seeds on the centuries-old flagstones with the 
generous gestures of a peasant, methodically walking to 
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roles in the classical theatre of the 
Pcoplc’s Republic of China - together 
with Mei Bao-Jiu, Mei Lan-Fang's 
son. A vital change happened during 
the Salento ISTA in 1987, where the 
Theatrum Mundi took place in the 
courtyard and on the rampants of the 
ancient castle of Copertino. It was 
no longer the specific elements of 
the different traditions that were 
recognisable, but rather the unitary 
tradition of ISTA. In it, the lines of 
the first scene of Hamler and the 
songs and the presence of the Odin 
actors merged with the Balinese 
Barong. the mythical Japanese lion 
Shishi and the theatrical fragments 
of the other Asian artists. Barba 
fused these scenes into a unitary 
framework, giving them the rhythm 
and energy of a homogenous 
performance, something 
camevalesque, funny and nitvalisitic. 


“.. The "tradition of ISTA” is not 
stylistic, but behavioral, springing 
from the confidence that links 
companions in art, who have worked 
together intensively over a long 
period. 

(Courtesy : www.odintcatret.dk) 


Sunjukta Panigrahi performing in, 
Theairum Mundi, San Martino 
cloister in Bologna 1990. Dancers 
and actors from Bali, India, Japan 
and Odin Teatret participated. The 
Indian participation consisted of 
Sanjukta Panigrahi, her husband, 
singer Raghunath Panigrahi, Hemant 
Kumar Das, Gangadhar Pradhan and 
Nityananda Mahapatru. Such cross 
cultural fertilization generated new 
understanding which could help 
dancers to measure up to new global 
challenges. Photo ISTA 


and fro along non-existent furrows, while singing to herself 
as though the surrounding events did not concern her...” 
(Excerpt from Taviani's text Theatrum Mundi: ) 


“,..In Londrina, Brazil, on August 1994 the gods of 
Theatrum Mundi began to weave a giant tapestry depicting 
anecdotes, love stories, fables and myths. Sanjukta 


Sanjukta Panigrahi performing in 
Theatrum Mundi, Londrina 1994 
along with dancers, musicians and 
actors from Bali, Brazil, Indiv, Japan 
and Odin Teatret. fn such 
performances the choreograph is 
abstract and the actions ure 
expressive. Sanjukta, after I - 
performing and participating in these  Panigrahi started to resemble the wizard Prospero in The 
workshop. must have felt the nee! Tompest. Her double - a tiger, a snake, a young girl looking 


to incorporate new elements in the CA 5 
realm Oa to make the dance at her retlection in the waters - was the Afro-Brazilian 


form really international, multi- Augusto Omuld with his dusky, luminous skin. Indian gods 


ମା and multi-cultural. Photo and goddesses mingled with those of the African diaspora. 
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Amidst the gods and goddesses with their ecstatic and 
terrifying dances, a small group of mountebanks moved 
around. There was also a solitary man in black carrying a 
parcel. For just a brief moment the packet revealed its 
contents: a skull. Was the man in black Hamlet? 


Only the mountebanks survived the final destruction, 
rowing away. singing in a small boat towards the opposite 
bank of the lake. One of them, amidst the tumult of Shiva’s 
dance of annihilation, threw himself, fully clothed, into the 
water and swam to safety. The performance took place on 
a floating stage on the lake in Londrina. The darkness of 
the night was shattered by beams of light and fireworks...” 
(Excerpt from Taviani's text Theatrum Mundi’) 


“*_..It was the follow-up of the Theatrium Mundi of Bologna 
Jeading up to the next one in Umea, Sweden, in 1995. 


There the themes of the Indian Maya - the omnipresent 
Great Illusion and the magic wisdom of Prospero finally 
materialise while from Hamlet only the ghost of Ophelia 
appears in her madness tuming the whole stage into a 
madhouse. The entire performance appears to take the place 
on the banks of a river, which flows past, beside the 
footlights. 

The characters come here to lean over the imaginary waters, 
to look at their reflection, to quench their thirst, like gazelles 
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Sanjukta Panigrahi performing in 
Theatrum Mundi, Ume3 1995 with 
Bali, Brazil, Indian, Japan and other 
Teatret. Such fusions provided an 
Asian base different from western 
ballet dancers which were blindly 
imitated by Odissi dancers at its 
initial stage in their anxiety to create 
new choreographices. 
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Shakuntala 


An Indian-Danish opera based on 
the play by Kalidasa with music by 
Raghunath Panigrahi and Frans 
Winther 

Director: Eugenio Barba 
Conductor: Flemming Vistisen 
Cast: Sanjukta Panigrahi and 
musicians, Lone Rasmussen 
(soprano), Jens Krogsgaard (tenor), 
Odin Teatret’s actors and musicians, 
Teatro Tascabile di Bergamo (Italy). 
Yuyachkani Theatre Ensemble 
(Peru), Holstebro High School choir. 
orchestra from Holstebro Music 
School. 

Premiere: Holstebro Festive Week 
“Mixed Marriages", 4 - 12 
September 1993. 

The work on Shakuntala started 
during the session of The University 
of Eurasian Theatre in Fara Sabina 
in May 1993. Its theme was “Parallel 
Dramaturgies”. The opera was in 
seven acts, each of which was 
performed every evening 
juxtaposing three dramaturgical 
styles: opera, Odissi dance and Odin 
Teatret. The last evening, the opera 
was presented in its totality in a new 
montage, which brought together 
different styles. 


The Jungle Book 


Director: Eugenio Barba 

Music: Rughunath Panigrahi, Kai 
Bredholt and Jan Ferstev 

Cast: Dancing Wolf: Sunjukta 
Panigrahi. Narrating Wolf: Iben 
Nagel Rasmussen. Musicians: 
Rughunath Panigrahi, Hemant 
Kumar Das, Gangadhar Pradhan, 
Kishan Lal Sharma, Kai Bredholt 
and Jan Ferslev 

Premiere: Holstebro Festive Week 
“Mixed Marriages”, 4 12 
September 1993. 


or lions, or like the young Greek who gave his name to the 
narcissus flower...” 


It is quite amazing how indigenous ideas led to 
contemporary fusions leading to the emergence of an Asian 
modem dance. It is heartening to find Ramli Ibrahim playing 
the role of a significant catalyst, who concentrates on the 
expansion of Odissi in several new directions. His 


Photo: Jan R0sz 
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Sanjukta Panigrahi performing with Marco Martinelli (?) 
A view of the workshop of ISTA where Sanjukta Panigrahi is performing with two other non-Indian 
dancers to the accompaniment of music by Oriya musicians. Photo courtesy : Sanjukta Panigrahi Memorial 
Trust Archives, Bhubaneswar. 
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Sanjukta Punigrahi 
performing with Kathakali 
dancer Madhaban Nayar. 
These interactions gave her 
chance to understand other 
classical dance forms and 
eminent artists. Photo 
courtesy Sanjukta 
Punigrahi Memorial Trust 
Archives, Bhubaneswar. 


choreography Adorations could be cited as a remarkable 
contemporary indigenous ensemble.!® 


Adorarions is an Odissi classic which brought Ramli 
Tbrahim in Australia and Malaysia critical acclaim more 
than twenty years ago (1985). A compelling tale of the 
relationship of guru and disciple, Adorations was inspired 
by the late Guru Debaprasad Das, one of the three/four 
revivalist pioneers of Odissi. Debaprasad preferred a more 
holistic approach, combining the elements of tribal, folk 
and classical to craft a style noted for its strong balance 
between the vigorous and the gentle, the masculine and 
feminine. Adorations demystifies Odissi and more than 
anything else explores the underlying philosophy and 
technique of Odissi identified by the Debaprasad’s 
parampara (school of Odissi). The work will also showcase 
several of Debaprasad’s classic compositions with his 
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10. The emergence of contemporary 

modern ideas inspired by 
indigenous/traditional dance idioms 
inthe Asian choreographic statement 
has given birth to a distinctive 
identity in non-western 
contemporary dance. The present 
contemporary modern dance in 
Malaysia does not necessarily look 
to the Euro-American modern dance 
tradition. There is a tangible 
awareness among Malaysian 
contemporary choreographers that 
modem ideas and their inspirations 
can and should take into account the 
rich and varied indigenous traditional 
und contemporary cultures. This 
includes the sources from tribal, folk 
und court dances, indigenous and 
hybrid myths, music, paintings and 
even the urban and non-urban 
landscapes of Malaysia. 
Contemporary modern 
chureographics which had emerged 
from this broad-based cultural 
perspectives in the last twenty years, 
have in an unconscious manner, 
celebrated the unique cross-cultural 
position of Malaysia in South and 
Southeast Asia. Mualaysian 
contemporary choreographers are 
discovering through their works the 
challenges of being Malaysians and 
the unique position of working in 
the Malaysian and also Asian 
environment - atthor. 


Ramli Ibrahim and Tan Mei Mei in 
Nijinsky's famous work (L'apres 
Midi D'unce Faune (The Aftemoon 
of the Faun) recreated by Ramli 
Ibrahim, Sutra Dance Theatre, Kuala 
Lumpur. Photo : Sivarajah Natarajan 


Ramli Ibrahim's recreation of 
Nijinsky’s L'apres Midi D’une 
Faune (The afternoon of the Faun) 
Ramli in vibrant mood as the 
protagonist. Nijinsky had created 
revolutionary movements in his 
shows, moving away from the 
traditional flowing movement of 
mainstream ballet. His radicul 
angular movements combined with 
heavy sexual overtones caused a riot 
in the Theatre de Champs - Elysess 
when Le Sacred du Printemps was 
premiered in Paris. As the title 
character in L'apres Midi D’une 
Faune, he enacted masturbation with 
the nymph’s scarf (Albright, 2004) 
A tuming point for Nijinsky was 
his meeting with Sergai Diaghilev. 
a member of the St. Petersberg elite 
and wealthy pattern of the arts, 
promoting Russian visual and 
musical art abroad, particularly in 
Paris. Nijinsky and Diaghilev 
became lovers and Diaghilev 
became heavily involved in 
directing Nijinsky’s career. In 1909. 
Diaghilev took a company to Paris, 
with Nijinsky and Anna Pavlova us 
the leads. The show was a great 
success and increased the reputation 
of both the leads and Diaghilev 
throughout the artistic circles of the 
Europe. Diaghilev created Les 
Ballets Russes in its wake, and with 
choreographer Michel Fokine, made 
it one of the most well-known 
companics of the time. 


recorded voice belting out the ukkutas (Odissi dance 
syllable). 


At home quite significant experiments have taken place, 
of course, with regard to replacing mediaeval classical 
songs with modern and folk songs. This change also 
brought about changes in performance patterns. 
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Sonal Mansingh danced to a folk song Kaluribenta as well 
as a modern poem by Radhamohan Gadanayak. She has 
danced more than half a dozen abhinaya numbers based 
on bhajans composed by Mirabai, Tulsidas and Surdas 
which are non-Oriya songs. Sujata Mishra matched her 
dancing steps to excerpts from Sri Radha, a modern Oriya 
poem written by Ramakant Rath.(titled Maya). Madhubrata 
Satpathy too danced to a poem written by Pratibha 
Satpathy. Kelucharan successfully experimented with 
Ramacharita Manasa (Kevata Prasanga) of Tulsi Das as 
well as Pratibha Ray's Jajnaseni. His son Ratikant is also 
dancing Tulsi Ramayana. It has now become a fashion to 
compose group dance to Vande Utkala Janani, a song 
written in praise of Utkal, Orissa. Ratikant composed a 
choreography on national integration, in which the dancers 
had to shout *Allah’ more than a hundred times. The song 
was of Subramaniyan Bharati’s and the music was 
composed by Aruna Sairam. All these experiments are 
quite novel” for Odissi dance and after the initial shocks, 
have now been largely accepted. At least, there is no hue 
and cry over such deviations. This is a new direction in the 
field of Odissi dance. Intelligent Odissi dancers having a 
cosmopolitan outlook now argue that, in spite of the song 
not being in Oniya, their dance is still Odissi. It also proves 
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Divya Nair and Sivagamavalli 
Selvarajan in Ravel's operatic 
‘Sheherazade’. Sheherazade was a 
controversial choreography of 
Nijinsky. 


Ramli Ibrahim's exposure to the 
world art and theatre movements 
helped him to recreate choreographies. 
with their clemental grammar suited 
to an eastem tradition. 


11. It may be a source of some small 
comfort to dancers in the midst of the 
perennial battle between those who 
would sacrifice everything to the 
preservation of traditional method and 
those who are equally ardent in the 
pursuit of change in the name of 
progress, to find that the same battles 
rage pretty well all over the world. 
From Madras, G.K. Seshagiri has 
sent two articles which he has written 
in an Indian magazine called Sound 
and Shadow, upbraiding Uday 
Shankar for his dancing and an 
answer by Shan-kar published in the 
Bombay Chronicle. 

Mr. Seshagiri belongs to the camp of 
the traditionalists and plays Shan-kar 
without mercy for his many alleged 
breaches of the canon of the Indian 
Classical dance. His criticism is 
leamed and deals with a subject of so 
many ramifications that nobody but a 
scholar would attempt to refute 
anything he presents. 

He is distressed because audiences 
in India as well as in the West have 
flocked to Shan-kar’s performances 
and zcclaimed them with enthusiasm, 
when he feels that they arc “a typical 
example of the present day decadence 
in onc of our arts due mainly to the 
deterioration in our taste”. Uday 
Shan-kar's dance, “he writes” 
considered as some Kind of dance. 
was tolerable. But considered as 
Indian dance, either as Bharata natva, 
or nritya, oF nritta, is was absolutely 
unconvincing except for the 
costumes, the decor and the music- 
(John Martin, The Dance Art of Indiv 
- Shan-kar criticized as departing from 
Canons of the Indian Clussical Dance 
- dated 02.04.1934). 


Kantala, a contemporary work by the 
Sutra Dance Theatre of Kuala 
Lumpur under the artistic direction 
of Ramli Ibrahim. This performance 
is striking and serene which evokes 
divine emotions of Devi and Christ 
amidst imposing colour and neat 
forms. The music was an excerpt 
from sources by Aruna Sairam and 
Dominique Vallard. Photo : Sivarajah 
Natargjun 2005. 


that Odissi can be danced to songs other than Oriya. This 
logic could be further extended to other languages such as 
English, Italian and Udru and we should have the courage 
and conviction to face the challenge. Songs in these 
languages could be sub-titled as is normally done for a 
regional language serial on national telecast. Or intelligent 
choreographers might find out better ways of dealing with 
such problems. If Orissan pata painting has accepted and 
accommodated western perspectives, shading of figures 
and alien colour schemes, why should Odissi dance not 
respond to such western influences? A senior Odissi dancer 
defending her new choreography said that Sunilji (Sunil 
Kothan) had told her that the new choreography belonged 
within the broad frame-work of Odissi. Sunil Kothari’s 
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Guna Sekharan and January Low 
performing in Kamla, a contemporary 
work by the dancers of the Sutra 
Dance Theatre. Kuala Lumpur. 
Photo: Sivarajuh Nataranjan 2005 


observation is very pertinent to an understanding the 
breadth of a creative work. The vision, tenacity and 
strength of understanding of the choreographer and dancer 
will enable him/her to broaden the scope of the dance in 
new and challenging directions. 


Ramli Ibrahim, the Malaysian Odissi dancer, has created a 
number of choreographies based on Odissi, that he cautiously 
labels as contemporary. We call these Navya Odissi. These 
are the Kamal, Sacred Geometry, L'apre Midi D'une Faune 
and Sheherazade. Kamal explores the concept of devotion 


and piety inspired by and related to the ‘Mother Goddess’. 
The lotus and the rose, flowers of great joy and delight, 
represent metaphors of auspiciousness, beauty and grace. 
The music for this item was taken from sources by Aruna 
Sairam and Dominique Vallard, the shloka recited by Sairam 
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Scenes from Sacred Geometry, Ramli Ibrahim dancing with Divya Nair. Sutra Dance Theaue, Kuala Lumpur. 
The geometrical configuration of the body of the dancers us well as the conceptual composition created out of 
intersecting flowing lines is remarkable. Music composed by Ustad Zakir Hussuin. Photo : Sivarajah Natarajan 
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begins with a description of the Devi’s lotus eyes. Kamala 
Sulochana and the choreography was therefore titled Kamala. 


In Sacred Geometry the duality of apparent opposites, 
Appolonian and Dionysian principles are represented by 
Bharatanatyam and Odissi respectively, The L'apres Midi 
D'une Faune is first created by the legendary Nijinsky. 
Choreographically, this work is created along the 
impressionistic lines, but with movement inspired by Indian 
dance, particularly Odissi. It is a work of exploring mood 
and erotic sexuality. Debussy has provided music to this 
work. 


Sheherazade is based on the romanticism of Klingsor’s 
poem which has been given a grand aural manifestation 
by Ravel's music. Taking its cue from the music, the dance 
itself explores the mood of the poem in an abstract manner. 
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Ramli Ibrahim and Rahul Acharya, 
the young Oriya dancer further 
trained by Ramli Ibrahim, in a striking 
posture in Sheherazade performed by 
the Sutra Dance Theatre, Kuala 
Lumpur. Photo : Sivarajah Natarajan 
2005. 


Ramli Ibrahim and Rahul Acharya 
in evocative postures in 
Sheherazade, the Sutra Dance 
Theatre, Kuala Lumpur. Photo : 
Sivarajah Natarajan 2005. 


Its compelling flavour, nuances and ‘perfume’ of cruelty 
and longing are given further voyeuristic accents through 
the power of suggestion. (Spellbound ! Bhubaneswar 
2005) 


It is not only the language component that is a subject of 
controversy, but the composition, form and gestures need 
to be overhauled if the dance is to have a new significance. 
Just by changing the language of the song, the dancers 
cannot boast of creating something spectacular and of a 
different order. Uday Shankar's experiments for creating 
a new dance ensemble were path-breaking. The first thing 
he did was to break away from the classical patterns, then 
the distiction between nritta and ubhinaya was ignored. It 
was the movement of the human form for its own sake, 
primary and not dependent on the tala or the poetic line. 
Dance was created first and then music was composed for 
the dance. This reversed the classical pattern where the 
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12.The outcome of this conference 
was very rewarding. Contemporary 
dancers in the forefront who attended 
it included Mrinalini Sarabhai and her 
daughter Mallika Sarabhai, 
Kumudini Lakhia, Chandralekha, 
Yamini Krishnamurty, Sonal 
Mansingh, Ritha Devi, Bhart 
Sharma, Sucheta Bhinde, Chitra 
Sundaram, Uttara Asha Coorlawala. 
Asiad Deboo, Avanthi Meduri, and 
others. Among the critics and scholars 
were Narayan Menon, Sadananda 
Menon, Shanta Serbjeet Singh, 
Shirin Vajifdar, connoisseur 
Jamshed Bhabha, painter Dashrath 
Patel, Ram Gopal and Sunil Kothan, 
from the West came dancers/ 
choreographers Susanne Linke and 
Gerhard Bohner from Germany, 
Dominique Bagouet, Andreine Be! 
and Elizabeth Mauger from France, 
from England Stephen Long. trained 
at the Royal Ballet School, from Italy 
Patrizia Cerroni, from Canada Anne 
Mane Gaston, from the USA Carmen 
De Lavallade. There were two dancers 
settled in India : Sharon Lowen from 
the USA and Ileana Citaristi from 
Italy. Musician Igor Wakhcvitch, a 
French citizen of Russian origin who 
had expressed interest in working 
with Indian dance, was also present. 
(Kothari 2003 : 12) 


musical composition was basic and the dance was adapted 
to it. In the new formula, movement had to evolve first and 
it was not guided by any stylized pattern; any point of 
articulation of the body could be used. Once the number 
was choreographed, music could be composed for it. 
Further, except for some singing in order to create an 
atmosphere, there was hardly any vocal accompaniment 
in the composition. It was instrumental music which either 
heightened the effect of the dance or was subordinate to 
the movement of the dance. The dancer was no longer in a 
position to interpret or improvise according to the poetic 
line or the recurrent musical melody. (Kapila Vatsyayan 
in New Directions in Indian Dance. 2003 : 21.22) 


The East-West Encounter organized by George Lechner, 
then Director of Max Mueller Bhavan, Mumbai, in 
collaboration with the National Centre for the Performing 
Arts (NCPA) in Mumbai in January 1984 was a strategic 
event in the field of dance. This focussed on the new 
experiments carried out in dance by several artists all over 
the country and from abroad.” 


This encounter deepened the perception and understanding 
of contemporary dance scene and convinced the 
participants, particularly those from India, of the need to 
get out of routine and advance further towards new dance 
creations. 


The convention discussed multiculturalism, the issue of 
race, nationality and language, problems related to form, 
and the relevance of mythology. religion, the most vexed 
question related to rigid standardization leaving no room 
for exploration. The deliberations at the encounter pointed 
out the realities of life and society, most importantly the 
‘shift’ that had taken place in other art forms. The 
discussion was very fruitful and quite relevant to the major 
issues we have raised in this monograph such as the 
“standard language and the dialects”, the need for change 
in thinking patterns. It exposed shallowness of mindless 
quantification and the lack of intellectualism in the dance 
community. 
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“Movement and Space", an extract from “Hidden Stream” : Aditi Mangaldas uses Kathak, Chhau, and Yoga to unlock 
the potential of the body and to create a visual scape that adheres to no purticular rule. Mini Thaper in Yoga. Aditi in 
Kathak, and Santosh Nair in Chhuu. Photo : Dinesh Khanna. courtesy Drishtikon Dance Foundation. (Source Kothari, 
New Direction in Indian Dance 2003 : 180) 
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Performance of King Lear by Odissi Research Centre, Bhubaneswar al the Konurk Festival 2003. This has been 
choreographed by Kumkum Mohanty and the music was composed by Prafulla Kar. Prafull Kumar Mohanty, an 
eminent English professor, was the consultant. The performance was theatrical but it was not contemporary Odissi. 
The choreography was not convincing; it was too numrative, rendered in gitinatya style. Since the theme was difficult 
to be danced in Odissi and the cultura} parametres concemed were strikingly different, greater expertise was required 
on the part of the choreographer to set it to a reasonable contemporary Odissi. Kumkum Mohanty also danced in the 
role of King Lear wearing a golden wig. Photo : Odissi Research Centre. 


az 
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Sujata Mahapatra dancing as 
Mahisamardini Durga. While she is 
in a vigorous stance, with multiple 
hands provided by four dancers from 
behind matching perfectly the 
iconography, the demon is rather 
passive in his (her) response to the 
onslaught. The other dancers’ coy 
presence no doubt provides a balance 
tothe composition, it is not functional 
and is not tuned to the spirit of the 
composition. (Photo Courtesy : San 
Bhubaneswar 2005.) 


In $7, Chandralekhu choreographs a 
vision for the future. An iconic vision 
of woman who is auspicious, 
beautiful, luminous, empowered; 
with multiple hands, multiple 
capacities, energies; a doshabhuja - 
with ten hands - who can change all 
space. Photo : Doshruth Patel. 


(Kothari, New Directions in Indian 
Dance 2003 :55) 
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A Nritygram choreography. 


Such designs remind us of Bollywood cinematic imitations, nevertheless it justifies Bijayini’s 
dominating dance presence. Photo courtesy : Nrityagram 
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Sujata and Ratikanta Mahapatra in 
Jatayu Moksha. The dance drama 
is choreographed by Ratikant and 
the music composition is provided 
by Lakshmikant Palit. Photo: 
Courtesy Srjan, Bhubaneswar 
2005. 


Srusti O Pralaya. a contemporary Odissi itern based on the Super cylone is choreographed by Aruna Mohanty. After 
the cyclonic catastrophe, several dancers reacted to the situation and composed different dance dramas. Significant 
among them are Aruna Mohanty and Kumkum Mohanty. But both these programmes are fed with long narratives, 
emotive expressions and lokadharmi modes and lack seriousness of human tragedy wrought by the cyclone. Kumkum 
Mohanty's choreograph, produced by Odissi Research Centre, was telecust on Doordarshan soon after the super 
cyclone in Orissa. Both the choreographers believed that the stuge showing dead human bodies strewn all over would 
evoke pathos, but contrary to their expectations it tumed out to be melodramatic. However, both the performances 
could be commended as bold attempts to face to the challenges of new Odissi. 


Kumkum Mohanty's other new choreography on Kargil using both Karhak and Odissi dance forms for Pakistani and 
Indian soldiers seems imaginative, but it also lacks the classical dimension in its performance. Dancing and choreography 
are two different matters and certain good dancers are not good at chorcography. To instantly react to social and 
environmental problems without internalizing the episode is a major mistake. One can immediately change an experience 
into a verse but to make it intense and poetic requires creative experience and imagination. And in case of dance, it 
needs a lot of planning to stage such highly tricky themes. 
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Ranjabati Sircar in three 
innovative postures, 
sequence from Cassandra, 
choreographed by her. 
These postures do not find 
mention in Natya Shastra. 
For new choreographies 
such new dance motifs are 
required. In these motifs, the 
dancer's perfect body and 
neat execution has been 
displayed. Photo : Avinash 
Pasricha 

1 (Kothari, New Directions in 
Indian Dance 2003) 
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Sarpagati. Daksha explores the mallkhamb tradition; Isha Sharvani and Anil Kumar balance 
themselves along a rope.(Kothani, New Directions in Indian Dance 2003 : 103) 


In Orissan kela-keluni tradition such uctions on and along a rope are quite common which the 
Odissi dancers have not utilised in their choreographies. 
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Among the participants were quite a few Odissi dancers 
like Sonal Mansingh. Yamini Krishnamurti. Ritha Devi, 
Sharon Lowen and Ileana Citaristi. Of course, eminent 
dance critics and dance historians like Sunil Kothari and 
Shanta Serbjeet Singh, who had worked on Odissi and 
written books, were also there. This meeting of minds 
opened up the perceptual mode towards new directions of 
dance and tradition and the contemporary. 


Sonal’s and Ileana’s new experiments should be taken as 
immediate instances of this meeting of minds. 


Sonal Mansingh has successfully experimented with 
different Oriya dance forms and literary traditions to give 
new directions to Odissi. Her bhava pallavi based on 
Charyapada, a composition relying on a seventh-century 
Buddhist-tantrik tradition is a significant attempt at 
exploring new frontiers. The theme focusses on the supreme 
goddess conceived as Shunya-mahari, the void that dances 
as a consecrated dancing girl (Jiwan Pani 1992 :18). The 
most striking choreographies include her dance numbers 
on the Kaluribenta story. The story tells how a crow burnt 
its wings because it was extremely desirous of eating a 
ripe bitter gourd (karela- kalara in Oriya). The story woven 
into a poem with a funnel like structure, is fascinating both 
in its form and content. The poem is folksy no doubt, but 
its dance rendering turns out to be a new choreography. 


Orissa has a rare tradition in pala singing. It is a kind of 
ballad singing that uses poems of exceptional ]iterary merit 
culled from various sources. The pala singers are so adept 
at interpreting an incident that it has the strength to hold 
the audience spellbound for hours describing the eyes of a 
heroine. A single instance of eye description could last for 
four hours. In fact, such literary adventures inspired Sonal 
to choreograph two expressional numbers, namely. 
Sunayana and Sukuntala. While the former deals with the 
literary excerpts on the beauty of feminine eyes, the latter 
focuses on the beauty of the woman’s long cascading hair. 
(Jiwan Pani 1992 :23) 
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Sonal has also experimented with Chhae to add vigour to 
her new choreography on Ardhanarishwar. The theme is 
based on Adi Shankaracharya’s poem - a concept of 
divinity, half male and half female, unique in its rendering. 
The dance is blended with Mayurbhanj Chhau, a 
predominantly virile and masculine dance style and Odissi 
marked for its lyricism. The blending of two Orissan dance 


Sonal Mansingh in Kaluribenta 
traditions was so successful that it later inspired other 
dancers to work on this line. 


The Journey choreographed by Ileana Citaristi explores 
the possibilities of the Chhanu style of dance which could 
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Madhu Gopinath and Vakkom Sajeev 
of Samudra Centre for Indian 
Contemporary Performing Arts at 
Thiruvananthapuram in perfect 
synchronization of body postures. 
The sequence is from The Sound of 
Silence, choreographed and directed 
by them. 


Photo : Sathyan - Courtesy Samudra 
Centre for Indian Contemporary 
Performing Arts. (source , Kothan, 
New Directions in Indian Dance, 
2003 ; 183) 


Mavin Khoo executes an exquisite 
wutplavana, jump movement in 
“Purallel Passions” (2001), u work 
commissioned by the Royal Opera 
House Artists’ Development 
Initiative, London. Photograph: Eric 
Richmond (Source, Kothari, New 
Directions in Indian Dance, 2003 : 
165) 
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Shamita Ray in Intimacies of Third 
Order, choreographed by Shobana 
Jeyasingh. Photograph : Chris Nash 
(source, Kothan, New Directions in 
Indian Dance 2003 : 163) 


be its modem interpretation linking it to the recitation of 
Japanese ‘Haiku’ by Osho and the dancer herself. 


The Journey starts at dawn and ends at sunset; it passes 
through stages which could correspond to phases in one’s 
own life but it tends to come back and to start every time 
from the same point, in a sort of unending spiral. Its 
presentation reveals the beauty of the free style of dance. 
Moving in diagonal lines on the stage with the lights 
following her in a stream, the dancer could bring out the 
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Ileana Citaristi in The Journey 


Ileana Citaristi, in Echo and 
Narcissus 


Ileana Citaristi, in Echo and 
Narcissus. (Photo : Courtesy Ileana} 
Ileana’s actions and postures arc 
unconventional but it seems these are 
the outcome of her training in Chhare 
and Odissi. For a new chorcography, 
a dancer virtually has to create his/ 
her own grammar based on 
innovations and new interpretations. 
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Sequences from Ushas Sukta, 
chorcographed by Mohanrao 
Kalyanpurkar, based on a hymn from 
the Rigveda. Photo : Stuart Roth. 
(Source : Kothari, New Directions in 
Indian Dance 2003 : 172) 

Such harmonised innovative body 
postures are rare in contemporary 
Odissi choreograph. 


essence of both Chhau and Odissi. Its music is composed 
by Jotishka Dasgupta. 


In another innovative dance recital Ileana Citaristi blends 
the Mayurbhanj Chhau technique, a semi-classical style 
from Orissa, India, with the famous classical Greek myth, 
Echo and Narcissus. Such blending not only explores new 
myths and their related movements but also reinforces 
vigour and newness to the existing styles of dance, which 
is given a new direction. The dance weaves around pride 
and arrogance and consequent rejection and despair. 


Visually, Narcissus has been rendered as movements and 
Echo as vibrations created by the movements. By trying to 
escape from the vibrations, Narcissus finds himself more 
and more trapped by them. His incapacity to relate to others 
leads him to succumb to the curse; he will fall in love with 
his own retlexion and dissolve himself into it. The musical 
contribution is by Auroville'’s music composer Igor 
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Watkevich. Ileana’s choreography shone with the 
iridescence of a gem, the depth imparted by rigorous 
practice and, above all, an intellectual approach to the 
possibilities of the style. How balletic, how superbly 
modem, how expressive were the ways in which she used 
the traditional Chhau topka and ufli. 


Maya Darpana’s concept is based on the Indian philosophy 
in a metaphysical and poetic way. The choreographic 
composition is based on the Odissi style, which has been 
inspired by the poetic treatment of the concept of Maya in 
various Upanisads. 


It is a dance composition focussing on the interplay of Time 
and Space, on the theme of Prakriti, nature in its various 
manifestations. The concept is Jiwan Pani’s and the music 
rendered by Partho Das. 


However much we may decry the West, the West exercises 
a tremendous impact on our sensibility and awareness. The 
views of the eminent dancer and choreographer 
Chandralekha in this context are particularly apt. She 
writes : 
Being inheritors of colonial structures and institutions of 
education, language, liberal values, and may be even notions 
of aesthetics, we cannot overlook the mediation of the West 
in shaping our approach to our traditionat arts. Problems of 
revivalism, nostalgia, purity, exclusiveness, conservation, 
preservation, need to be examined. There is a tendency to 
swing between the polarities of rejecting the West to seek the 
security of our little islands, or of accepting the West at the 
cost of a wealth of traditions and without any attempt to try 
and listen to what they have to tell us. 


We Indians had a questioning mind, a tendency towards 
abstraction and reaching the elements, but we have 
somehow lost these qualities and have become morbid and 
dull. We now need somebody else to tell us what we still 
have. We would then start rediscovering ourselves. The 
West has precisely done this, brought us back our capacity 
for analysis and our need for rebellion and discovery. To 
make a departure from tradition-bound Odissi, we perhaps 
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13. Dance drama or Odissi ballet is 
not a traditional Odissi dance form 
handed over to the gunss and dancers 
by the tradition or by the revivalists. 
The gurus and dancers have taken up 
the responsibility upon themselves to 
fuse a western dance structure to 
revamp group Odissi dance. Since all 
the earlier eminent gurus had had 
stints in the theatre in the early stages 
of their career, we naturally see 
theatrical elements built into the 
ballets. With dance festivals 
organised everywhere and the festival 
stages getting larger, the dancers feel 
that solo performances are no more 
suitable and they apprehend that they 
would be lost. By now, the Odissi 
dance drama or the ballet is an 
accepted and acclaimed dance format 
- author. 


14. I had held an experimental 
workshop on Orissan pata painting 
When I was the principal, B.K. 
College of Art and Crafts. 
Bhubaneswar. This workshop aimed 
at breaking the stagnation in pata 
painting and altering its religious base. 
Out of the group of participants, two 
were traditional painters from Pun and 
Raghurajpur and the rest were 
students of the college learning 
contemporary pictorial art. | 
segregated pictorial motifs having 
potential for renewal and reuse and 
relied on them for my new 
composition (choreography). I 
changed the basic structure of the 
compositions and set them in a few 
frame. 1 limited my palette to the 
primary colours of Hingula 
(vermillion) Haritala (yellow) 
Ramaruja (Indigo) Sankha (white) 
Geru (red ochre) and black. The etTect 
was amazing. In these new puintings, 
(one may also compare it with 
Navanritya), the fonns and colours 
and given lines were old and 
traditional but the final product and 
the context were new - author. 


need a dancer like Chandralekha who would question the 
authenticity of so-called classical disciplines. The question 
is : Does the classicism limit you or help you to open up ? 
Classicism has a part to play in contemporaneity, which 
we have to understand and recognise. 


Any revived dance form has played out its part and is now 
relegated to a mediaeval mindset. The dancers have to 
regenerate and renew its potential and release its latent 
energy. Kumudini Lakhia, a Kathak dancer confesses that 
she became aware of the importance of space, its potency 
and its flexibility while working with Ram Gopal. Further, 
she learnt from him the discipline of time, action and 
movement. A concept came to her mind when she was 
disturbed by the limitations of the presentation of Kathak 
techniques, which had raised barriers for her as a 
performing artist. She wanted to do something different. 
She looked at the basic postures and questioned them : 
why does the hand have to be exactly there, why not there, 
or here or nowhere - behind the body ? New ideas 
developed and instead of a solo dance format a group was 
involved in the question: “what do we do next?” (Lakhia 
in New Directions in Indian Dance 2003 : 60-64)’ 


Creative, intelligent dancers started deconstructing 
traditional movements and applying them to a new context. 
Such experiments had already been taken up in the field of 
painting and other forms of visual art with success. 


The dancers aware of such experiments in visual and 
literary arts could find ways of exploring, expanding and 
reaching new horizons. 


What Ranjabati Sircar experiences in Navanritya is almost 
similar to what this author experienced in the efforts he 
made in the area of pata painting. While, at first, dancers 
are encouraged to recognize the root sources of movement, 
and to identify the differences in weight, shape, dynamics 
and impetus that give a movement its particular stylistic 
flavour, with further training they are discouraged from 
making this connection except in reference to particular 
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lines or positions of the body that articulate technique. 
Movements within the groups thus take on various referential 
names, which help in indicating a root (already removed 
from its source) that can then be explored and developed 
further . In the case of individual movement, dancers are 
continually coming up with new variations and 
improvisations based on their own exploration of the root 
movements and positions. In my own case, I work directly 
with the abstract quality of a movement, completely ignoring 
its traditional source. (Sircar in New Directions in Indian 
Dance 2003 : 86) 


As already hinted earlier, new directions in dance take into 
account interpretations of the canons, incorporations and 
hybridizations. 


A number of talented dancers and choreographers in their 
chosen art forms have shown new directions and have 
changed the very face of Indian dance. They have shown 
the vitality, elementality and abstraction of form while 
retaining the grace, charm and the basic philosophy of 
traditional Indian dance. 


For the understanding of Odissi dancers, a few names of 
eminent dancers are mentioned below : They include 
Mallika Sarabhai, Aditi Mangaldas, the husband-and-wife 
team, Maulik Shah and Ishira Parikh, Anita Ratnam, Ramli 
Ibrahim, Sangeeta Sharma, Sharmila Biswas, Ileana 
Citaristi, Navtej Singh Johar, Sonal Mansingh, 
Jayachandran Palazhy, Padmini Chettur, Maya Krishna 
Rao, Gitanjali Kolanad, Shovana Narayan, Janaki Patrik, 
Rajika Puri as well as Sudarshan Chakravorty, Anand 
Shankar Jayant. Ratnabali Kant, Santosh Nair, Madhu 
Natraj - Heri and Bharti Sharma. 


Most of the Odissi dancers tend to be extremely 
conservative; they still talk of moksha as ‘liberation’ in 
cosmic terms without understanding its possible 
implications and ramifications. The gurus who teach Odissi 
to their students are not aware of the potency of forms and 
movements and to what extent they could be stretched. 
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They think that without a theme dance is not possible. Nritta 
as pure dance is known to them but they are not aware that 
it is the basis of their art. Sthayi or thai, which is also an 
abstraction, need not always relate to temple sculpturesque 
poses. Why do the dancers always need Dalamakika 
Darpana, Alasa, Simanthini, Mardala postures to give 
them assurance of a visual tradition to start their 
dance recitals? Does one always have to bow down to the 
bhumi guru, sabha and ista before starting a dance as long 
as one does not create a situation where one feels insecure? 
Painters do not do this when we hold an exhibition. In 
Orissa, choreographers will say that they have executed a 
new choreography, but when you press them to give further 
details, they would inform you that, instead of Radha and 
Krishna, they have gone in for Parvati and Shiva. 


Odissi dance is becoming popular and is also becoming 
populist. Odissi ballet (not exactly the ballet dance of the 
West) in its eastern version has been adopted by dancers 
in Orissa without perfecting their bodies and its movements. 
As long as gurus and dancers keep reaping a good harvest, 
nobody feels the need for new creations. The NRI 
community, which organises annual jamborees, could not 
care less. The Orissan dance festivals mean just a change 
of locale and ambience, the dance numbers remaining 
almost the same. What these festivals offer is a cocktail. 
Odissi Research Centre could think of organising a dance 
festival featuring new-direction dance. It is high time one 
got tired of seeing an ensemble of bengapatias, tahias and 
bandha textiles and beautiful feminine faces. One must 
clamour for real art lying obscured by this tunfare. 


Should we term this new-direction dance navanritya, 
nuanata (not nuanata patalimukuta) or Odissi 
contemporary? Whether we recognise this as new or not, 
it is taking shape. Before it is too late, it should be 
streamlined in a proper way. Odissi dance has already 
reached new heights through the achievement and 
dedication of its celebrated practitioners. It is time it 
regenerated itself in the form of Navya-Odissi. 
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Conclusion 


Odissi dance that was reconstructed half a century ago 
in Orissa weaving cultural remnants into a respectable 
fabric, linking ritual, archaeology and practices, has, by 
now, grown old enough to pass into history. The dance 
form has therefore to be studied in a historical perspective 
and contemplated upon as an Orissan traditional art form 
bequeathed to us by revivalists of yester years. 


Its growth during this period is phenomenal, much 
beyond the expectations of its founding fathers. The time 
has come when one should venture to proclaim Odissi 
as an ‘international dance form’ of Orissa (or classical 
Indian dance or classical Asian dance as a broad 
category?) because it is performed all over the globe, in 
major metropolises, cities and towns, learnt and taught, 
watched and patronised by an international community. 
But, on the home front, Odissi is confined to a few 
coastal districts. This is an irony, but is a characteristic 
of any hybrid urban art form. The reasons which are 
responsible for such an unbalanced growth are 
standardization, urban elitist mentality, over-refinement 
and acute ornamentation. Odissi is talked of as a lyrical, 
graceful feminine dance (because most of the dancers 
despise tandav-vigour and primitive robustness) with 
delicate concave and convex body contours. Odissi 
dance at its peak is to be regarded as a kinetic 
manifestation of the temple of Konark with all its charm 
and beauty as well as its incongruities inharmonious 
assemblage and gothic character. We could now label 
Odissi as the eighth wonder of the world after the temple 
of Konark. But the loss it has accumulated over the years 
is equally stupendous. We may not immediately try to 
notice or savour the criticism when pointed out. The 
dance form has lost its elementality, primitive vigour, 
native robustness, life force and the sense of abstraction. 
We rarely see striking Odissi, the intricacies of art are 
lost in the bizarre exercise known as ballet (a poor 
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substitute and mockery of the European dance form). My 
assessment is only a general one, because we still have 
temples like Mukteswara and Rajarani, the two gems of 
Kalingan architecture as worthy of admiration as Konark. 
If-you wish, you could watch good Odissi (not in its 
homeland) to make it your life’s experience. Not always 
lasya, even a vigorous breath-taking fandava can put one 
to extra senses. From this perspective, I am trying to analyze 
the significance of dance festivals in Orissa. It began with 
Mukteswara and then was shifted to Konark. After almost 
two decades, Mukteswara reemerged as the third festival 
venue in addition to Pun. These three major Odissi festivals 
should aim at three different components of the dance art 
like omamentation and grace, elementality and abstraction 
as well as primitive vigour and native robustness. The 
characteristics of these three festivals should now be spelled 
out properly without being repeated. 


Like the English cricket best played by the Indians and 
Pakistanis, Odissi has virtually slipped out of our grip and 
is being reared by a set of glamorous non-Oriya danseuses 
and danseurs, living in Delhi, Mumbai, Kolkata, Bangalore 
and even in Malaysia not to speak of New York, Panis, 
Toronto and London. Yes, indeed, Odissi has become a 
global and international phenomenon. This is a matter of 
great external pride and internal pain; because, we are 
emotionally attached to a hegemony. We cling to it as our 
cultural property and therefore we often feel jealous and 
frustration when we are threatened with appropniation. In 
Orissa, we still harbour a view that the Christians, Muslims, 
Parsis and Sikhs cannot dance like Oriya Hindus, because 
as non-Hindus they will fail to achieve angasuddhi. In a 
secular democratic country, in the sphere of culture, such 
misjudgments cannot be uttered in public and are to be 
viewed as aberrations. In an age of stiff global competition 
we have to fight it out or lose the battle!. The fighting is 
tough — this is what is called sadhana, rigorous training to 
return to the elements, to abstractions to “walk barefoot 
into reality.” 
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In the evolution of the dance-form, which is fragile and 
momentary like a piece of geometry in the void with form, 
line, time, concepts, emotionality plays a minimal role 
amounting to almost nothing. As a dancer, you breathe 
your uniqueness, your sap of life, not your emotion, caste, 
creed and religion. One has to remain steadfast as an 
unflickering lamp. An emotional response leads to 
politicization and one should not raise the banner of revolt 
in the name of race and ethnicity. A dancer should develop 
his/her own dance language and personality. The dance 
language should be a prerequisite to mature as an Odissi 
dancer. Oriya language and its intimate link with Odissi 
dance is vital and cannot simply be wished away. On the 
other hand, Oriya language cannot act as a deterrent to the 
growth of Odissi. The growth of Odissi as a native form is 
compatible with the growth of Oriya literature, Kalingan 
architecture, and Orissan pictorial art. Mere superfluous 
quantification cannot be considered as growth for the 
present and future well-being of Odissi, and most 
unfortunately the dance-form is suffering from this populist 
quantification syndrome. 


What is the soul of Odissi? Is it the style, the presentation, 
the canon? Is it the Oriya identity, the Oniyaness ? What is 
its material value, the technique, the look, the costume? 
What are its living properties? Are these the dancing bodies 
or to put it differently, the dancing beauties? This is a self- 
assessment, and interrogations have not yet begun in right 
earnest. If we start asking ourself we will be able to get a 
clear answer. Your art is threatened. We have to preserve 
it at any cost, but at the same time we must allow it to 
grow. This is not a dead heritage so that we move ahead 
carrying a corpse on our shoulders ; it is a living art-form 
and therefore we have to live with it and grow with it. 
Even during long fifty years, we never realized the 
importance of dance styles our gurus have left with us. 
Even if to reject a style we have to first recognize and 
understand its importance and implications. I am convinced 
that different dance styles have evolved, flowered and 
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spread their fragrance, but who has studied these from this 

perspective ? Look at our guru-shishya parampara,; it lies 

in shambles, students are fickle and change gurus like 

politicians changing their parties. Odissi is neither 

economics nor mathematics that we can change our teachers 

as often as the bell strikes in a college. There is no allegiance 
to a lineage but the showmanship of loyalty is quite visible. 
Whenever a dance student meets his/her teacher s/he 
touches the guru’s feet, that is all. It has become a routine, 
but at the same time it is amazing. Irrationality is a trait of 
all creative domains, but behaviour and relationship put a 
lot of pressure on any tradition to a severe test. 


Learners have grown like mushrooms, but excellence in 
the learning process remains a distant dream . Mediocnity 
has gripped the general psyche. Students go halfway and 
never attain their desired goal. There is no shortcut to 
excellence. Students aspire for quick results, stage 
performances seek tinsel glamour and awards. A 
performance on television and a paragraph in the local 
newspaper - that is all that the majority of them intend to 
achieve. Parents’ interventions, media manipulation, and 
early exposure to glamour has spoilt the dancing careers 
of quite a few bright young dancers. Out of, say a thousand, 
only eight or ten make it to the top. Even today, when 
Odissi is riding high the wave of international fame it will 
be difficult to name even five best Odissi dancers enjoying 
Chandralekha or Malavika or Johar’s stature. 


Only a very few Odissi dancers, whether male or female, 
maintain their bodies properly. They forget that the body 
is their basic tool with which they have to work as long as 
they pursue their dancing careers. Development of a dance 
personality is unknown. Most of the Odissi dancers set 
themselves up as gurus without much achievement to their 
credit. We can compare them with young mothers in rural 
areas with three to four children when they are hardly in 
their twenties. Realization dawns quite late on these gurus 
after they have spoiled themselves. What a pitiable state of 
affairs! In a changed social scenario, there is a great demand 
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for knowledgeable gurus, well-versed in the canon, 
endowed with communication and managerial skills. In 
Orissa, there is a class of gurus who do not perform; they 
only teach a routine, some footwork and hand gestures. 
They sell a few “items” they have mugged up. But this is 
not the Odissi we aspire for. They should be considered 
enemies of this glorious dance-form. 


In spite of all the high-flying, shuttling between countries 
and continents, proper exposure eludes a dancer and even 
a guru. For most of the dancing groups, it hardly matters 
whether they danced in Rabindra Mandap or on a New 
York City council stage. They remain immune and insular 
to influences because they have been taught to remain 
‘pure’, ‘authentic’ and “ traditional’. The dance groups 
move all over the globe as paid entertainers, therefore, they 
are not able to rise above mediocrity. There is no interaction 
with the local art scene, arts and artists when they perform 
outside Orissa and abroad. Only a few, the gifted ones, 
become wiser with each foreign visit. But on most 
occasions they hesitate to divulge their ‘new-found 
knowledge’ to their students. 


It has now become fashionable to conduct workshops for 
visiting students. But these workshops have no themes or 
focus, these ultimately function as part-time teaching 
programmes for those who do not have enough time to 
devote to dance in a normal teaching schedule. I feel there 
should be specially designed workshops both for gurus 
and disciples. Gurus, who consider themselves repositories 
of tradition and knowledge, also require reorientations and 
interactive sessions with eminent gurus and dancers from 
the same discipline as well as other disciplines. These 
orientation programmes should aim at keeping abreast of 
changes and developments in Odissi as well as in other 
dance forms. The Odissi Research Center? should have 
started such orientation courses supported by their 
archives (?) and research backup. Not only dancers but 
also creative persons from other walks of life, like poets. 
painters, and film personalities should be invited to interact 
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3. Tradition says that it is physical to 
the level of the flesh. Threfore, the 
devadasi tradition was condemned as 
prostitution and abolished from the 
temple rituals. We talk of mahar with 
emotion, but the temple 
administration do not care for its 
continuation. 


with the dancers. The orientation programme shoutd be an 
open dialogue. The journey of a dancer as well as that of 
any other creative community is mutual for experiences 
and challenges are similar. It is really a great pity that this 
open dialogue is not taking place in Orissa. Each renowned 
person, a painter, a poet or a dancer has created a secluded 
ivory tower, a tiny island. The gurus do not discuss their 
choreography, nor do they show video footage or slides of 
their work. Neither the Orissa Sangeet Natak Akademi nor 
the Odissi Research Center has ever provided such a forum 
on a regular basis for interaction. For most of the elite 
intelligentsia the dance is just physical® and not a cerebral 
experience. Of course, it is a physical experience, but 
understanding elevates it to heights of creativity. 


Although dance history and dance criticism form a part of 
the teaching programme at the Utkal Sangeet 
Mahavidyalaya, it is not taken seriously. There are hardly 
books on dance, which could fire the students’ imagination, 
broaden their horizon and understanding. Students do not 
learn to question but passively swallow what is offered in 
the course of teaching. This indicates a lack of 
intellectualism. This is not only peculiar to the field of dance: 
the field of visual arts also suffers from similar deficiencies. 
To alter the existing process is an enormous task and [ am 
not able to imagine who would shoulder such a 
responsibility. The Orissa Sangeet Natak Akademi has 
published a few important books, including the one on Odissi 
Dance by Dhirendranath Patnaik, it has failed to document 
the history of the past fifty years. The books on ‘canon’ 
are no doubt useful but to freshen up young minds, we 
want biographies of eminent dancers, their struggles and 
achievements. We want documents and discussions on 
choreographies. We would like to be educated on the 
contribution of musicfans to the growth of Odissi dance. 
We would like to know more about the trio, Pankajcharan, 
Kelucharan and Debaprasad, not contenting ourselves with 
hearsay. I do not envisage a better way than this to learn 
and promote Odissi. 
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Odissi dancers normally think that dancing is an 
independent profession and a dancer need not have any 
truck with other allied* arts. This is an utter 
misunderstanding, because the dance is an integral part of 
the cultural landscape and dance practices are bound to be 
influenced by their theoretical aspects and other allied artistic 
pursuits. We should have a clear understanding of the 
creative process and of the realities that govern not only 
dance but all other art forms. A dancer or a group of dancers 
cannot go on dancing repeating morbidly the same dance 
numbers for ages and still label it good Odissi. However, 
it is an altogether different matter that an old dance item 
regains its life in the performance in the hands of a maestro, 
like an old monument which exposes new dimensions with 
each new visit by a connoisseur. But an average dancer 
kills the art not once but every time s/he dances. We have 
now no geniuses in the field of Odissi dance. 


It is an accepted fact that Odissi in its present form has 
evolved with its gurus and their disciples over the years. 
Odissi in its present form is not the one that was 
reconstructed half a century ago. Intelligent dancers realized 
years ago that they cannot continue to reproduce the 
repertoire - MBPAM or MSPAM, neither bengapatia, 
tahia or bandha sari will be their identity markers. They 
are aware of their bodily features and if they so wished 
they did just wear a blouse without an odhani or play with 
its transparency to reveal their forms in a more evocative 
manner. Y ou simply cannot put an ISI mark on a living art 
form and stop the process of improvisation and polarization. 
Dance flourishes through a human being and the dancers 
are dynamic individuals and not ordinary people in the 
street. The Jayantika Odissi has been relegated to the past. 
This is more to be studied as a historical phenomenon than 
to be danced in future in a socio- economic context. 


If one looks at Oriya literature or Oriya painting ( I mean 
painting done in the Orissan style) one will notice two 
clearly discernible trends and styles; the traditional and the 
contemporary operating simultaneously. However glorious 
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the Sarala Mahabharata was or how much valued the 
Jagannatha Dasa Bhagavata was or however important 
the drawings and paintings of Gitagovinda or 
Amarushataka were, we now tend to write and paint 
differently. We may be inspired by their writings, may 
follow them in certain aspects or admire a nayika on a palm- 
leaf folio, as writers and painters we devise our own 
language, themes and forms. While literature has the 
advantage of a distinct language, which remains more or 
less constant in both mediaeval and modern writings, the 
cases of visual and performing arts pose intriguing 
problems. The challenge is to develop a language that would 
belong exclusively to the art form and carry with it the 
local flavour or significance. I have a strong conviction 
that art forms, whether visual art or dance art, are more 
than two thousand years old and these should be capable 
of reinventing themselves. Relying, therefore, fully on 
western concepts to express our own art forms may not be 
profitable in the long run. We have to develop our own 
concepts and a language, which may not be diammetnically 
opposed to a tradition but should be in consonance with or 
in the direction of a new dimension. 


I have been advancing this thesis in the field of visual arts 
for about two decades, receiving mixed reactions from 
critics. I urge Odissi dancers and gurus to take a similar 
stance. I certainly do not mean that Odissi dance should be 
converted into modern break dance, but it should measure 
up to modern challenges and rebuild it as Navya Odissi. 
While celebrating the Golden Jubilee year of Jayantika in 
2006, we should perhaps take another leap forward, without 
signing a pledge in blood, and accept contemporary 
challenges and remake Odissi in the present world. 
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Appendix : A Note on Abhinaya Chandrika 


Abhinaya Chandrika is more important a source pothi 
(palm-leaf manuscript) for Odissi dance even compared to 
Bharata’s Natya Shastra as it focusses on a regional dance 
tradition such as Odra nrutya. But scholars who have 
worked on it have arrived at different dates concerning the 
composition of the text. Each copied text is different from 
the other in terms of its content. This creates confusion 
and casts doubt on the authenticity of these copied texts. 


Dhirendranath Patnaik in his edition of Abhinaya Chandrika 
(Patnaik 1999) states : “Since the author of Abhinaya 
Chandrika has not mentioned the proper name of his patron, 
it is difficult to decide the exact year of the composition of 
the text. He simply records the name of the patron as 
Shriman Narayana Deva. Some scholars identify 
Jagannatha Narayana Deva (1750-1770) as the patron 
because he was not only a powerful king, but also a poet 
and musician. He authored two kavyas - Vrindavana 
Chandra Vihar and Prabhavati Parinaya in Oriya. One 
of his music teachers was Purusottama Mishra who 
composed a treatise on music titled Sangita Narayana and 
dedicated it to his patron. 


Xx Xx Xx 


There is no record to prove that Maheshwar Mahapatra, 
the author of Abhinaya Chandrika belonged to the court 
of Jagannatha Narayana Deva. Most probably it was 
written during the period of Ananta Padmanabha Narayana 
Deva, the father of Jagannatha Narayana Deva, who was 
also a lover of music and dance. According to the 
Changudi Matha Plate of this Narayana Deva, it was his 
21st anka or the 17th year of his reign. The plate is dated 
to 12th May, 1667. The author of Abhinaya Chandrika 
mentions that he had completed the text in the 20th year of 
Narayana Deva'’s reign i.e., 1670 A.D.” 
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Patnaik observes that the text edited by Sadashiva Rath 
Sarma (Sarma 1967) contains a number of spurious verses 
(Patnaik 1999). Patnaik contends that while copying a text, 
the scribe-copyist unintentionally makes mistakes or 
intentionally, if he is of ‘revivalist mentality’, adds extra 
shlokas of his own composition to either prove or disprove 
a point. 


Before Rath Sarma, Patnaik in his monograph Odissi Nrutya 
(Patnaik 1958), cited several shlokas from Abhinaya 
Chandrika to justify his arguments in favour of the newly 
emerging dance- form. 


But Kedarnath Mahapatra in a discussion on Abhinaya 
Chandrika (Mahapatra 1978) categorically states that 
Patnaik’s arguments in favour of Odissi dance based on 
Abhinaya Chandrika are not tenable. Because the author 
of the text, Maheshwar Mahapatra's time has been assigned 
therein to the 12th century A.D. 


Mahapatra dwells at great length about the author of 
Abhinaya Chandrika and his patron. He quotes several 
shlokas : 


Bharadvaja sagotrena mahapatrena dhimata 
Maheshwarena rachita granthobhinaya chandrika | 
8th shloka of Nrutvakhanda, Prathama Stavaka 


Maheshwar Mahapatra who has composed Abhinaya 
Chandrika belongs to Bharadvaja gotra and he is 
possessed of a sound intellect. (translation mine) 


Niladoupari prasadam gaganachumvini 
Gangakirti itikhyatah vavat bhuvanamandale (280) 


Suvikhyatokta vamshenanga bhimankita pade 
Khemandi rajamartanda sarvavidya vibhushitah (281) 


Shriman Narvanadevo bhupalo dharanipati 
Gajapati padakranta rajasarvajanapriva (282) 


Kavitakunja kokila shikhivat nartana privah 
Shukavat sarvadavakye Krishna Krishneti kevalam (283) 
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Evam soumyatamarupa bhujavala parakrama 
Rajatve vasuvarsive pustakamidam sampurnam (284) 
end of Prathama Stavaka 


Eulogising his patron, the Ganga King, Maheshwar 
Mahapatra writes : “This book is completed in the 8th year 
of the famous king, Gajapati Anangabhima Narayanadeva 
belonging to the Ganga dynasty whose forefathers had 
constructed a sky-scrapping temple for Jagannath at 
Nilachala. The king is radiant like the Sun, and is adored 
by his subjects. He is a cuckoo in the arbour of poetry and 
dances as the peacock does. Like a parrot, he utters the 
name of Krishna and is most handsome and has great 
strength in his arms. (translation mine)” 


Kedarnath Mahapatra refers to Gajapati Narasimha Deva 
(1623-1647 A.D.) of Bhoi dynasty of Khurda and places 
him in the post-Abhinaya Chandrika period. He is of the 
opinion that since Sangita Kalpalata, a work written by 
Haladhara Mishra, court poet of Gajapati Narayana Deva, 
mentions among other schools of music one of 
Anangabhima'’s, this king could be the patron of Abhinaya 
Chandrika. Because Kalpalata makes mention of 
Anangabhima, Abhinaya Chandrika could have been 
composed prior to 1623 A.D. 


Kedarnath Mahapatra further refers to 
Gangavamshanucharitam Champu kavya that records a 
geneaology of the Ganga kings who had built the famous 
temple of Jagannath at Puri. One of the kings of this line 
was Narasimha Anangabhima Deva, who ruled before 1660 
A.D. Mahapatra argues that this king is the same as the 
patron of Abhinaya Chandrika and suggests that the pothi 
belongs to the 1st half of the 17th century. 


Mahapatra’s arguments, however, are not convincing. 


Maya Das, who has edited an illustrated palm-leaf 
manuscript of Abhinaya Chandrika ( Das 2001) which was 
collected from Bada Khemandi, fixes 1764 A.D. as the 
date of the composition of the pothi. For purposes of editing, 
Das has also depended on a printed text. This printed text 
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relies on two manuscripts from Dharakote and Kodala in 
Ganjam district. She notes that the printed text is complete 
and it has published all the three colophons. The copyist’s 
name has been mentioned as Madhu Dash (Das 2001). 


Das further states : “Apart from the printed text, one 
manuscript was presented in an exhibition at the National 
Museum, New Delhi, in 1964. x x x This manuscript 
consists only of the first part of the text. Maybe Pandit 
Sadashiva Rath Sarma has withheld information about the 
complete manuscript in his printed text. The name of the 
scribe is Gopi Patra.” 


Thus by now we know of three or at most four palm-leaf 
manuscripts of Abhinaya Chandrika : Bada Khemandi 
manuscript edited by Maya Das and, Dharakote and Kodala 
manuscripts (earlier preserved at Raghunandana Library 
of Emara Matha). Dharakote and Kodala manuscripts were 
edited by Sadashiva Rath Sarma, and published by Emara 
Matha in 1967. It is also known that Kalicharan Patnaik 
had a manuscript containing Oriya songs (Rath Sarma 
1960) which is different from Maheshwar’s Sanskrit work. 
Sunil Kothari had photographed one of these manuscripts 
displayed in the Raghunandana Library.) The manuscript 
utilised by Dhirendranath Patnaik may be the Dharakote 
manuscript or a different one. 


Maya Das writes (Das 2001) that the date of Abhinava 
Chandrika is shrouded in mystery. Different scholars have 
fixed different dates for the text. According to 
Dhirendranath Patnaik (Odissi Nrurya 1958:10), the work 
belongs to 12th century A.D. Again. in a later edition of 
his work, Odissi Dance, he dates the same work in the 
17th century A.D. (Das VIII - X) 


Maya Das did not throw new light on the problem of dating 
Abhinaya Chandrika. She relied on Narayana Deva, the 
author of Sangita Narayana and also the king of 
Paralakhemundi, as well as on Gangavamshanucharitam 
Champu and suggested 1750 as the approximate date of 
the pothi. 
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To have yet another opinion, I wrote to Sachidananda 
Mishra, a noted research scholar, who lives in Chhatrapur 
in Ganjam district. He wrote back to me saying, “I have a 
copy of Abhinaya Chandrika published by Emara Matha 
in 1967. Sadashiva Rath Sarma in the preface of the 
published work mentions: ‘From the two manuscripts 
available it is known that it were (sic.) written in defective 
Sanskrit language prevalent in the Middle ages. Many 
classics like Jagannatha Charitamruta etc. of the 16th 
century were also written in this kind of language.’ ” 


Mishra argues that fixing a date in the 16th century for 
Abhinaya Chandrika on the basis of its defective Sanskrit 
language is not tenable. Moreover, Jagannatha 
Charitamruta belongs to a period around seventeen 
hundred A.D., and it is an Oriya composition. 


Maheshwar Mahapatra, the author of Abhinaya Chandrika, 
gives a hint that he has composed his work in the eighth 
regnal year of the king Narayana Anangabhima of 
Khemandi. The title Anangabhima, makes it clear that the 
king belongs to the Vijaynagar line of Gajapati kings and 
not to the Parala line. And no king of the name Narayana 
ever ascended the Khemand;i throne. After their capital 
Vijaynagar was destroyed, the king shifted to Digapahandi 
towards the end of 18th century. One Lakshminarayana 
Ananangabhima Deva ruled Bada Khemand;i from 1866 
tol 898 A.D. It could be presumed that this is the king 
Maheshwara Mahapatra mentions in Abhinaya Chandrika 
and thus the date of Abhinaya Chandrika could be placed 
between 1873 and 1874 A.D. 


It is further revealed that one Madhu Dash has scribed the 
Abhinaya Chandrika in the twentysecond regnal year of 
Divyasimha Deva, which is 1878 A.D. Madhu Dash also 
says that during this time Vijay Samvat was in vogue. 
According to the Kalinga tradition, the date of the 22nd 
regnal year is fixed in 1897 and according to the Utkal 
tradition the date is calculated to be 1882 and not 1878. 
This leads to anomaly in the main Sanskrit text. To remove 
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this anomaly, we may presume that the scribe unwittingly 
wrote Vijaya Samvatsara instead of Vijayarajya. 


The author of Abhinaya Chandrika has fixed the boundaries 
of Odradesha between the river Vaitarani in the North and 
the mountain Mahendra in the South. Only during the rule 
of Bhaumakaras had Odradesha these boundaries. After 
the emergence of the Gangas, the southern boundary of 
Odradesha was limited to river Rusikulya by the 19th 
century and the northern boundary of Kalinga was limited 
to river Rusikulya. Therefore, the description of boundaries 
in Abhinaya Chandrika seems puzzling. Moreover, the way 
Madhu Dash spells his name with an addition of ‘h’ to 
‘Das’ by which brahmins preferred to be known before 
the first half of the 20th century, also creates doubts that 
Abhinaya Chandrika was composed in 20th century. 
Mishra is uncertain about the existence of the original 
manuscript of Abhinava Chandrika. 


I agree with Mishra that most probably Abhinaya 
Chandrika is a 20th-century text. A comparative study of 
all these four copied palm-leaf manuscripts would dispel 
the doubt about the date of composition of Abhinaya 
Chandrika. 
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he has illustrated a children’ 
s book titled Gita will 
Become a Dancer, (co- 
authored by Eberhard and 
Barbara Fischer), published 
by UNICEF, 
New York, in several 
international and 
Indian languages. 
Dr. Pathy held important 
positions such as Curator, 
Art and Crafts at the Orissa 
State Museum, Principal of 
the B.K. College of Art and 
Crafts, Bhubaneswar and 
Secretary, Nationa! 
Academy of Art, 
New Delhi. 
Currently. he is the 
Director. Alice Boner 
Institute Varanasi. He is 
also the Chairman, Angarag 
- Guru Debaprasad Dance 
Institute at Bhubaneswar 
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The no-nonsense. no-holds-barred book spares none and lays bare the truth b ‘back room 
intrigues, midnight meetings and manifestos signed in blood. ~ g 


The book will be of interest not only to those who have seen Odissi gain recognition as a ° 
classical dance form. but also to Generation X for whom ‘classical’ means a Coke, or a 1950s 
roadster or an early Beatles song. 4 
JP Das. poet, painter and art historian 
Author of Puri Paintings and Chitra Pothi - 


Well-researched. profusely illustrated and amply documented, Rethinking Odissi, is a valuable 
study on Odissi Dance. in terms of its grounding, origin, development and current practice. It 
offers a cultural discourse and, in tone. scholarship, and innovative ideas, emphatically aspires 
to a thorough and progressive rethinking on the art, aesthetics, practice and production of this 
singular dance-form. Sprinkled with wit, humour, and original notions, this book will enlighten 
and entertain both the specialists and the generalists. No small achievement on the part of Dr. 
Dinanath Pathy"s erudition, knowledge of Indian/Asian and Western critical canons and creative 
imagination. 
Deba P. Patnaik, poet. critic and professor 
Author of Committed to the Image and 
Contemporary Black Photographers 


Rethinking Odissi, with its over 300 pages of informed text, liberal interspersing of 
photographs of almost every Odissi guru and dancer of the last fifty years and above all, its 
sub-text. a passion to hold up a mirror to the best values of research and academics in the very 
neglected field of dance history, will create a new level of understanding between the world of 
the classical. urban performer. the city dancers, the parallel and rather obscured world of the 
vibrant. folk dancer and drummer and the lay reader. Hopefully the interaction would lead to 
new expressions and creative energies. 

Shanta Serbjeet Singh, dance critic and 

Author of Indian Dance: The Ultimate 

Metaphor 


Myriad extracts from several old books and articles, anecdotes, and amusing bits of backroom 
manoeuvring and jostling dot the book making it most readable. Some of which may not be 
taken for granted in Odissi. 

Leela Venkataraman, dance critic and 

Author of Indian Classical Dance: Tradition 

kX in Transition 


Harman Publishing House, New Delhi 
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